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Of the POEM of ) 
F we could relich naked truth, ſhe The origin 
would not want, to gain our love, the 34 end of 
ornaments which imagination lends her : N. 
but her pure and delicate light does not ſufficiently 
ſooth the ſenſes of man; ſhe requires an attention 
which is too troubleſome to his natural levity. To 
inſtruct him, it is neceſſary to give. him not onl 
ure ideas which enlighten his mind, but allo 
images which ſtrike his ſenſes, and keep his eyes 
ſtedfaſtly fixed on the truth, This is the ſource of 
eloquence, of poetry, and of all the ſciences which 
belong to the imagination. It is the weakneſs of 
man which makes theſe ſciences neceſſary. The plain 
and unchangeable 2 of virtue does not always 
affect him: it is not ſufficient to ſhew him truth; 
ſhe muſt be painted amiable (a). | 1 
We ſhall examine the poem of Telemachus in theſe 
two views, of inſtructing and pleaſing ; and we ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew that the author has inſtructed more 
than the ancients by the ſublimity of his moral, and 


* This diſcourſe has been reviſed, altered and improved 


in many 3 , according to corrections communicated by 
Mr. Ramſay , who is the author of it. | I: 


(a) Omne tulit punfum, qui miſcuit utile duſci 
Lectorem deledlando, Ca monendo, 
* Ho R. Art. Poet, 
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that he has pleaſed as much as they by imitating all 
their beauties. g ü 

There are two ways of inſtructing men Two ſorts 
in order to render them good: The firſt, of heroic 
by ſhewing them the deformity of vice, Poet). 
and its fatal conſequences, which is the 
chief deſign of tragedy : The ſecond, by diſcovering 
the beauty of virtue, and its happy end, which is the 
proper charaQer of the Epopcea, or epic poem. The 
paſhons which belong to the former, are terror and 
pity ; thoſe which agree to the latter, are admiration 
and love. In one, the actors ſpeak ; in the other, the 
poet makes the narration, 

The epic poem may be defined, Afable The defi- 
related by a poet to raiſe the admiration, nition and 
and inſpire the love of virtue, by the repre- pang pete of 
ſentation of the aclion of a hero favoured er 
of heaven, who executes a great deſign by triumphing 
over all obſtacles that pots it. There are therefore 
three things in the Epopœa, the action, the moral, 
and the poetry. 7 — | 

I. Of the EPIC AcT1o0n, 


The action muſt be great, one, entire, The quali- 
marvellous, but yet probable, and of a ties of the 
due length. The Telemachus has all theſe Pic action. 
qualifications. Let us compare it with the models 
of epic poetry, Homer and Virgil, and we ſhall be 
convinced of it. | | 

We ſhall only ſpeak of the Odyſſey, The deſign 
whole plan has a greater reſemblance of 3 . 
this of „. In that poem Homer 
introduces a wiſe king returning from a foreign war, 
wherein he had given ſignal proofs of his wiſdom and 
valeur. Tempeſts flop bim by the way, and caſt him 
on divers countries, whoſe manners, laws and politics 
he learns. Hence naturally ariſe an infinite number 
of incidents and dangers. But knowing how many | 
diſorders his: abſence cauſed in his kingdom, he ſur- 


mounts all theſe obſtacles, deſpiſes all the pleaſures of 
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life, and is unmoved even by immortality itſelf: he 
renounces every thing in order to relieve his people, 
and to ſee his family again (a). ; 
(b) In the Eneid, a pious and valiant The ſubject 
hero, having eſcaped from the ruins of a 3 4 
powerful ſtate, is deſtined by the Gods to ; 
preſerve its religion, and to found an empire more great 
and more glorious than the firſt. This prince being 
choſen king by the unfortunate remains of his fellow- 
citizens, wanders a long while with them in ſeveral 
countries, where he learns every 2 that is neceſ- 
ſary to a king, to a legiſlator, to an high- prieſt. He 
at laſt finds an aſylum in a remote country, from 
whence his anceſtors came. He defeats ſeveral power- 
ful enemies who oppoſe his ſettlement, and lays the 
foundation of an empire, which was afterwards to be 
the maſter of the univerſe. 
The action of Telemachus comprehends The plan of 
what is great in both theſe poems. We Lon 
there ſee a young prince animated by tze 
love of his country, going in queſt of his father; 
whoſe abſence cauſed the misfortunes of his family and 
kingdom. He expoſes himſelf to all ſorts of danger; 
he ſignalizes himſelf by heroic virtues ; he refuſes 
royalty, and crowns more conſiderable than his own; 
and, pafling thro' ſeveral unknown countries, learns 
every thing that is 8 govern afterwards ac- 


cording to the wiſdom of Ulyſſes, the piety of Eneas, 
and the valour of both, like a wiſe politician, a reli- 


; gious prince, and an accompliſhed hero. 

The action of the Epopcea ought to be, The action 
one. The epic poem is not a hiſtory, like ought to be 
the Pharſalia of Lucan and the Punic war: 
of Silius Italicus; nor the entire life of a hero, like 
the Achilleid of Statius: the unity of the hero does 
not conſtitute the unity of the action. The life of man 
is full of inequalities ; he is continually changing his 
deſigns, either thro the inconſtancy of his = ob or 


8 See father Boſſu, B. I. chap. 10. 
b Ibid, chap. II, 
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the unforeſeen accidents of life. Whoever ſhould de- 
{ſcribe the whole man, would draw but a fantaſtical 
picture, a contraſt of oppoſite paſſions, without cohe- 
rence or order, It is for this reaſon-that the Epopœa 
is not the panegyric of a hero who is propoſed for a 
pattern, but the recital of a great and illuſtrious action 
which is exhibired for imitation, | 

It is in poetry as in painting; the uni Of epi- 
of the le a&on ge bidder odes. 
the inſerting of many particular incidents. | 
The deſign is formed in the beginning of the poem, 
and the Wo accompliſhes it by ſurmounting all dif- 
ficulties. It is the recital of theſe obſtacles which 
makes the epiſodes ; but all theſe epiſodes depend on 
the Reel action, and are ſo interwoven in it, and 
ſo connected together, that the whole preſents but one 
ſingle picture, compoſed of ſeveral figures in a beau- 
tiful diſpoſition $2 in a juſt proportion, 


I do not here inquire if it is true that The unity 
Homer ſometimes drowns his main action of _ Ta: 
in the length and number of his epiſodes; ee gy 
if his action is double; if he often loſes and the 
ſight of his principal perſonages. It is continuity 
ſufficient to remark, that the author of _—— epi- 
Telemachus has every where imitated the . 8 
regularity of —_ by — the faults which are 
imputed to the Greek poet. All our author's epiſodes 
are connected, and fo artfully interwoven into each 
other, that the former brings on that which follows, 
His chief perſonages do not diſappear, and his tranſi- 
tions from the epiſode to the principal action, al- 
ways make us ſenſible of the unity of the deſign. In the 
firſt ſix books, Telemachus ſpeaks, and makes a re- 
cital of his adventures to Calypſo; and yet this long 
epiſode, in imitation of that of Dido, is related with 
ſo much art, that the unity of the 1 action re- 
mains perfect. The reader is there in ſnſpenſe, and 
N from the beginning that the abode of the 


eo in that iſland, and what paſſes there, is only an 


© % 3 Cee 


is a beautiful fiction. But the hatr | 
a young prince, who deſpiſes pleaſures through a love 
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obſtacle that is to be ſurmounted. In the XIIIth and 
XIVth books, where Mentor inſtructs Idomeneus, 
Telemachus is not preſent, being at that time in the 
army : but then it is Mentor, one of the principal per- 
ſons of the poem, who does every thing with a view 


to Telemachus, and for his inſtruftion after his re- 


turn from the camp. It is alſo great art in our author, 
to introduce epiſodes into his poem which do not 
ariſe from the principal fable, without breaking either 
the unity or continuity of the action. Theſe epiſodes - 
are placed there, not only as important inſtructions 
for a young prince (which is the great deſign of the 
poet), but becauſe they are recqunted to his hero during 


a time of ination, to fill up a yacuity. Thus Adoam 


informs Telemachus of the manners and laws of Betica, 
during the calm of a voyage; and Philoctetes relates 
his misfortunes to him, while the young prince is in 
the confederate camp waiting for the day of battle. 


The epic action ought to be entire. This The aQtion . 


integrity ſuppoſes three things, the cauſe, ought to be 


the intrigue, and the unravelling, entire. 


The cauſe of the action ought to be worthy of the 
hero, and conformable to his character. Such is the 


deſign of Telemachus, which we have ſeen already. 


The intrigue muſt be natural, and The in- 


drawn from the action itſelf. In the Odyſ- trigue. 
ſey, Neptune forms it; in the Zneid, it is the anger 
of Juno; and in Telemachus, the hatred of Venus. 


The intrigne in the Odyſſey is natural, becauſe there 
is naturally. no obſtacle more to be dreaded by thoſe 
who go to ſea, than the ſea itſelf (2). The oppoſition 
of Juno in the neid, as an _ of the Trojans, 

of Venus againſt 


of virtue, and ſubdues his paſſions by the aſſiſtance 
of wiſdom, is a fable which is drawn from nature, 
and at the ſame time includes a ſublime moral. 


(% See father Boſſu, B. II. chap, 13. 
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The unravelling muſt be as natural as Te unra- 
the intrigue. In the Odyfley, Ulyſſes ar- veſting; 727 
rives among the Phæacians, +; 5 to 
them his x ale and thoſe iſlanders, fond of the 
marvellous, and charmed with his ſtories, furniſh him 
with a ſhip to return home: the unravelling is plain 
and natural. In the Zneid, Turnus is the only ob- 
ſtacle to the ſettlement of ZEneas ; this, hero, to ſave 
the blood of his Trojans, and that of the Latins, whoſe 
king he was ſoon to be, decides the quarrel. by a ſin- 
Re combat (a) : this unravelling- is noble. That of 

elemachus is at once natural and great. This young 
hero, in obedience to the commands of heaven, con- 
quers his love for Antiope, and his friendſhip for Ido- 
meneus, who offered him his crown and his daughter. 
He facrifices the moſt violent paſſions, and even the 
moſt innocent pleaſures, to the pure love of virtue. 
He embarks for Ithaca on ſhips with which he was 
furniſhed by Idomeneus, for — he had performed 
many ſervices. When he is near his own country, 
Minerva cauſes him to put in at a little deſert iſland, 
where ſhe diſcovers herſelf to him. Having accom- 
panied him, without his knowing her, through ſtor- 
my ſeas, unknown countries, bloody wars, and all 
the evils that can try the heart of man, wiſdom at 
length conduQts him to a ſolitary place, where ſhe 
ſpeaks to him, informs him of the end of his labours, 
and of his future good fortune, and then leaves him. 
As ſoon as he is going to enjoy a and repoſe, 
the Divinity withdraws, the marvellous ceafes, and 
the epic action ends, It is in adverſity that man ſhews 
himſelf a hero, and needs a divine ſupport. It is 
only after he has ſuffered, that he is able to walk 
alone, to conduct himſelf, and to govern others. In the 
poem of Telemachus, the obſervation of the minuteſt 
rules of art is accompanied with a profound moral. 


(a) See father Boſſu, B. II. chap, 13. 
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Beſides the plot and general ſolution of The gene- 

the main action, each epiſode has its own ge Ie: 
plot and ſolution, which ought to have all intrigue and 
= the ſame qualities, In the Epopœa, we unravellin 

do not look for the ſurpriſing intrigues of of the epie 

modern romances : ſurpriſe alone raiſes Poem. 

but a very imperfe& and tranſitory paſ- 
ſion. The ſublime is to imitate ſimple nature, to pre- 
paare the incidents in ſo delicate a manner, that they 
may not be foreſeen, and to conduct them with ſuch 
art that the whole may appear natural. We are not 
uneaſy, ſuſpended, RE from the chief end of he- 
roic poeſy, which is inſtruction, to attend to a fabu- 
lous unravelling and an imaginary intrigue. This 
is allowable, when the ſole deſign is to amuſe ; but in 
an epic poem, which is a kind of moral philoſophy, 
theſe intrigues are only witty conceits beneath its gra- 
vity and dignity. 

As the author of Telemachus has ayoided the in- 
trigues of modern romances, ſo has he not fallen in- 
to the maryellous with which ſome reproach the an- 
cients; he neither makes horſes ſpeak, nor tripods 
walk, nor ſtatues work : not that this kind of the mar- 
vellous ſhocks reaſon, when it is ſuppoſed to be the ef- 
fect of a divine power that can do ever 
thing. The ancients introduced the Gods The action 
in their poems, not only to bring about muſt be 
great events by their interpoſition, and to een. 
unite the probable and the marvellous; but to teach 
men, that the moſt valiant and moſt wiſe can do no- 
thing without the help of the Gods. In our poem, 
Minerva continually conduQs Telemachus. Thereby 
the poet makes every thing poſſible to his hero, and 
Intimates, that man can do nothing without the aſſiſ- 
tance of divine wiſdom. This is not all his art: the 
ſublime conſiits in the concealing the Goddeſs under 
an human form. Not only the probable, but the na- 
tural alſo, is here united to the marvellous. All is di- 
vine, and yet all appears human. And this is not yet 
all: if Telemachus had known that he was conducted 
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by a Goddeſs , his merit would have been leſs ; he 
would have had too great a ſupport in her. Ho- 
mer's heroes almoſt always know what the Gods do 
for them. Our poet, by concealing the marvellous 


part of his fiction from his hero, exerciſes his virtue 
and his courage. 


Tho' the action muſt be probable, it is not neceſ- 
ſary that it be true; becauſe the end of the epic poem 
is not to make a panegyric or ſatire upon any patti- 
cular man, but to inſtruct and pleaſe by the recital of 
an atton, which leaves the poet at liberty to feign 
whatever characters, perſonages, and epiſodes he 
pleaſes, which are proper to the moral he defigns 
to inſinuate. 


The truth of the action is not contrary to the na- 
ture of the epic poem, provided it does not hinder 
the variety of the characters, the beauty of the de- 
ſcriptions, the enthuſiaſm, fire, invention, and other 
parts of the poetry; and provided that the hero be 
made for the action, and not the action for the hero. 
An epic poem may be built on a true as well as on a 
fabulous action. 


The nearneſs of times ſhould be no check upon the 
poet in the choice of his ſubject, provided he ſupplies 
this defect by the diſtance of places, or by probable 

and natural events, the detail of which has eſcaped 

the hiſtorians, and which it is ſuppoſed could not be 
known but by the perſons who are actors in them. 
Thus an epic poem and an excellent fable may be 
built on an action of Henry IV. or of Montezuma, be- 
cauſe it is not eſſential to the epic action, as F. Boſſu 
obſerves, that it be true or falſe, but that it be moral, 
and teach important truths. 

The duration of the epic poem is longer OQfrhedura- 
than that of tragedy. In the former, the tion of the 
poet relates the continued triumph of vir- TY EP 
tue: in the latter, he ſhews the unexpected miſchiefs 
which ariſe from the paſſions. The action of the 
one ought conſequently to have a greater Jength than 


one day, However, Ariſtotle and Horace ſay nothing 


continued, the poet divides his table into Of the epic 


and relates his paſt adventures; in the latter, the poet 


The author of Telemachus has perfectly imitated 
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that of the other. The Epopcea may take in th 
actions of ſeveral years; but, according to the critics© 
the time of the principal action, from the place where 
the poet begins his narration, cannot exceed a year; 
as the time of tragic action ought at moſt to be but 


about it, and Homer and Virgil have obſerved no cer- 
tain rule as to this particular. The action of the Iliad 
in all its parts takes up but fifty days; that of the 
Odyſſey, en the place where the poet begins his nar- 
ration, but about two months; that of the Eneid, 


one year; and a ſingle campaign ſuffices Telemachus, 


from his departure from the ifland of Calypſo to his 


return to Ithaca. Our poet has ſhewn the mid-way 


between the impetuoſity and vehemence with which 

the Greek poet runs towards his end, and the majeſtic 

and even pace of the Latin poet, who ſometimes ſeems 

to flag, and to lengthen out his narration too much. 
() When the epic action is long and not 


two parts: in the former, the hero ſpeaks n. 


only makes a relation of what afterwards happens to 
his hero. Thus Homer does not begin his narration 
till after Ulyſſes is departed from the iſle of Ogygia; 
nor Virgil his, till after ÆEneas is arrived at Carthage. 


theſe two great models. He divides his action, like 
them, into two parts. The principal contains what 
he himſelf relates, and begins where Telemachus con- 
cludes the recital of his adventures to Calypſo. He 
takes only a little matter, but he treats it at large: 
eighteen books are employed upon it. The other 
part is much more extended as to the number of the 
incidents and the time; but it is much more contract- 
ed as to ihe circumſtances : it contams only the fix 

firſt books. By this divifion of what our poet relates 

himſelf, and of what he makes Tetemachus relate, 


(a) See F. Boſs, B, II. chap. 18. 
As 
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he recalls the whole life of the hero, and colleds alt 
the events of it together, without prejudicing the 
unity of the principal action, and without giving too 
great a duration to his poem. He joins variety and 
continuity of adventures together : all is motion, all 
is action in his poem. One never ſees his perſonages 
idle, nor does his hero ever diſappear. 


II. Of the Morar: 


Virtue may be recommended by examples and by 
inſtructions, by manners and by precepts: and in this 
reſpect our author greatly excels all other poets. 

We are indebted to Homer for the no- 
ble invention of perſonalizing the divine Of the 
attributes, human paſſions, and phyſicall 
cauſes; a fruitful ſource of beautiful fictions which 
animate and enliven every thing in poetry. But his 
religion is reduced to a texture of fables, which re- 
preſent the divine nature under images by no means 
proper to make it beloved and revered. 

very one knows the taſte which all antiquity, ſa- 
cred and profane, Greek and Barbarian, had for ſimi- 
litudes and allegories. The Greeks derived their my- 
thology from Egypt. Now hieroglyphic characters 
were, among the Egyptians, the chief, not to ſay the 
moſf ancient, way of writing. Theſe hieroglyphics - 
were figures of men, birds, animals, reptiles, 4.51 va- 
rious productions of nature, which denoted, as em- 
blems, the divine attributes and the qualities of ſpirits. 
This ſymbolical ſtyle was founded upon a very ancient 
opinion, that the univerſe is only a picture which re- 
preſents the divine perfections; that the vifible world 
is only an imperfect copy of the inviſible; that there is 
conſequently a hidden analogy between the * — and 
the pictures, between ſpiritual and corporeal beings, 
between the properties of one and thoſe of the other. 

This manner of painting words, and of giving body 
10 thoughts, was the true ſource of mythology and of 
all poetic fictions: but in proceſs of time, eſpecially 


. 
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when the hieroglyphical ſtyle was turned into the al- 
phabetical and vulgar, men 8 forgotten the pri- 
mitive meaning of theſe ſymbols, fell into the groſſeſt 
idolatry. The poets debaſed every thing by giving 
a looſe to their imagination. By their appetite for 
the marvellous, they turned theology and the ancient 
traditions into a real chaos, and a monſtrous jumble 
of fictions and all the human paſſions. The hiſtorians 
and poets of after-ages, as Herodotus, Diodorus the 
Sicilian, Lucian, Pliny, Cicero, who did not go back 
to the original deſign of this allegorical theology, un- 
derſtood every thing according to the letter, and 
equally derided the myſteries of their religion and 
the fable. But when we conſult among the Perſians, 
Phcenicians, Greeks and Romans, thoſe who have 
left us ſome imperfe&t fragments of the ancient 
theology, as Sanchoniatho and Zoroaſter, Euſebius, 
Philo and Manetho, Apuleius, Damaſcius, Horus 
* Origen, St. Clement of Alexandria, they all 
tell us that theſe hieroglyphic and ſymbolical cha- 
racters denote the myſteries of the inviſible world, 
the doctrines of the moſt profound theology, the 
heavens and the faces of the Gods. | | 


The Phrygian fable invented by Zſop, or, accord- 
ing to ſome, by Socrates himſelf, gives us at firſt ſight 
to underſtand that we muſt not adhere to the letter, 
fince the actors, who are made to ſpeak and reaſon, 
are animals void of ſpeech and reaſon: why then ſhould 
we adhere to the letter only in the Egyptian fable 
and the mythology of Homer? The Phrygian fable ex- 
alts the nature of the brute, by giving him under 
ſtanding and virtues. The Egyptian fable ſeems in- 
deed to A the divine nature, by giving it body and 
paſhons. But one cannot read Homer with attention, 
without being convinced that he underſtood many 
2 truths, which are diametrically oppoſite to the 
enſeleſs religion with which the letter of his fiction 
preſents us. This poet lays it down as * id in 


8 
Þ 
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ſeveral places of his poems, (a) that it is a weakneſs 
to believe that the Gods reſemble men, that they are 
inconſtant, and paſs from one paſſion to another; (6 
that all the Gods enjoy is eternal, and that all we poſ- 
ſeſs paſles away and perishes ; (c) that the ſtate of 
ſouls after death, is a ſtate of puniſhment, ſuffering, 
and expiation ; but that the fool of the hero does not 
remain in hell; that it takes its flight to the ſtars, and 
fits down at the table of the Gods, where it enjoys a 
happy immortality ; that there is a continual inter- 
courſe between men and the inhabitants of the invi- 
fible world; that without the Deity, mortals can do 
ROO (d) that true virtue is a divine power that 
comes from heaven, which transforms the moſt brutal, 
the moſt cruel and paſſionate men, and makes them 
humane, tender and pitiful. When I ſee theſe ſublime 
truths in Homer, inculcated, particularized, inſinuated 
by a thouſand different examples and a thouſand va- 
rious images, I cannot believe that this poet is to be 
anderitood according to the letter in other places, 
where he ſeems to attribute to the ſupreme Deity pre- 
judices, paſſions and vices, 

I know that ſeveral moderns, in imitation of Py- 
thagoras and Plato, have cenſured Homer for paving 


thus debaſed the divine nature, and having declaime 


with much wit and force againſt the abſurdity of re- 
preſenting, the myſteries of theology by impious ac- 
tions attributed to the celeſtial powers, and of teaching 
morality by allegories whoſe letter preſents nothing 
but vice. But without any breach of the regard due 
to the judgment and taſte of theſe critics, may we 
not reſpectfully repreſent to them, that their anger 
againſt the allegorical taſte of antiquity may be car- 
ned too far? | 
However, I do not pretend to juſtify Homer in the 
extravagant ſenſe of his blind admirers; he lived in a 
time when the ancient traditions concerning the ori- 


a) Odyff. B. III. e) Ibid. 
8 Ibid, ö. iv. 40 Iliad, B. XXIV. 
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ental theology began to be forgotten. Our moderns 
therefore have ſome reaſon to ſhew no' great regard 
for Homer's theology; and they who endeavour to 
vindicate him in every thing under pretence of a per- 
pro allegory, diſcover that they are not ſufficient- 
y * es with the ſpirit of theſe true ancients, in 


reſpect of whom, the bard who ſings of Troy is him- 
ſelf but a modern. | 


Not to continue this diſcuſſion any longer, I ſhall 
content myſelf with remarking that the author of Te- 
lemachus, in imitating what is beautiful in the fables 
of the Greek poet, has avoided two great faults which 
are imputed to him. He perſonalizes like him the di- 
vine attributes, and makes ſubordinate Deities of them; 
hut he never introduces them but on occaſions that de- 
ſerve their preſence. He never makes them ſpeak or 
act but in a manner that is worthy of them. He art- 
fully joins together the poetry of e and the philoſo- 
phy of Pythagoras, He ſays nothing but what the pa- 
gans might have ſaid, and yet he has put into their 
mouths what is moſt (ublime in the Chriflian morality, 
and has hereby ſhewn that this morality is written in 
indelible characters in the heart of man, and that he 
would infallibly diſcover them there, if he obeyed the 
voice of pure and ſimple r2aſon, in order to give him- 
ſelf wholly up to that ſovereign and univerſal truth, 
which enlightens all ſpis, as the ſun enlightens all 
bodies, and without which the reaſon of every partk 
cular man is nothing but darkneſs and error. 


The ideas our, poet gives us of the Deity are not 
'only worthy of him, but infinitely amiable with re- 
I to man. Every thing inſpires confidence and 

ove; a rome piety, a noble and free adoration, due 
to the abſolute perfection of the infinite Being; and 
not a ſuperſtitious, gloomy, flaviſh worſhip, which 
oppreſſes and dejects the heart, when God is conſider- 
ed only as a powerful legiſlator, who puniſhes with 
rigour the violation of his laws. 
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He repreſents God as a lover of men; His ideas of 

but his love and goodneſs towards us are che Deity. 
not directed by the blind decrees of a fatal deſtiny, 
nor merited by the pompous ſhow of an exterior wor- 
ſhip, nor ſubj<& to the whimſical caprices of the pa- 
pan Deities, but always regulated by the immutable 
aw of wiſdom, which cannot but love virtue, and 
treat men, not according to the number of the ani- 
mals which they ſlay, but of the paſſions which they 
ſacrifice, 


We may more eafily vindicate the cha- Of the man- 
raters which Homer gives to his heroes ners of — 
than thoſe which he gives to his Gods. It Me.” 
is certain that he paints men with ſimpli- | 
city, ſtrength, variety and paſſion. Our ignorance of 
the cuſtoms of a country, of the ceremonies of its reli- 
gion, of the genius of its language ; the fault, whereof 
moſt men are guilty, of judging of every thing by 
the taſte of their age and nation; the love of pomp 
and falſe magnificence, which has corrupted pure and 
primitive nature; all theſe things may miſlead us, and 
give us an unreaſonable diſguſt of things that were 
moſt eſteemed in ancient Greece. 


There are, according to Ariſtotle; 


two ſorts of Epopceas, one pathetic, the Of the two 


other moral; one, where the great paſ- borts To 
ſions reign ; the other, where the great 3 
virtues triumph. The Iliad and Odyſ- the moral. 
ſey afford examples of both theſe kinds. 

In the former, Achilles is repreſented 

naturally with all his faults; ſometimes ſo tranf- 
ported, as to preſerve no dignity in his anger; 
fometimes ſo furious, as to ſacrifice his country to his 
reſentment, Tho' the hero of the Odyfley be more 
regular than the young, hot, and impetuous Achilles, 
yet the wiſe Ulyſſes is often falſe and deceitful ; And 


the reaſon is, becauſe the poet paints men with fim- 


plicity, and ſuch as they generally are. Valour is 
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often united to a furious and brutal violence. Polic 
is almoſt always joined with lying and diſſimulation. 
To paint after nature, is to paint like Homer. 


Without pretending to criticiſe on 

the different views of the Iliad and Odyſ— Theſe two 
ſey, theſe remarks by the way on their 2 h Te- 
different beauties, are ſufficient to make nus. 

us admire the art with which our author unites in his 
poem theſe two forts of Epopœas, the pathetic and the 
moral, There is an admirable mixture and contraſt 
of virtues and paſſions in this wonderful picture. It 
ſhows nothing too great, but equally repreſents to us 
the excellence and meanneſs of man. It is dangerous 
to ſhew us one without the other, and nothing is more 
uſeful than to let us ſee them both together; for per- 
fect juſtice and virtue require that we ſhould eſteem and 
deſpiſe, that we ſhould love and hate ourſelyes. Our 
poet does not raiſe Telemachus above humanity : he 
makes him fall into the weakneſſes which are compa- 
tible with a ſincere love of virtue: and his weakneſſes 
ſerve to reclaim him, by inſpiring him with a diffi- 
dence of himſelf and his own ſtrength. He does not 
make the imitation of him impoſſible, by giving him 
a ſpotleſs perfection; but he excites our emulation, by 
ſetting before our eyes the example of a young man, 
who, with the ſame imperfections which every one 
feels in himſelf, performs the moſt noble and the moſt 
virtuous actions. He has joined together, in the cha- 
rafter of his hero, the courage of Achilles, the wiſ- 
dom of Ulyſles, and the tender diſpoſition of Eneas. 
Telemachus is wrathful like the firſt, without being 
brutal ; politic like the ſecond, without being deceit- 


ful; and tender-hearted like the third, without being 
voluptuous. 


I own that there is a great variety in Homer's cha- 
raters. The courage of Achilles and that of Hector, 
the valour of Diomed and that of Ajax, the wiſdom 
of Neſtor and that of Ulyſles, the love of Helen and 
that of Briſeis, the fidelity of Andromache and that 
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of Penelope, are by no means alike. There is wort- 
derful judgment and nicety in the characters of the 
Greek poet. But what is there of this kind which 
we do not find in the poem of Telemachus, in the fo 
varied and always ſo well ſupported characters of 
Seſoſtris and Pygmalion, of Idomeneus and Adraſtus, 
of Proteſilaus and Philocles, of Calypſo and Antiope, 
of Telemachus and Bocchoris? I even dare to affirm 
that there is in this inſtruQtive poem not only a variety 
in the colouring of the ſame virtues and paſſions, but 
ſo great a diverſity alſo of oppoſite characters, that we 
find in this work the entire anatomy of the human 
mind and heart: for the author knew man and men. 
He had ſtudied one within himſelf, and the other 
amidit- a flouriſhing court. He divided his life be- 
tween ſolitude and ſociety : he lived continually at- 
tentive to the truth which inſtructs us within, and 
never went out of himſelf but to ſtudy characters, in 
order to cure the paſſions of ſome, and to perfect the 
virtues of others. He knew how to ſuit himſelf to 
all men in order to ſound them, and to aſſume all 


ſcrts of forms without ever departing from his real 
character. 


Another way of inſtructing is by pre- Of moral 
cepts. The author of Telemachus joins Erstens 
the moſt important inſtructions with he- fructions. 
roic examples, the morality of Homer 
with the manners of Virgil. His morality however 
has three qualifications, which are not found in the 
fame degree in any of the ancients, whether poets or 
philoſophers : It is ſublime in its principles, noble in 
its motives, and wunrverſal in its uſes, 


1. Sublime in its principles. It ariſes The qua- 
fi om a profound knowledge of man. The des 5 ys 
poet lets the reader into his own heart ; he - Je pra, 2s of 
ſhews him the fecret ſprings of his paſſions, 
the latent windings of ſelf-love, the dif- 
terence between falſe and ſolid virtues. From the 
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knowledge of man, he aſcends to that of God himſelt- 
He every where makes us ſenſible, that the infinite 
Being inceſſantly acts in us, in order to make us goa 
and happy : that he is the immediate ſource of all our 
knowledge, and of all our virtues : that we are not leſs 
indebted to him for reaſon, than for life: that his ſo- 
vereign truth ought to be our only light, and his ſu- 
preme will the rule of all our affetions : that, for 
want of conſulting his univerſal and unchangeabiz 
wiſdom, man ſees nothing but ſeducing phantoms, ana, 
for want of hzarkening to it, hears nothing but the 
confuſed noiſe of his paſſions: that ſolid virtues are 
ſomething foreign, as it were, that is infuſed into us 
that they are not the effects of our own endeavours, 
but of a power ſuperior to man, which works in us 
when we do not obſtruct it, and of whoſe working 
we are not always ſenſible, by reaſon of its delicacy. 
He at length ſhews us, that without this firſt and ſo- 
vereign power, which raiſes man above himſelf, the 
moſt ſhinigz>virtues are only the refinements of ſelſ- 
love, which confines ail its views to itſelf, makes it- 
ſelf its own Deity, and becomes at the ſame time the 
idolater and the idol. Nothing is more admirable 
than the picture of the philoſopher, whom Telema- 
chus ſees in hell, and whoſe only crime was his having 
been enamoured of his own virtue. 


It is thus that the morality of our author tends to 
make us forget ourſelves, in order to refer every thing 
to the ſupreme Being, and to make us adore him ; as 
the end of his politics is to makꝭ us prefer the good 
of the public to private advantage, and to induce vs 
to love the human race. The ſyſtems of Machiavel, 
Hobbes, and the two more modern authors, Pufen- 
dorff and Grotius, are well known. The two firft lay 
down, as the only maxims in the art of govern- 
ment, craft, artifice, ſtratagem, deſpotic power, in- 
Juſtice, and irreligion. The two laſt build their poli- 
tics upon maxims of government, which are not even 


equal to thoſe of Plato's Republic, or Tully's Offices, 
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Theſe two modern authors laboured indeed with a 
view of being uſeful to ſociety, and directed almoſt 
every thing to the happineſs of man conſidered in a 
civil capacity, But the author of Telemachus is an 
original, in that he has joined the moſt perfect politics 
to the ideas of the moſt conſummate virtue, The 
grand principle on which the whole turns is, that all 
the world is but one republic, of which God is the 
common father, and every nation as it were one great 
family. From this beauteous and delightful idea ariſe 
what politicians call the Laws of na!ure and nations, 
Arg, generous, full of humanity. Each coun- 
try is no longer conſidered as independent on others, 
but the human race is an indiviſible whole. We are 


no longer limited to the love of our own country; the } 


heart enlarges itſelf, grows immenſe, and by an uni- 
verſal friendſhip embraces all mankind. Hence ariſe 
a love for ſtrangers, a mutual confidence between 
neighbouring nations, integrity, juſtice, and peace be- 
tween the princes of the univerſe as well as between 
the private men of every ſtare. Our author alſo ſhews 


us, that the glory of : is ro govern men, in or- 


der to render them good and happy ; that the autho- 
rity of the prince is never better eftablithed,? than 
when it is founded in the love of the people; and that 
the true riches of a ſtate conſiſt in retrenching all the 
imaginary wants of life, and in being ſatisfied with 
neceſſaries, and with ſimple and innocent pleaſures, 
He hereby ſhews that virtue not only contributes to 
the fitting of men for future felicity ; but that it ac- 
tually renders ſociety as happy as it can be in this 
life. 

2. The morality of Telemachus is no- The mora- 
ble in its motives. Its grand principle is, It of Tele. 


machus is 
that the love of beauty ought to be pre- noble in its 


ferred to the love of pleaſure, as Socrates motives. 
and Plato expre's themſelves ; the none 

to the agreeable, according to the expreſſion of Cicero. 
Lo ! the ſource of noble ſentiments, greatneſs of ſoul, 
and all heroic virtues. It is by theſe pure and ele- 
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Pated ideas, that he deſtroys, in a manner infinitely 
Wnore affecting than by Jifoute, the falſe philoſophy 
of thoſe who make pleaſure the only ſpring of the human 
Bear. Our poet ſhews by the excellent morality 
Which he puts in the mouth of his heroes, and the 
Weenerous actions which he makes them perform, what 
n effect the pure love of virtue may have on a noble 
heart. I know that this heroic virtue paſſes among 
vulgar ſouls for a phantom, and that men of a lively 
imagination have inveighed againſt this ſublime and 
ſolid truth by many frivolous and deſpicable witti- 
ciſms: for finding nothing in themſelves that may be 
compared to chels noble ſentiments, they conclude that 
humanity is not capable of them. They are dwarts, 
that judge of the ſtrength of giants by their own. 
W Minds that continually grovel within the bounds of 
W iclf-love, will never comprehend the power and extent 
Jof a virtue which raiſes a man above himſelf. Some 
& philoſophers, who in other reſpects have made fine 
diſcoveries in philoſophy, have been ſo far carried _ 
by their prejudices, as not ſufficiently to diſtingui 
between the love of order and ine 1ove of pleaſure: 
and to deny that the will may be as ſtrongly moved 

by the clear view of truth, as by the natural taſte of 
E pleaſure, ? - 

A man cannot read Telemachus with attention 
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1 without getting over theſe prejudices. He there ſees 
J the generous ſentiments of a noble ſoul whoſe concep- 
0 tions are all great; of a diſintereſted heart that con- 
« tinually forgets itſelf; of a philoſopher who does not 
s confine his views to himſelf, nor to his own country, 


nor to any thing in particular, but dire&s every thing 
to the common good of mankind, and all mankind to 
the © 6 Being. | | 

3. The morality of Telemachus is uni- The mora- 
verſal in its uſes, extenſive, fruitful, ſuited lity of Tele- 
to all times, to all nations, and all con- 3 in 
ditions. We there learn the duties of a 5 uſes. 
prince, who is at the ſame time a king, 


Warrior, a philoſopher and legiſlator, We there 
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ſee the art of governing different nations; the way to 
maintain peace abroad with our neighbours, and yet 
always to have in our own kingdom a warlike youth 
that is ready to defend it; to enrich our dominions 
without falling into luxury; to find the medium be- 
tween the exceſs of deſpotic power, and the diforders 
of anarchy. Here are given precepts for agriculture, 
trade, arts, government, the education of children, 
Our author introduces into his poem not only heroic 
and royal virtues, but thoſe alſo which are ſuitable to 
all ſorts of condition. While he is forming the 
heart of his prince, he teaches every private man his 


duty. 


The deſign of the Iliadis to repreſent the fatal con- 


ſequences of diſcord among the commanders of an 


army. The Odyſſey ſhews us what prudence and 
valour in a king may effect. In the Eneid the ac- 
tions of a pious and valiant hero are deſcribed. But 
all theſe particular virtues do not conſtitute the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. Telemachus goes far beyond all 
theſe plan-, by the greatnets, number and extent of 
his moral views; ſo that one may ſay with the phi- 
loſophical critic upon Homer, * The moſt uſeful preſent 
which the Muſes have made to men, is the Telemachus 
for if the happineſs of manking could ariſe from à poem, 
it would ariſe from it. 


III. Of the PoETRx. 


It is a fine remark of Sir William Temple, That 
in poetry are aſſembled all the powers of eloquence, of 
muſic, and of picture. But as poetry only differs from 
eloquence, in that it paints with enthuſiaſm ; we ra- 
ther chuſe to ſay that poetry borrows its harmony 
from muſic, its paſſion from painting, its force aud 
juſtneſs from philoſophy. 


_ *L'Abbe Terraſſon's diſſertation on the Iliad, 
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The ſtyle of Telemachus is polite, clear, The harmo- 
flowing, magnificent; it has all the rich- 7 * Ln 
neſs of Homer, without his redundancy jZachus. 
of words. Our author is never guilty of 
repetitions ; when he ſpeaks of the ſame things, he 
does not recall the ſame images. All his periods fall 
the ear by their number and cadence ; there is no- 
thing ſhocking, no hard words, no abſtruſe terms, 
nor affected turns. He never ſpeaks for the ſake 
of ſpeaking, nor even barely to pleaſe : all his words 
make us think, and all his thoughts tend to make us 
virtuous. 
The images of our poet are as perfect The excel- 
as his ſtyle is harmonious. To paint is not lence of the 
x : ainting of 
only to deſcribe things, but to repreſent Tygjemachugy 
the circumſtances of them in ſo lively and 
affecting a manner, that we may imagine 
we ſee them. The author of Telemachus paints the 
paſſions with art; he had ſtudied the heart of man, 
and knew all its ſprings. When we read his poem, 
we ſee nothing but what he ſhows us, nor do we hear 
any but thoſe whom he gireQs to ſpeak : he warms, 
he moves, he tranſports; we feel all the paſſions he 
deſcribes. 
The poets uſually make uſe of two ſorts Of the 
of painting, ſimiles and deſcriptions. The <29part- 


miles of Telemachus are juſt and noble. e Fe 
The author does not raiſe the mind too Telemachus, 


much above his ſubject by extravagant 
metaphors, nor does he perplex it by too 
great a crowd of images. He has imitated all that 
15 great and beautiful in the deſcriptions of the an- 
cients, as their battles, games, ſhipwrecks, ſacrifices,, 
&c. without expatiating on trifling particulars that 
make the narration languiſh, and without debaſin 

the majeſty of the epic poem by the deſcription of 
things that are low and beneath the dignity of the 
woik, He ſometimes deſcends to ASE. but he 
ſys nothing that does not merit attention, ard that 
does not contribute towards the idea which he deſigns 
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to give. He follows nature in all her varieties. He 
knew that all diſcourſes ought to have their inequali- 
ties, and be ſometimes ſublime without ſwelling into 
bombaſt, and ſometimes plain without being low. It 
is a falſe taſte always to aim at embelliſhment. 
His deſcriptions are magnificent, but natural; ſim- 
ple, and yet agreeable. He does not only paint after 
nature, for his pictures moreover are always amiable, 
He joins together the truth of deſign, and the beauty 
of colouring ; the fire of Homer, and the dignity of 
Virgil. Nor is this all; the deſcriptions of this poem 
are not deſigned only to pleaſe : for they are all like- 


wiſe inſtructive. If the author ſpeaks of the paſtoral F 


life, it is to recommend an amiable ſimplicity of man- 
ners. If he deſcribes games and combats, it is not 
ſolely to celebrate the funeral rites of a friend or a fa- 
ther; it is alſo to chuſe a king who excels all others 
in ſtrength of mind and body, and who is equally ca- 
pable of bearing the fatigues of both. If he repre- 
ſents to us the horrors of? a ſhipwreck, it is to inſpire 
his hero with firmneſs of ſoul, and reſignation to the 
Gods, in the greateſt dangers, I could run through 
all his deſcriptions, and find the like beauties in them: 
but I ſhall content myſelf in obſerying, that in this 
new edition the ſculpture of the formidable Apis, 
which Minerva ſent to Telemachus, is full of art, and 
includes this ſublime moral: that the ſhield of the 
prince, and the ſupport of the ſtate, are good man- 
ners, ſciences and agriculture : that a king armed by 
wiſdom, always ſeeks for peace; and finds fruitful re- 
ſources chin all the evils of war, in a well diſci- 
plined and laborious people, whoſe minds and bodies 
are equally inured to labour. 


Poetry derives its ſtrength and juſtneſs The philo- 
from philoſophy. In Telemachus, we {ophyofTe 
every where fre a rich, a lively, an agree- 
able imagination, and yet a "oft and a pro- 
found judgment : two qualifications which are rarely 
found in the ſame author, The ſoul muſt be in an 


lemachus. 
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almoſt continual motion, to invent, to raiſe the paſ- 
ſions, to imitate, and at the ſame time in a perfect 
tranquillity, to judge as it produces, and out Of a 
thouſand thoughts which offer themſelves to ſelect the 
WE moſt proper. The „ r muſt undergo a kind 
of rapture and enthuſiaſm ; while the mind, at peace 

in its empire, checks and turns it where it pleaſes. 
= Without this pathos which animates the whole, the 
diſcourſe is cold, languid, abſtracted, hiſtorical ; with- 
out this judgment which regulates the whole, it has 
no juſtneſs nor true beauty. 

The fire of Homer, eſpecially in the The poetry 
Iliad, is impetuous and violent like a 2 Telema- 
ſtorm of flames which ſets every thing in a 72 q Dien 
blaze. The fire of Virgil has more light that of Ho- 
chan heat, and always ſhines in an uni- mer and 
form and equal manner. That of Tele- Virgil. 
machus warms and enlightens all at once, 
according as it is neceſſary to convince the mind, or 
to move the paſſions. When this flame enlightens, it 
make us feel a gentle heat, which gives no uneaſi- 
neſs, Such are the diſcourſes of Mentor upon poli- 
tics, and of Telemachus on the ſenſe of the laws of 
Minos, &c. Theſe pure ideas fill the mind with 
their gentle light. There the enthuſiaſm and poetic 
fire would be hurtful, like the too fierce rays of the 
ſun which dazzle the eyes. When the buſineſs is no 
longer to reaſon, but to act; when a man has clearly 
ſeen the truth, and his reflections ariſe only from irre- 
ſolution, then the poet raiſes a fire and 7 which 
determine and bear away the enfeebled ſoul, which 
has not the courage to yield to the truth. The epiſode 


wy of Telemachus's amour in the iſland of Calypſo, is 
full of this fire. 

7 This mixture of light and heat ph” 10 ve our 

* poet from Homer and Virgil. The enthuſiaſm of the 

former ſometimes makes him ſorget art, neglect order, 


and paſs the bounds of nature; the ſtrength and 
1 flight of his great genius bore him away 1n ſpite of 
0 himſelf. The pompous magnificence, the judgment 
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and conduct of Virgil ſometimes degenerate into too 
formal a regularity, and he then ſeems rather an hit- 
torian than a poet. The latter pleaſes philoſophical 
and modern poets much more than the former. Is it 
not becauſe they are ſenſible that they can more eaſily 
imitate by art the great judgment of the Latin poet, 
than the noble fire of the Conch, which nature alone 
can beſtow ? | | 

Our author muſt needs pleaſe all ſorts of poets, as 
well thoſe who are philoſophers, as thoſe who admire 
nothing but enthuſiaſm. He has united the perfeCtions 
of the mind with the charms of-the imagination. He 
proves the truth like a philoſopher, and he forces us 
to love the truth he has proved, by the ſenſations he 
excites. All is ſolid, true, proper to perſuade ; no 
Poiats of wit, no glittering thoughts, whoſe only de- 
ſign is to make the author admired. He has followed 
this great precept of Plato, which ſays, That a writer 
ought always to conceal himſelf, to keep out of ſight, 
and make himſelf forgotten, in order to produce no- 
thing but the truths he deſigns to inculcate, and the 
paſſions he deſigns to purify. 

In Telemachus all is reaſon, all is paſſion. It is 
this which makes a poem for all nations and all 
ages. All foreigners are equally affected with it. The 
tranſlations which have been made of it into lan- 
guages leſs delicate than the French, do not efface its 
original beauties. The f learned lady who apologizes 
for Homer, aſlures ns, that the Greek poet is an in- 
finite loſer by a tranſlation ; that it is not poſſible to 
transfuſe into it the ſtrength, dignity, and ſoul of his 
poetry. But one may venture to affirm that Telema- 
chus will always prelerye, in all languages, its 
ſtrength, dignity, foul, and effential beauties.” And 
the reaſon is becauſe the excellence of this poem does 
not conſiſt in the happy and harmonious arrangement 
of words, nor even in the charms which it borrows 
from the imagination; but in a ſublime taſte of the 


T Madam DAC1ER, | 
truth, 
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"ruth, in noble and elevated ſentiments, and in the 
natural, delicate, and judicious manner of * . 
them. Such beauties are of all languages, of al 
times, of all countries, and equally ſtrike good wits 
and great ſouls throughout the worlc. ; 
Several objeQions haye been made Firſt 22 
againſt Telemachus: 1. That it is not in Telemschus 
verſe. | 
Verſification, according to Ariſtotle, ' 
Dionyſius of Hilicarnaſſus, and Strabo, is Au ER. 
not eſſential to the Epopœea. It may be 
written in proſe, as ſome tragedies are written with= 
out rhyme. A man may make verſes without poetry, 
and be yery poetical without making verſes according 
to the rules of art: but he muſt be born a poet. What 
conſtitutes poetry, is not the fixed number and regu- 
lar cadence of the fyllables ; but the ſentiment which 
animates the whole, the lively fiction, the bold fi- 
gures, the hwy and variety of the images. It is 
the enthuſiaſm, the fire, the impetuoſity, the energy, 
and I know not what, in the words and thoughts, 
which nature alone can give. All theſe qualifications 


are found in Telemachus. The author has therefore 


performed what Strabo ſays of Cadmus, Pherecydes 
and Hecateus : He has perfectly imitated poetry ; he has 


indeed broken. the meaſure of it, but he has preſerved all 
ihe other poetical beauties, | 


Lo ! Homer lives and ſings again 
In Cambray's more inſtructive ſtrain, 
Which glowing virtue warms. | 
Nor clogg'd with jingling chains the Nine 
The ſoaring bard, that truth might ſhine - 
In all her native charms *, 


And indeed I know not whether the conſtraint of 
rhyme and the ſcrupulous regularity of our European 
conſtruction, together with the fixed and meaſured 
number of feet, would not very much lower the flight 


Ode to the Gentlemen of the Academy, by Mr. de Ia Morte, 
irſt Ode, B 8 | 
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and pathos of heroic poeſy. To move the paſſions 
ſtrongly, we muſt often negle& order and connection. 
It was for this reaſon that the Greeks and Romans, 
who painted every thing with life and taſte, uſed to 
invert their phraſes; their words had no certain place: 
they ranged them as they pleaſed. The languages of 
Europe are a compoſition of Latin, and of the jar- 
pon of all the barbarous nations which ſubverted the 

oman empire. Theſe northern people froze every 
thing, like their climate, by a cold regularity of ſyn- 
tax, They knew nothing of the beautiful variety of 
long and ſhort ſyllables, which ſo well imitates the 
delicate motions of the ſoul; they pronounced every 
thing with the ſame coldneſs, and knew at firſt no 
other harmony in their words than a vain jingling of 
final ſyllables of the ſame ſound. Some Italians and 
Spaniards have endeavoured to free their verſe from 
the conſtraint of rhyme. An Engliſh poet * has done 
it with wonderful ſucceſs, and has even happily begun 
to introduce inverſions of phraſes into his Janguage, 
Perhaps the French in time may reſume this noble 
freedom of the Greeks and Romans. 

Some, W a groſs ignorance of the Second ob- 


- 


. 3 ft 
proached Taetmachns with being full of TOR 
anachroniſms. A. 


The author of this poem has only imi- AxswERk. 

tated the prince of the Latin poets, who 

could not but know that Dido was not contemporary 
with /Eneas T. The Pygmalion of Telemachus the 
brother of this Dido, Seſoſtris, who is ſaid to have 
lived about the ſame time, &c. are no more faults 
than the anachroniſm of Virgil. Why ſhould we 
cenſure a poet for ſometimes break ng rough the or- 
der of time, ſince it is ſometimes a beauty to break 
through the order of nature? It would not indeed be 
allowable to contradiQ an hiſtorical fact that happened 


Milton , and many others ſince, ; 
ft According to the chronology of the famous Sir ISAAG 
NEWTON, they were contemporary, e 
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virtues were to be imitate 
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not long ſince ; but in remote antiquity, whoſe annals 
are ſo uncertain, and involved in ſo much obſcurity, a 


poet may adapt ancient traditions to his ſubject. This 
is Ariſtotle's opinion, and Horace confirms it. Some 


hiſtorians have written, that Dido was chaſte, and 


Penelope a {trumpet ; that Helen never ſaw Troy, nor 
Eneas Italy: and yet Homer and Virgil made no 
ſcruple to depart from hiſtory, to make their fables 
more inſtructive. Why ſhall not the author of Te- 
lemachus be allowed for the inſtruction of a young 

rince, to bring the heroes of antiquity together, 
1 Seſoſtris, Neſtor, Idomeneus, Pygma- 
lion, Adraſtus, in order to unite in the ſame picture 
the different characters of good and bad princes, whoſe 

K and vices avoided? 

Some cenſure the author of Telema- Third ob- 
chus for having inſerted the loves of Ca- 2459] 2 
lypſo and Eucharis in his poem, and ſe- | 


: a emachus, 
veral other deſcriptions of the ſame kind, 
which ſeem, they ſay, too full of paſſion. 
The beſt anſwer to this objection, is the AxswWER. 


effect which Telemachus produced in the 
heart of the young prince for whom it was written. 
Perſons of a lower. rank have not the ſame need to be 
cautioned againſt the dangers to which eleyation and 
authority expoſe thoſe who are deſtined to reign. If 
our poet had written for a man who was to have paſs- 
ed his life in 2 theſe deſcriptions would have 
been leſs neceſſary. But for a young prince, in the 
midſt of a court where gallantry paſſes for politeneſs, 
where every object infallibly awakens a of 2x of plea- 
ſure, and where all that ſurrounds him is em loyed to 
ſeduce him; for ſuch a prince, I ſay, nothing was 
more neceſſary than to repreſent to him with that 
amiable modelty, that innocence and wiſdom which 
are found in Telemachus, all the ſeducing wiles 
of an extravagant paſſion; than to paint this vice in 
its imaginary ee in order afterwards to make him 


ſenſible of its real deformity; and to ſnew him the 
| B 2 
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utmoſt depth of the abyſs, to prevent his falling into 
it, and even to remove him far from the brink of ſo 
dreadful a precipice. It was therefore wife and wor- 
thy of our author, to caution his pupil againſt the 
extravagant paſſions of youth, by the {able of Calypſo; 
and to give him, in the noo of Antiope, an ex- 
ample of a chaſte and lawful love. By thus repre- 
ſenting this paſſion to us, ſometimes as a weakneſs 
unworthy of a great ſoul, ſometimes as a virtue wor- 
thy of a hero, heſhews us that love is not beneath the 
majeſty of the Epopcea, and thereby unites in his 
poem the tender paſſions of modern romances, and 
the heroic virtues of the ancient poetry. - 

Some think that the author of Telema- Fourth ob- 
chus too much exhauſts his ſubjeQ, by the Jtag Tel 
fertility and richneſs of his genius. He — 11 
ſays every thing, and leaves nothing to 
the thoughts of others. Like Homer, he - 
ſets all nature before our eyes. We are better pleaſed 
with an author who, like Horace, includes a great 
deal in a few words, and gives us the pleaſure of un- 
folding the extent of them. 

It is true that the imagination can add ANSWER, 
nothing to the pictures of our poet; but 
the mind by purſuing his ideas opens and extends it- 
ſelf. When his buſineſs is to paint, his pictures are 
perfect, and want nothing; when jt is to inſtruct, his 
inſtructions are fruitful, and we diſcover in them a 
vaſt extent of thoughts. He leaves nothing to the 
imagination, but he furniſhes infinite matter for think- 
ing. This was ſuitable to the character of tie prince 
for whom alone the work was written. He diſcovered 
in his infancy a happy and fruitful imagination, an 
elevated and extenſive genius, which mak kim reliſh 
the beautiful parts of Homer and Virgil. It was this 
which ſuggeſted to our author the 4 of a poem, 
which might . contain the beauties of both thoſe 
poets, This plenty of beautiful images was neceſſary 
to employ the imagination, and form the taſte of the 
prince. It is evident that theſe graces might hayg 
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been as eaſily ſuppreſſed as produced, and that they 
ariſe as much from deſign as fecundity, in order to 
anſwer the wants of tlie prince and the views of the 
duthor. Fa 05 1 

It has been objected, that the hero Fifth opjec- 
and fable of this poem have no relation 2 
to the French nation; whereas Homer (1,5, 
and Virgil have intereſted the Greeks 
and Romans, by making choice of actions 
and actors from the hiſtories of their countries. 
Ik the author has not intereſted the ANSWER. | 
French in particular, he has dorie more; 
he has intereſted all mankind. His plan is more 
extenſive than that of either of the two old poets, It 
is greater to inſtruQ all mankind at once, than to con- 
fine one's precepts to a particular country. Self- love 
bids us direct every thing to it, and is diſcovered even 
in the love of our country; but a generous ſoul ought 
to have more extenfive views. 


Beſides was not France greatly intereſted in a work, 
which had formed for her a prince the moſt proper 
one day to govern her according to her wants and de- 
ſires, like a father of his people and a Chriſtian hero ? 
What was ſeen of this prince gave hopes, and was the 
firſt fruits of what was to follow; the neighbours of 
France were already intereſted in it as in an uniyer- 
ſal bleſſing, and the fable of the Greek became the 
hiſtory of the French prince, 


The author had a greater deſign than that of pleaſ- 
ing his own country; he deſigned to ſerve it, without 
ity now eres by Ke to form for it a prince, who 
even in the ſports of his infancy ſeemed born to crown 
it with happineſs and glory. This auguſt child loved 
fables and mythology; it was accefiry to take an 
advantage of his taſte, and to ſhew him in what he 
was fond of, the ſolid and the beautiful, the ſimple 
and the great, and to imprint upon his mind by af- 
fecting actions, generous principles, which might cau- 
tion him againſt the dangers of the * birth and 
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ſupreme power. With this view, a Greek hero, and 
a poem in imitation of Homer and Virgil, the hiſto- 
ries of foreign countries, times and actions, were ex- 
tremely proper, and perhaps the only means of ſet- 
ting the author at full liberty to paint, with truth and 
force, all the rocks which threaten princes in all ages. 


It happens by a natural and neceſſary conſequence, 
that theſe univerſal truths may ſometimes ſeem to re- 
late to the hiſtories of the preſent time, and the actual 
ſtate of things; but theſe are only general relations, 
which have no particular applications; it was neceſ- 
tary that the fictions which were deſigned to form the 
infancy of the young prince, ſhould comprehend pre- 
cepts for all the moments of his life. 

This ſuitableneſs of general maxims of morality to 
all ſorts of circumſtances, raiſes our admiration of the 


| fertility, depth and wiſdom of the author; but it does 


not excuſe the injuſtice of his enemies, who haye en- 
deavoured to find in his Telemachus certain odious 
allegories, and to pervert the wiſeſt and moſt ſober de- 
ſigns into the moſt outrageous ſatires againſt all he 
moſt reſpected. They have inverted the characters, to 
find imaginary relations and to poiſon the pureſt in- 
tentions. Should the author have ſuppreſſed theſe fun- 
damental maxims of ſuch ſound and ſeaſonable mora- 
lity and politics, becauſe the moſt diſcreet manner of 
ſaying them could not ſhelter them from the miſcon- 
ſtructions of thoſe who delight in the baſeſt malice ? 


Our illuſtrious author has therefore united in his 
poem the greateſt beauties of the ancients. He has 
all the enthuſiaſm and profuſion of Homer, and all 
the magnificence and regularity of Virgil. Like the 
Greek poet, he paints every thing with ſtrength, 
ſimplicity and life, and has variety in his fable and 
diverſity in his characters; his reflections are moral, 
his deſcriptions lively, his imagination fruitful, and 
every where that beautiful fire which nature alone can 
beſtow. Like the Latin poet, he perfectly obſerves 
the unity of action, uniformity of character, the 
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order and rules of art, His judgment is profound and 
his thoughts elevated, while he at the ſame time unites 
the natural to the noble, and the ſimple to the ſub- 
lime. Art every where becomes nature. But the 
hero of our poet is more perfe& than thoſe of Homer 
and Virgil, his nog more pure, and his ſentiments 

| 


more noble. From all this let us conclude, that the 
author of Telemachus has ſhewn ” this poem, that 
the French nation is capable of all the delicacy of the 
Greeks, and of all the great ſentiments of the 3 8 
The elogium of the author is that of his country. 


End of Mr. Ramſay's Diſcourſe. 
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 Felemachus, guided by Minerva in the sſiape of Mentor, 
gets on — 5 after a shipwreck in the iſland of the God- 
deſs Calypſo, who was ſtill bewailing the departure 
of 22 15 Goddeſs gives him a kind — 
conceives a paſſion for him, offers him immortality, and 
deſires of him an account of his adventures. He relates 
to her his voyage to Pylos and Lacedemon ;* his ship- 
wreck on the coaſt of Sicily ; the danger he was in 0 
being ſacrificed to the manes of Anchiſes ; the aſſiſtance © 
which Mentor and he gave Aceſtes in an incurſion of 
Barbarians, and the care which this king took to re- 
quite their ſervice by giving them a Tyrian ship to 
return to their own country. 


ALYPSO could'not be comforted for the de- 
parture of Ulyſſes : in her grief ſhe found her- 
felt unhappy by being immortal. Her grotto no 
longer echoed with the ſweet muſic of her voice: 
the nymphs who attended her dared not ſpeak to 
her, dle often walked 3 en the flowery turf, 
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with which an eternal ſpring ſurrounded her iſland : 
but theſe beautiful ſcenes, Kr from alleviating her 
ſorrow, did but recall to her the ſad remembrance of 
Ulyſſes, whom ſhe there had ſeen ſo many times with 
her. She often ſtood motionleſs on the ſea-ſhore, 
which ſhe watered with. her tears, and was conti- 
nually turned towards the part where the ſhip of Ulyſ- 
ſes, ploughing the waves, had diſappeared from her 
eyes. On a ſudden ſhe perceived the fragments of à 
veſſel that had juſt been wrecked, rowers benches 
broken in pieces, oars ſcattered here and there on 
the ſand, a rudder, a maſt and cordage floating towards 
the ſhore. Then ſhe deſcried two men at a diſtance : 
one of them ſeemed in years; the other, though young, 
reſembled Ulyſſes. He had his ſweet and noble af- 
pet, with his ſtature and majeſtic port. The God- 
deſs knew him to be Telemachus, the ſon of that he- 
ro: but though the Gods far ſurpaſs all men in know- 
ledge, ſhe could not diſcover who the venerable per- 
ſon was by whom Telemachus was attended; becauſe 
the ſuperior Gods conceal from the inferior whatever 
they pleaſe; and Minerva, who accompanied Tele- 
machus in the ſhape of Mentor, would not be known 
by Calypſo. Mean time Calypſo rejoiced at a wreck 
which brought the ſon of Ulyſſes, ſo like his father, 
into her land. She advances towards him and 
without ſeeming to know who he is. What inſpires 
you, ſays ſhe to him, with the preſumption to land 
in my iſland? Know, young ſtranger, that none en- 
ters my empire unpuniſhed. She endeavoured to 
hide under theſe threatening words the joy of her 
heart, which in ſpite of her appeared in her face, 


Telemachus anſwered, O ! whoever - you are, 
whether a mortal or a Goddeſs (though none can 
ſee and not take you for a Deity ), can you be inſen- 
ſible to the misfortunes of a fon, who, feeking his 
father through perils of winds and waves, has ſeen 
his veſſel ſplit againſt your rocks? Who then is the 
father you are in queſt of? replied the Goddeſs, He 
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is called Ulyſſes, ſaid Telemachus; he is one of 
the kings who have, after a ten years ſiege, ſub- 
verted the famous Troy. His name was renowned 
through all Greece and Aſia for his valour in com- 
bat, and yet more ſo for his wiſdom in council. Now 
wandering o'er the whole extent of ſeas, he runs 
through all the moſt terrible dangers. His country 
ſeems to fly before him. Penelope his wife, and 1 
his ſon, have loſt all hopes of ever ſeeing him again. 
tam running the ſame hazards as he, to learn where 
he is. But, what do I ſay! perhaps he is now buried 
in the profound abyſles of the ſea. Pity our woes; 
and, O Goddeſs ! if you know what the deſtinies 
have done either to ſave or deſtroy Ulyſles, deign to 
inform his ſon Telemachus of it. . 
Calypſo, ſurpriſed and moved at finding ſo much 
wifdom and eloquence in ſuch blooming youth, 
could not ſatisfy her eyes with looking upon him, 
and remained ſilent. At _ ſhe ſaid to him, We 
will inform you, Telemachus, what has befallen 
your father; but the hiſtory of it is long, and it is 
time for you to refreſh yourſelf after Four toils. 
Come into the place of my abode, where I will re- 
ceive you as my ſon; come, you ſhall be my com- 
fort in this ſolitude; and I will procure you happi- 
neſs, if you know how to enjoy it. | 
Telemachus followed the Goddeſs, incircled by a 
crowd of young nymphs, above whom ſhe raiſed 
her whole Wart as a E oak in a foreſt raiſes its 
thick branches above all the ſurrounding trees. He 
admired the luſtre of her beauty, the rich purple of 
her long flowing robe, her hair tied with graceful negli- 
gence behind, the fire which flaſhed from her eyes, 
and the mildneſs which tempered its vivacity. Men- 
tor, with downcaſt eyes and a modeſt ſilence, followed 
Telemachus. © re Soon 
They came to the entrance of Calypſo's grotto, 
where TFelemachua was ſurpriſed to ſee, with an ap- 
pearance of a rural ſimplicity, all that can charm the 
eye, There was ſeen indeed neither gold 5 nor ſilver, 
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nor marble, nor columns, nor pictures, nor ſtatues : 


the grotto was hewn out of the rock, in arches lined 
with ſhells and pebbles ; its. tapeſtry was a young vine 
which extended its pliant branches equally on all 
ſides. Gentle zephyrs here maintained, in fpite of 
the beams of the ſun; a. delightful coolneſs. Foun- 
tains, ſweetly. purling through- meadows ſown with 


amaranths and violets, formed, in various places, 


baths as pure and clear as eryſtal. A thouſand 
ringing flowers enamelled the verdant carpets which: 
urrounded the grotto, There was found a whole 


wood of thoſe tufted trees which bear apples of gold, 


and whoſe, bloſſoms, which are renewed in all ſea- 


ſons, ſhed. the. ſweeteſt of all 4 This wood 


ſeemed to crown thoſe beautiful meads, and formed 


a ſhade which the rays of the ſun could not pene- 


trate. Here nothing was ever heard but the warbling 
of birds, or the murmurs of a brook, which, ruſh- 
ing from the top of a rock, fell in large and frothy 
ſtreams, and fled acroſs the meado w. 


The Goddeſs's grotto was on the declivity of a: 
hill, from whence one beheld the ſea, ſometimes 
clear and. ſmooth as glaſs, ſometimes. idly. irritated 
againſt the racks on which.it broke, bellowing and 
ſwelling its waves like mbuntains. From another 


Hide was. ſeen a river, in. which were iſlands border- 
ed with blooming. limes, and. lofty, poplars, which 


raiſed their haughty heads even to the clouds. The 
ſeveral channels, which formed thoſe iſlands, ſeem- 
ed. ſporting in the plain. Some rolled their. limpid 


waters. with, rapidity; ſame had a peaceful and fleepy 


ſtream;, others by. long windings ran back. again, to 
re-aſcend- as it. were to their ſource, and feemed not 
to. have power to. leave theſe enchanting borders. 
At a diſtance were ſeen hills and mountains, which 
loſt themſelves in the clouds, and formed, by. their- 
fantaſtic: figures, as delightful. an horizon as. the eys 
could wiſh; to behold, The neighbouring: mountains 
were covered. with verdant vine branches, hanging, 
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in feſtoons; the grapes, brighter than purple, could 
not conceal * e under the leaves, and the 
vine was over-loaded with: its fruit. The fig, the 
olive, the pomgranate, and all other trees, over- 
ſpread the ſain, and made it a large K 

Calypſo, having ſhewn Telemachus all theſe na- 
tural beauties, faid to him, Repoſe yourſelf ;. your 
garments. are wet, it. is time for. you to change them: 
afterwards I will ſee you again, and relate 8 
with which your heart will be touched. The God- 
deſs then cauſed him and Mentor to enter into the 
moſt ſecret and retired part of a grotto, next to that 
in which ſhe herſelf reſided. In this apartment the 
nymphs had taken care to light a great fire of cedar- 
wood, whoſe fragrant odor fuſed itſelf on all ſides, 
and had left ——— in it for their new gueſts. 
Telemachus, ſeeing; they had allotted him a tunic ef 
fine wool, whoſe whiteneſs eclipſed that of ſnow. 
and a purple robe embroidered with gold, took the 
pleaſure which is natural to youth, in viewing their 
magnificence. R + 


Mentor ſaid to him in a. grave tone, Are theſe, 
Telemachus, the thoughts which ought to. poſſeſs. 
the heart of the ſon of Ulyſſes 2 Think. rather of 
{upporting your father's reputation, and of conquer- 

mg the fortune which perſecutes you. A young man 
wha loves to deck himſelf vainly like a woman, is 
3 of wiſdom and glory: glory is due only 
to a ſoul which knows. to bear pain, and. trample: 
pleaſures.under foot.. 

Telemachus anſwered, fighing, May the Gods.de- 
ſtroy me rather than ſuffer luxury and yoluptuouſ- 
neſs to take poſſeſſion of my heart ] no, no, the ſon 
of Ulyſſes. ſhall never be vanquiſhed by the charms. 
of a ſoft and. an. effeminate. life. But how. gracious. 
is heaven in: direQing, us. after qur ſhipwreck to this. 


2 or this mortal, who loads us with bene 


\ 
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Fear, replied Mentor, leſt ſhe load you with evils: 
fear the ſweet, deceitful words more than the rocks 
which daſhed your veſſel in pieces. Shipwreck and 
death are leſs fatal than pleaſures which attack vir- 
tue, Take heed not to credit what ſhe will relate 
to you. Youth is preſumptuous; it hopes ever 
thing from itſelf ; though frail, it thinks itſelf al. 
ſuthcient, and that it has never any thing to fear; 
it is credulous and unwary. Be ſure not to regard 
Calypſo's ſweet and flattering words, which will in- 
ſinuate themſelves like a ae. under flowers, Suſ- 
pect their hidden poiſon, miſtruſt yourſelf, and always 
wait for my advice. 


After this, they returned to Calypſo, who was 
waiting for them. The nymphs with. braided hair 
and white veſtments immediately ſerved up a plain 
repaſt, but exquiſite with regard to its taſte and ele- 
gance. There was no fleſh but that of birds which 
they had taken in their nets, or of beaſts which they 
had killed with their arrows in the chace. Wine, 
more delicious than neQar, flowed from large ſilver 
vaſes into golden cups crowned with flowers. There 
were brought in baſkets all the fruits which the 
ſpring promiſes, and autumn laviſhes on the earth, 
At the ſame time four young nymphs began to ſing. 
They firſt ſung the war of the Gods againſt the 
giants; then the loves of Jupiter and Semele ; the 
birth of Bacchus, and his education under old Si- 
lenus; the race of Atalanta and Hippomenes, who 
was conqueror by means of the golden apples ga- 
thered in the gardens of the Heſperides : at laſt the 


Trojan war was likewiſe ſung, and the combats and 


_ wiſdom of Ulyſſes extolled to the ſkies. The chief 


of the nymphs, whoſe name was Leucothoe, joined 
the harmony of her lyre to the ſweet voices of all 
the others. When Telemachus heard the name of 
his father, the tears which ran down his cheeks gave 
a new luſtre to his beauty. But as Calypſo perceiv- 
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ed that he could not eat, and that he was ſeized with 
grief, the made a ſign to the nymphs; upon which 
they ſung the battle of the Centaurs with the Lapi- 
the, and the deſcent of Orpheus to hell to fetch his 
dear Eurydice from thence, | | | 
When the repaſt was ended, the Goddeſs took 
Telemachus aſide, and beſpoke him thus: You ſee, 
ſon of the great Ulyſſes, with what fayour I receive 
you; I am immortal; no man can enter this iſland 
without being puniſhed for his temerity; and even 
your ſhipwreck could not ſave you from my indig- 
nation, if I did not moreover love you. Your fa- 
ther had the ſame good fortune as you; but alas! 
he was not wiſe enough to turn it to his advantage. 
I detained him a long while in this iſland ; he might 
here have lived with me in a ſtate of immortality : 
but the blind paſſion of returning to his wretched 
country, made him reje& all theſe advantages. You 
ſee all he has loſt for Ithaca, which he will never 
ſee again. He was reſolved to leave me; he departs 
ed, and I was revenged by the tempeſt : his veſſel, 
having long been & {port of the winds, was bu- 
ried in the waves. Make a right uſe of ſo fad an 
example. After his ſhipwreck you can have no 
hopes of either ſeeing him again, or of ever reign- 
ing in the iſland of Ithaca after him ; be not af- 
flicted at his loſs, ſince you find a Goddeſs ready 
to make you happy, and a kingdom which ſhe of- 
fers you, To tn words —— added a long 
diſcourſe, to ſhew how happy Ulyſles had been wit 
her. She recited his adyentures in the cave of Po- 
lyphemus the Cyclop, and in the country of Anti- 
phates king of the Leſtrigons. She forgot not 
what happened to him in che iſland of Circe the 
daughter of the Sun, and the dangers he was in be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. She deſcribed the laſt 
ſtorm which Neptune had raiſed againſt bim when 
he departed. from her; and deſigning to make Te- 
l-machus think that he periſhed in this tempeſt, ſhe 
ſuppreſſed his arrival in the iſland of the Phæacians. 
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Telemachus, who had at firſt too haſtily aban- 
doned himſelf to joy at being,ſo well treated by Ca- 
Iypſo, at length perceived her artifice, and the wiſ- 
dom of the counſels which Mentor had juſt given 
him. He replied in a few words, O Goddeſs, ex- 
cuſe my ſorrow. I cannot at preſent. but grieve. 
Perhaps hereafter I may be more able to reliſh the 
happineſs you offer me. Permit me now to weep fos 
my father. You know better than I how much. he 
deſerves to be lamented. 


Calypſo, not daring to urge him further at firſt, 
pretended even to ſympathiſe with him in his grief, 
and to pity Ulyſſes. But the better to know the 
means of winning the heart of the youth, ſhe aſked 
bim how he was wrecked, and by what accidents 
he was on her eoaſt. The relation of my misfor- 
tunes, ſaid he, would be too tedious. No, no, 
zeplied ſhe, I long to know them ; make haſte to 
relate them to me. She preſſed him a long while: 
at length, not being able to deny her, he began 


thus: 


I left Ithaca in order to go and enquire of the 
other kings returned from the ſiege of Troy news 
of my father. My mother Penelope's ſuitors were 
furpriſed at my departure; for knowing their trea- 
ehery, I had taken care to conceal it from them. 
Neſtor, whom I ſaw at Pylos, nor Menelaus, who 
received me in a friendly manner at Lacedæmon, 
could inform me whether my father was ſtill alive. 
Weary of living continually in ſuſpenſe and uncer- 
tainty, F reſolved to go into Sicily, where I had 
heard that my father had been driven by the winds. 
But the ſage Mentor, whom you ſee here preſent , 
oppofed thi raſh defign ; repreſenting to me the 

yclops, menſtrous giants who devour men, on the 
one ſide; on the other, the fleet of Aneas and the 
Trojans who were on thoſe coaſts. The Trojans, 
faid he, are exaſperated againſt all the Greeks, and 
would take a ſingular ꝑleaſu e in ſhedding the blood 
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of the ſon of Ulyſſes. Return, continued he, to 
Ithaca; perhaps your father, beloved of the Gods, 
will be there as fon as vou : but if the Gods have 
decreed his deſtruction, if he muſt never ſee his coun- 


try again, you ſhould at leaſt go to revenge him, to 
tet your mother at liberty, to manifeſt your wiſdom 


to the world, and to let all Greece fee in you a king 
as worthy of reigning as ever Ulyſſes himſelf was. 
Theſe were ſalutary words; but I was not wiſe 
enough to liſten to them; I liſtened only to my paf- 
ſions. The ſage Mentor loved me ſo well as to at- 
tend me in this rafh voyage, which Lundertook con- 
trary to his counſel ; and the Gods permitted me to 
commit a fault, which was to cure me of my pre- 
ſumption, 

Whilſt Telemachus was ſpeaking, Calypſo gazed 
at Mentor. She was aſtoniſhed, and fancied ſhe 
perceived in him ſomething divine ; but ſhe could 
not clear up the confufion of her thoughts. She re- 
mained therefore full of fear and ſuſpicion at the 
fight of this ſtranger. And being apprehenſive that 
ſhe ſhould diſcover her diſorder, Go on, ſaid ſhe to 
Telemachus, and ſatisfy my curioſity. Telemachus 
thus reſumed his ſtory : _ 


We had for a long time a favourable wind for ſail- 
ing to Sicily; but at laſt a black tempeſt raviſhed the 
heavens from our eyes, and we were involved in a 
profound night. By the flaſhes of lightning we diſ- 
covered other ſhips expoſed to the ſame danger, and 
wane! knew that they were /Eneas's fleet; no 

els formidable to us than the rocks themſelves. 
Then I perceived, but too late, what the heat of 
my imprudent youth had hindered me from con- 
ſidering with attention. Mentor appeared in this 
danger not only firm and intrepid, but more ga 

than uſual. It was. he who encouraged me, wy 
was ſenſible that he inſpired me with an invincible 
fortitude. He gave out alt orders with tranquilli- 


ty, while the pilot was ata loſs what to do. Dear 
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Mentor, ſaid I, why did I refuſe to yield to yout 


counſel? How wretched am in following my own, 
at an age when one has no foreſight of the future, no 
experience of the paſt, nor wiſdom to govern the pre- 
ſent ! O! ſhould we ever eſcape this tempeſt, I will 


miſtruſt myſelf as my moſt dangerous enemy; you 
Mentor, ſhall always rule me. 2 


Mentor replied with a ſmile, I am far from re- 
proaching you with the fault you have committed; 
it ſuffices that you are ſenſible of it, 'and that it will 
teach you another time to curb your defires, But 
when the danger 1s over, your preſumption perhaps 
will return. We muſt however at preſent ſupport 
ourſelves by our courage. Before we run into dan- 
ger, we ſhould foreſee and apprehend it ; but when 
one is in it, we have nothing to do but to deſpiſe it. 
Be therefore the worthy ſon of Ulyſſes, and mani- 


feſt a courage ſuperior to all the dangers which threat- 
en you. 


he good-nature and courage of Mentor charm- 


ed me; but I was ſtill much more ſurpriſed, when 
I ſaw with what dexterity he delivered us from 
the Trojans. The moment the heavens began to 
clear up, and the Trojans ſeeing us near could not 
but have known us, he obſeryed one of their ſhips, 
which nearly reſembled ours, and had been ſepa- 
rated by the ſtorm, whoſe ſtern was crowned with 
certain flowers. He immediately placed garlands 
of the like flowers upon our ſtern ; he tied them 
himſelf with ribbands of the ſame colour as thoſe of 
the Trojans, and ordered all our rowers to ſtoop as 
cloſe as poſſible to their benches, that they might 
not be known by the enemy. In this condition 
we paſſed through the midſt of their fleet, while 
they ſhouted for joy at ſeeing us, as though they 
had ſeen their companions whom they thought they 
had loſt : nay, we were conſtrained, by the violence 
of the ſea, to ſail a good while along with them, 
At laſt we ſtaid a little behind; and whilſt the im- 
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etuous winds drove them towards Africa, we made 
or utmoſt efforts to land by dint of rowing on the 
eighbouring coaſt of Sicily. 
We indeed arrived there, but what we ſought 
as no leſs fatal than the fleet which occaſoned 
Pour flight. We found on this coaſt of Sicily other 
rojans, and conſequently enemies of the Greeks. 
Here reigned old Aceſtes, who ſprung from Troy. 
We had hardly reached the ſhore, but the inha- 
Wbitants, — us either other people of the 
Wiſland who had taken arms to ſurpriſe them, or 
foreigners who came to ſeize their lands, burnt our 
$ veſſel in the firſt tranſport of their rage, and mur- 
= dered all our companions ; reſerving only Mentor 
and myſelf to — us to Aceſtes, that he might 
learn — us what were our deſigns, and from 
whence we came. We entered the city with our 
hands tied behind our backs, and our death was 
deferred only that we might ſerve for a ſight to a 
cruel people, when they ſhould know that we were 
E Greeks. 

We were immediately preſented to Aceſtes, who 
holding his golden ſceptre in his hand, was admi- 
niſtering Juſtice among the people, and preparing 
for a grand ſacrifice. He aſked us, in a ſtern 
voice, of what country we were, and the occaſion 
of our voyage. Mentor immediately replied, and 
laid to him, We come from the coaſt of great 
Heſperia, and our country is not far from thence. 
Thus he avoided faying that we were Greeks. But 
Aceſtes, without hearing any thing more, and takin 
us for foreigners who concealed our deſign, ——.— 
us to be ſent into a neighbouring foreſt, to ſerve as 
ſlaves under thoſe who tended his flocks. This con- 
dition appearing to me more intolerable than death, 
O king, cried ö put us to death rather than treat 
us thus unworthily. Know that I am Telemachus, 
the ſon of the ſage Ulyſſes, king of the Ithacans 
I am ſeeking my father in every fea : if I can 
neither find him, nor return to my native coun- 
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Mentor, ſaid I, why did I refuſe to yield to yout 
counſel? How wretched am I in following my own, 
at an age when one has no foreſight of the future, no 
experience of the paſt, nor wiſdom to govern the pre- 
ſent ! O! ſhould we ever eſcape this tempeſt, I will 


miſtruſt myſelf as my moſt dangerous enemy ; you 
Mentor, ſhall always rule me. = 


Mentor replied with a ſmile, I am far from re- 
proaching you with the fault you have committed; 
it ſuffices that you are ſenſible of it, and that it will 
teach you another time to curb your deſires, But 
when the danger 1s over, your preſumption perhaps 
will return. We muſt however at preſent ſupport 
ourſelves by our courage. Before we run into dan- 
ger, we ſhould foreſee and apprehend it ; but when 
| one is in it, we have nothing to do but to deſpiſe it, 
| Be therefore the worthy ſon of Ulyſſes, and mani- 
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feſt a courage ſuperior to all the dangers which threat- de 
| en you | = 4 
The good-nature and courage of Mentor charm- G 
ed me; but I was ſtill much more ſurpriſed, when 
I ſaw with what dexterity he delivered us from h 


the Trojans. The moment the heavens began to 
clear up, and the Trojans ſeeing us near could not 
but have known us, he obſeryed one of their ſhips, 
which nearly reſembled ours, and had been ſepa- 
rated by the ſtorm, whoſe ſtern was crowned with 
certain flowers. He immediately placed garlands 
of the like flowers upon our ſtern ; he tied them 
himſelf with ribbands of the ſame colour as thoſe of 
the Trojans, and ordered all our rowers to ſtoop as 
cloſe as poſlible to their benches, that they might 
not be known by the enemy. In this condition 
we paſſed through the midſt of their fleet, while 

they ſhouted for joy at ſeeing us, as though they 
had ſeen their companions whom they thought they 
had loſt: nay, we were conſtrained, by the violence 
of the ſea, to ſail a good while along with them, 
At laſt we ſtaid a little behind; and whilſt the im- 
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etuous winds drove them towards Africa, we made 
Fur utmoſt efforts to land by dint of rowing on the 
eighbouring coaſt of Sicily. 
Wee indeed arrived there, but what we ſought 
was no leſs fatal than the fleet which occa"oned 
Pour flight. We found on this coaſt of Sicily other 
WT rojans, and conſequently enemies of the Greeks. 
Here reigned old Aceſtes, who ſprung from Troy. 
e had hardly reached the ſhore, but the inha- 
Whbitants, — us either other people of the 
iſland who had taken arms to ſurpriſe them, or 
foreigners who came to ſeize their lands, burnt our 
ö veſſel in the firſt tranſport of their rage, and mur- 
dered all our companions ; reſerving only Mentor 
and myſelf to — us to Aceſtes, that he might 
learn — us what were our deſigns, and from 
whence we came. We entered the city with our 
hands tied behind our backs, and our death was 
deferred only that we might ſerve for a fight to a 
8 cruel people, when they ſhould know that we were 
& Greeks. | 

We were immediately preſented to Aceſtes, who 
holding his golden ſceptre in his hand, was admi- 
niſtering juſtice among the people; and preparing 
for a grand ſacrifice, He aſked us, in a ſtern 
voice, of what country we were, and the occaſion 
of our voyage. Mentor immediately replied, and 
laid to him, We come from the coaſt of great 
Heſperia, and our country is not far from thence. 
Thus he avoided ſaying _ we were Greeks. But 
Aceſtes, without hearing any thing more, and takin 
us for foreigners who concealed our deſign, — 
us to be ſent into a neighbouring foreſt, to ſerve as 
ſlaves under thoſe who tended his flocks. This con- 
dition appearing to me more intolerable than death, 
O king, cried ö put us to death rather than treat 
us thus unworthily. Know that I am Telemachus, 
the ſon of the ſage Ulyſles, king of the Ithacans; 
I am ſeeking my father in every fea : if I can 
neither find him, nor return to my native coun- 
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try, nor avoid ſlavery, take from me a- life which l 
cannof ſupport, 


I had hardly uttered theſe words, when all the en- 
raged people cried out, that they ought to put to 
death the ſon of the cruel Ulyfles, whoſe artificez 
had overthrown the city of Troy. O ſon of Ulyſſes, 
faid Aceſtes to me, I cannot refuſe your blood to the 
manes of the many Trojans, whom your father 
has ſent to the banks of black Cocytus; you, and he 
who conducts you, ſhall die. At the ſame time an 
old man of the company adviſed the king to ſacrifice 
us on the tomb of Anchiſes. Their blood, ſaid he, 
will be grateful to the ſhade of that hero; /Eneas 
himſelf, when he ſhall hear of ſuch a ſacrifice, will 
rejoice to ſee how much you love what of all things 
in the world was the deareſt to him. All the E 
applauded this propoſition, and thought of nothing 
but of ſacrificing us. They were already leading us 
to the tomb of Anchiſes; they had there erected two 
altars, on which the holy fire was kindled ; the 
knife which was to ſlay us was before our eyes; we 
were crowned with flowers; no pity could fave our 
lives; our fate was determined, when Mentor, calm- 


ly deſiring leave to ſpeak to the king, ſaid to him: 


O Aceſtes, if the misfortunes of the youthful 
Telemachus, who never bore arms againſt the Tro- 
Jans, cannot move you, at leaſt let your own in- 
tereſt move you. The knowledge I have obtained 
of prefages and the will of the Gods, inform ' me, 
that before three days are elapſed, you. will be 
attacked 'by barbarous nations, which are coming 
hke a torrent from the tops of the mountains to 
overflow your city, and to ravage all- your coun- 
try. Make haſte to prevent them; put your ſub- 
jets under arms, and delay not a moment to drive 
within your walls the rich flocks and herds which 
you have in the fields, If my prediftion is falſe, 
you will be at liberty to ſacrifice us in three days; is 
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on the contrary it is true, you will remember that 
you ought not to take away the life of thoſe to whom 
you owe your own. 1 1 
Aceſtes was aſtoniſhed at theſe words, which 
Mentor pronounced with a confidence which he had 
never found in any man. I plainly perceive, O 
ſtranger, replied he, that the Gods who have al- 
latte you ſo ſmall a portion of the gifts of for- 
tune, have given you a wiſdom which is more va- 
luable than the greateſt proſperity. At the ſame 
time he put off the ſacrifice, and immediately gave 
the orders which were neceſſary to prevent the at- 
tack, with which Mentor had threatened him. No- 
thing was ſeen on every fide but trembling women, 
men bowed down with age, and little children with 
tears in their eyes, retiring into the city. Herds of 
lowing oxen and flocks of bleating ſheep came in 
crowds, quitting their fat paſtures, and unable to 
find ſtabling enough to receive them. There was 
in all parts a confuſed noiſe of men, who preſſed 
upon and could not underſtand each other, who took 
in this confuſion a ſtranger for their friend, and who 
run without knowing whither they were going. 
But the chiefs of the city, conceiting themſelves wiſer 
than the reſt, imagined that Mentor was an im- 
E who had made a falſe prediction to ſave 
is life. | 
Before the end of the third day, whilſt they were 
full of theſe thoughts, there was ſeen on the deſcent 
of the neighbouring, mountains a curling cloud of 
duſt ; then they perceived an innumerable hoſt of 
armed Barbarians. They were the Hymerians, a 
ſavage people, with the nations which inhabit the 
Nebrodian mountains, and the top of Agragas, where 
a winter reigns, which was never ſoftened by the 
zephyrs. They who had deſpiſed Mentor's predic- 
tion, loſt their flaves and their flocks. The king 
ſaid to Mentor, 1 forget that you are Greeks ; our 
enemies are become our faithful friends. The Gods 
have ſent you to ſave us; 1 do not expect leſs from 
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your valour than from the wiſdom of your counſels; 
make haſte to ſuccour us. 

Mentor diſcovers in his eyes an intrepidity which 
aſtoniſhes the fierceſt warriors. He takes a buckler, 
a helmet, a ſword and a lance; he marſhals the ſol- 
diers of Aceſtes ; he marches at their head, and ad- 
vances in good order towards the enemy, Aceſtes, 
though full of courage, can by reaſon of his age only 
follow him at a IAznce. I follow him cloſer, but 
cannot equal his valour. In the battle his cuiraſs re- 
ſembled the immortal Ægis. Death ran from rank 
to rank wherever his blows deſcended : ſo a Numi- 
dian lion, ſtung with hunger, falls on a flock of feeble 
ſheep ; he rends, he flays, he ſwims in blood, and 
the ſhepherds, inſtead of ſuccouring the flock, fly 
trembling to eſcape his fury. 


The Barbarians, who hoped to ſurpriſe the city, 
were themſelves ſurpriſed and thrown into diſorder, 
The ſubjects of Aceſtes, animated by Mentor's words 
and valour, felt a vigour of which they thought 
themſelves incapable. With my lance I killed the 
ſon of the enemy's king; he was of my age, but he 
was taller than 1; for theſe people are deſcended from 
a race of giants of the ſame origin as the Cyclops. 
He deſpiſed ſo weak an adverſary as me. But with- 
out being alarmed at his prodigious ſtrength or dy 
and brutal air, I thruſt my lance againſt his breaſt, 
and made him as he expired yomit forth torrents of 
black blood. He had like to have cruſhed me in 
his fall. The clattering of his arms reſounded in the 
mountains. I tcok the ſpoils, and returned to find 
Aceſtes. Mentor, having entirely routed the enemy, 
cut them in pieces, and purſued the fugitives even 
into the woods. 

This ſo unexpected a ſucceſs made Mentor looked 
upon as a man beloved and inſpired by the Gods. 
Aceſtes, touched with gratitude, told us, that he 
ſhould be in the greateſt fear for us, if Eneas's fleet 
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ſhould return to Sicily, He gave us a ſhip to return 
without delay to our own country, loaded us with 
preſents, = preſſed us to depart, in order to pre- 
vent the evils he foreſaw. But not caring to give us 
either a pilot or rowers of his own nation, for fear 
they ſhould be too much expoſed upon the coaſt of 
Greece, he provided for us ſome Phoenician mer- 
chants, who, trading with all the nations of. the 
world, had nothing to fear, and were to bring back 
the veſlel to Aceſtes, when they had left us in Ithaca. 
But the Gods, who ſport with the deſigns of men, 
reſerved us for other misfortunes, 93 


End of the Firſt Bool. 
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THE 


ADVENTURES 


OF 


TELEMACHUS, 


SON f ULYSSES. 


BOOK the SECOND. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus relates kow he was taken in the Tyrian veſſel 
by the fleet of Seſoſtris, and carried captive into 
Egypt. He deſcribes the beauty of the country, and the 
wiſe government of its king. He adds, that Mentor 

. was ſent a ſlave into Ethiopia; that he himſelf was 
reduced to tend a flock in the deſart of Oaſis ; that 
Termoſiris, a prieſt of Apollo, comforted him, by 
teaching lim to tmitate Apollo, who had formerly 
been a Shepherd to king Admetus ; that Seſoſtris was 
at laſt informed of all the wonders which he did among 

the Shepherds ; that being convinced of his innocence 
ne recalled him, and premiſed to ſend him back to 
Ithaca ; but that the death of this king plunged him 
again in fresh misfortunes ; that he was impriſoned 
in a tower on the ſea-shore, from whence he ſaw the 
new king Bocchorts, who perished in a battle againſt 
his own ſubjects, who had rebelled, and were aſſiſted 
by the Tyrians. 


HE Tyrians, by their pride, had irritated 
againſt them king Seſoſtris, who reigned in 
rope, and had conquered many kingdoms. The 
riches they had acquired by commerce, and the 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength of their impregnable city of Tyre, which 
is ſituated in the ſea, having puffed. up the heart of 
theſe people, they had refuſed to pay Seſoſtris the 
tribute he impoſed upon them in his return from his 
conqueſts, and had ſent ſome troops to his brother, 
who had attempted to aſſaſſinate him at his return, 
in the midſt of ho rejoicings of a grand feftiyal. 


Seſoſtris had reſolved, in order to humble their 
pride, to interrupt their commerce in every ſea. His 
ſhips went to all parts in ſearch of the Phœnicians. 
An Egyptian fleet met us, as we began to loſe ſight 
= of the mountains of Sicily. The port and the land 
ſeemed to fly from us, and to loſe themſelves in the 
BZ clouds. At the ſame time we ſaw the Egyptian 
ſhips, like a floating city, approaching. The Phce- 
nicians knew, and endeavoured to get clear of them : 
but it was too late, Their fails were better than 
ours; the wind favoured them; their rowers were 
more numerous. They board, take, and carry us 

priſoners into Egypt. | 


In vain did I repreſent to them that we were not 
Phœnicians; they hardly deigned to hear me. They 
took us for ſlaves in whom the Phoenicians traded, 
and thought only of the un of ſuch a prize, We 
now obſerve the waves of the ſea to whiten by their 
confluence with thoſe of the Nile, and perceive the 
coaſt of Egypt almoſt as low as the ſea. We after- 
wards arrive at the iſle of Pharos, which is near to 
the city of No, and from thence fail up the Nile as 
far as Memphis. 

If grief for our captivity had not rendered us in- 
ſenſible to all pleaſures, our eyes would have been 
charmed with ſeeing this fertile country of Egypt 
like a delightful garden, watered by an infinite num- 
ber of canals. We could not caſt our eyes on 
either ſhore without ſeeing opulent cities, countr 
houſes agreeably ſituated, lands yearly covered wit 
a golden haryeſt without ever lying fallow, meadows 
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full of flocks and herds, husbandmen bending under 
the weight of the fruits which the earth had poured 
out of her boſom, and ſhepherds who made all the 
echoes round them repeat the ſweet ſounds of their 
flutes and their pipes. 


Happy the people, ſaid Mentor, who are govyern- 
ed by a wiſe king! They abound ; they live hap- 
py, and love him to whom they owe all their hap- 
pineſs. It is thus, added he, O Telemachus ! that 
you ougnt to reign, and to cauſe the joy of your 
people, if ever the Gods put you in poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of your father. Love your ſubje&; 
as your children, reliſh the pleaſure of being be- 
loved by them, and act ſo that they may never be 
ſenſible of peace and joy, without remembering that 
it is a good king who made them theſe rich pre- 
ſents. Kings who think only of making them- 
ſelves feared, and of humbling their people in or- 
der to render them more ſubmiſſive, are the ſcourges 
of human kind. They are feared as they deſire to 
be; but then they are hated, deteſted, and have { 
more to apprehend from their ſubjects than their 1 
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ſubjeQs have to apprehend from them. i 

e e Mentor, Alas ! it is not our buſineſs . 2 
to think of the maxims by which we ought to u 
reign ; there is no Ithaca for us, we ſhall never v 


ſee our country nor Penelope again. And though 
even Ulyſſes ſhould return, full of glory, to his 
kingdom, he will never have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
me there : never ſhall I haye that of obeying him, 
in order to learn how to command. Let us die, 
my dear Mentor; other thoughts are no longer al- 
lowed us ; let us'die, fince the Gods have no pity 
of us. 

As I ſpoke thus, profound ſighs interrupted all 
my words. But Mentor, who was apprehenſive of 
evils betore they happened, vo longer knew what 
it was to fear them when they were preſent. Un- 


worthy ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes l cried he, what ! do 
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you ſuffer yourſelf to be vanquiſhed by your misfor- 


tunes! Know that you will one day lee again the 
iſle of Ithaca and Penelope: you ſhall ſee, even in 
his former glory, him whom you never knew, the 
* invincible Ulyſſes; whom fortune cannot ſubdue, 
and who, in his calamities, yet greater than yours, 
teaches you never to deſpair. O | if he ſhould. hear, 
in the remote country on which the tempeſt has 
thrown him, that his ſon knows to imitate neither 
his patience nor his fortitude, the news would over- 
EZ whelm him with ſhame, and be more grievous to 
him than all the evils he has fo long endured. 
Mentor afterwards made me take notice .of the 
joy and plenty which overſpread the whole country 
ot Egypt, in which were reckoned two-and-twenty 
thouſand cities, He admired the good government 
of theſe cities; the juſtice esl in favour of the 
poor againſt the rich; the good education of chil- 
dren, who were trained up to obedience, labour, 
ſobriety, the love of arts or letters; the exact obſer- 
vation of all religious ceremonies, the diſintereſted 
ſpirit, the thirſt of honour, the fidelity towards men, 
and the reverence of the Gods, which every father 
inſtilled into his children. He was never weary of 
admiring this beautiful order. Happy the people, 
was he continually ſaying to me, who are thus go- 
verned by a wiſe king! but ſtill more happy the 
king who cauſes the falicity of ſuch multitudes, and 
finds his own in his virtue! He holds men by a 
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namely, that of love. Men not only obey, but 
even delight to obey him. He reigns in all hearts; 
every one, inſtead of wiſhing to get rid of him, is 
afraid of loſing him, and would lay down his life 
tor him. | 

I was attentive to what Mentor ſaid, and per- 
ceived that my courage revived from the bottom of 
my heart as my wiſe friend was talking to me. 
As ſoon as we arrived at Memphis, a rich and mag- 
nifticent city, the governor ordered that we ſhould 
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chain an hundred times ſtronger than that of fear, 
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o as far as Thebes, to be preſented to king Se- 
joſtris, who was deſirous of inſpecting into things 
himſelf, and was great! panel againſt the 
Tyrians. We therefore {till proceeded vp the Nile, 
as far as the famous Thebes, which has an hundred 
gates, and was the place of this great prince's re- 
ftidence. This city appeared to us of a prodigious 
extent, and more popvlous than the moſt flouriſhing 
cities of Greece. Its policy is perfect with regard 
to the neatneſs of the ſtreets, water courſes, the 
convenienoy of baths, the culture of arts, and the 
Public ſafety. The ſquares are adorned with foun- 
tains and obeliſks ; the temples are of marble, and 
of a plain but majeſtic architeQure. The prince's 
palace alone is like a great city: nothing is ſeen there 
but marble columns, pyramids and obeliſks, coloſ- 
ſean ſtatues, and furniture of ſolid gold and filver. 
Thoſe who had taken us told the king, that we 
, were found on board a Phceniciin ſh'p. He gave 
| audience every day, at certain ſtated hours, to all 
his ſubjeRs, who had any complaints to make, or 

informations to give him. He neither deſpiſed nor 

repulſed any man, and thought himſelf a king only WW ' 
to do good to his ſubjects, whom he loved as his 
childten. As for ſtrangers, he received them with 
indulgence, and was deſirous of ſeeing them, be- 
cauſe he thought that one always learns ſomethirg 
uſeful, by informing one's ſelf of the cuſtoms and 

maxims of diſtant nations. This curioſity of the 

# king was the occaſion of our being brought before 

k him. He was on an ivory throne, holding a golc- 

Nl en ſcepter in his hand. He was now in years, 

but agreeable, full of ſwe-tneſs and majeſty. He 

ö adminiſtered juſtice daily among his people with 1 

1 atience and wiſdom which all admired without 

flattery. After having toiled all the day in ſettling 

ublic affairs, and in rendering impartial juſtice, h- 
refr:ſhed himſelf in the evening in hearing of ti 
learned, or in converſing with the beſt of men 2 
whom he well knew how to ſelect and admit ni 
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his familiarity. He could not be reproached in all 
his life, but with having triumphed with too much 
E oftentation over the kings he conquered, and with 
FE repoſing too much confidence in one of his ſubjects, 
whoſe picture I ſhall preſently give you. 
When he ſaw me, he pitied my youth; he aſked 
me my name and my country, and we were aſto- 
© niſhed at the wiſdom which flowed from his mouth. 
© TI anſwered him, O mighty prince, you are no ſtranger 
to the ſiege of Troy which laſted ten years, and its 
giſtruction which coſt all Greece ſo much blood. 
Ulyfles my father was one of the principal kings who 
deſtroyed that city. He wanders through every 
ſca without being able to find the iſle of Ithaca, his 
kingdom. I am in ſearch of him, and a misfortune 
like his was the occaſion of my being taken. Re- 
ſtore me to my father and to my country: fo may 
the Gods preſerve you to your children, and make 
Ca OIL ot the happineſs of living under ſo good 
a father! 
Scſoſtris continued to behold me with an eye of 
compaſſion: but deſiring to know if what 1 ſaid 
bas true, he referred us to one of his officers, who 
Vas commanded to inform himſelf of thoſe who had 
taken our ſhip, whether we were really Greeks or 
. Phoenicians. If they are Phoenicians, ſaid the king, 
Wifey muſt be A puniſhed, for being our enemies, 
d and ſtill more for having endea voured to deceive us 
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je by a baſe lye. If on the contrary they are Greeks, 


te I would have them treated kindly, and ſent back to 
g- their own country in one of my ſhips ; for I love 
Greece : ſeveral Egyptians have been legiſlators 
there. I am no ſtranger to the virtue of Hercules; 
the fame of Achilles has reached even to us, and I 
admire what has been told me of the wiſdom of the 
unhappy Ulyſſes. It is a pleaſure to me to relieve 
virtue in diſtreſs. | 

The officer to whom the king committed the 
inquiry into our affair, had a ſoul as corrupted and 
utiul as Seſoſtris was fincere and generous. This 
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officer was called Metophis, He endeavoured to 
enſnate us by his queſtions; and perceiving that Men- 
tot anſwered with more wiſdom than 1, he looked 
upon him with averſion and jealouſy : for the bad 
are provoked at the good. He ſeparated us, and 
from that time I knew not what was become of 
Mentor. This ſeparation was a thunder-bolt to me. 
Metophis always hoped that by examining us ſe— 
parately, he ſhould make us ſay contrary things; 
he hoped eſpecially to dazzle me by flattering pro- 
miſes, and to make me confeſs what Mentor might 
have concealed from him. In ſhort, he did not really 
{eek for the truth, but endeavoured to find ſome 
pretence to tell the king that we were Phœnicians, 
in order to make us his ſlaves. In fact, notwith- 
ſtanding our innocence and the king's ſagacity, he 
found the means of deceiving him. Alas ! to what 
are kings expoſed ! Even the wiſeſt are frequently 
abuſed. Artful and {c!fſh men ſurround them; the 
good retire, becauſe they are neither importunate 


nor flatterers: the good wait till they are ſought 


after, and princes do not often ſeek after them, 
On the contrary, the wicked are impudent, trea- 
cherous, inſinuating and officious, artful diſſemblers, 
ready to do any thing againſt honour and conſcience, 
to gratify the paſſions of him who reigns. O! how 
unhappy is a king in being expoſed to the artifices 
of the wicked ! He is ruined if he does not repulſe 
flattery, and if he loves not thoſe who boldly tell 
him the truth. Theſe were the reflections I made 
in my diſtreſs; I recollected all that I had heard from 
Mentor, 

In the mean time Metophis ſent me towards the 
mountains of the deſert of Oafis with his ſlaves, 


that I might be a flave with them, and look after 


his numerous flocks. Here Calypſo interrupted 
Telemachus, ſaying, Well, what did you do then, 
you who in 65 preferred death to flavery? Tele- 


machus replied, My misfortunes continually increaſ- 


ed; I had no longer the fad conſolation of chuſing 
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ſervitude or death; I was forced to be a ſlave, and 
to exhauſt, if I may uſe the expreſſion, all the rigors 
of fortune. I had no hope left, and I could not 


peak even one word in order to work out my de- 


liverance. Mentor has fince told me that he was 
ſold to Ethiopians, and that he went with them into 
Ethiopia. | 

As for me I arrived in horrible deſerts : here 
burning ſands are ſeen in the midſt of the plains ; 
{nows which never diſſolve, and make an eternal 
winter on the tops of the mountains ; and paſtures 
for cattle are only found amongſt the rocks. To- 
wards the middle of theſe ſteep mountains, the val- 
lies are ſo deep, that the rays of the ſun can hardly 
reach them, | 5 

The only perſons 1 found in this country, were 
ſ1-pherds as ſavage as the country itfelf. There | 
paſted the nights in bewailing my misfortunes, and 
the days in tending a flock, to avoid the brutal fury 
of the chief flave, who, hoping to obtain his liber- 
ty, was continually accuſing the reſt, in order to 
make a merit to his maſter of his zeal and attach- 
ment to his intereſts. The name of this flave was 
Butis. I was ready to fink on this occaſion. Op- 
preſt with grief, I one day forgot my flock, and 
ſtretched myſelf on the graſs near a cave, where I 


expected death, unable longer to _——_ my pains. 


The ſame moment I perceived that 


e whole moun- 


| tain trembled; the oaks and pines ſeemed to deſcend 
from its ſummit ; the winds retained their breath, 
and a hollow voice iſſuing out of the cave, uttered 
| theſe words: « Son of the ſage Ulyſſes, you, like him, 


muſt become great by patience. Princes who have 
ly been happy, are ſeldom worthy of being 
; luxury corrupts, and pride intoxicates them. 
Happy will you be if you ſurmount your misfor- 
tunes, and if you never forget them. You ſhall ſee 


Ithaca again, and your glory ſhall aſcend to the ſtars. 
When you are the maſter of others, remember that 
you yourſelf have been weak, poor, and in trouble 
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like them ; take a pleaſure in relieving them ; lov e 
our ſubjects, deteſt flattery, and know that you will 
e great only in proportion to your moderation and 


; refolades in ſubduing your — » 


Thele divine words penetrated even to the bot- 
tom of my heart, and cauſed joy and courage to 
revive in it. I did not feel that horror which makes 
the hair riſe upright on the head, and chills the 
blood in the veins, when the Gods reveal them- 
ſelves to mortals : J roſe in tranquillity ; I fell on 
my knees, and lifting up my hands to en wor- 
ſh pped Minerva, to whom I believed myſelf in- 
debted for this oracle. At the ſame time I found 
myſelf a new man; wiſdom enlightened my mind; 
I telt a pleaſing power to moderate all my paſſions, 
and to check the impetuoſity of my youth. I made 
myſelf beloved by all the ſhepherds of the deſert. 
My meekneſs, my patience, my diligence, at laſt ap- 
peaſed the cruel Butis, who was in authority over 


the other ſhaves, and at firft took a pleaſure in tor- 
menting me. 


The better to bear the irkſomeneſs of captivity 
and ſolitude, I ſought for books; for I was over- 
whelmed with melancholy, for want of ſome in- 
ſtructions to cheriſh and ſupport my mind. Happy 
they, ſaid I, who are diſguſted with violent plea- 
ſures, and know to be contented with the ſweets 
of an innocent life ! Happy they who delight in 
being inſtructed, and who take a pleaſure in culti- 
vating their minds with knowledge ! On whatever 
part adverſe fortune may throw them, they always 
carry entertainment with them; and the diſquiet 
which preys upon others, even in the midſt of plea- 
ſures, is unknown to thoſe who can employ them- 
ſelves in reading. Happy they who love to read, 
and are not, like me, deprived of it. As theſe 
thoughts were revolving in my mind, I went into 
a gloomy foreſt, where I immediately perceived an 
old man holding a book in his hand. 
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The forehead of this old man was large, bald, 
and a little wrinkled : a white beard hung down to 
his girdle 3 his ſtature was tall and majeſtic, his 
complexion ſtill freſh and ruddy, his eyes lively 
and piercing, his voice ſweet, his words plain and 
charming, 1 never ſaw ſo venerable an old man, 
His name was Termoſiris: he was a prieſt of Apollo, 
and officiated in a marble temple, which the 20 4 
of Egypt had dedicated to that God in this foreſt. 


The book which he held in his hand was a col-/ 


lection of hymns in honour of the God. He ac- 
coſts me in a friendly manner, and we diſcourſe to- 
cether. He related things paſt ſo well, that they 
ſeemed preſent, and yet with ſuch brevity that his 
accounts never tired me. He foreſaw the future by 
his profound knowledge, which made him know 
men, and the deſigns of which they were capable. 
With all this wiſdom he was chearful and complai- 
ſant, and the ſprightlieſt youth has not ſo _—_ 

e 


graces as this man had in ſo advanced an age. 


b ee loved young men, when they were trac- 


table, and had a reliſh for virtue. 

He ſoon tenderly loved me ; he furniſhed me 
with- books for my conſolation, and called me his 
ſon. I often ſaid to him, O my father ! the Gods, 
who deprived me of Mentor, have had pity on me; 
they have given me another ſupport in you. This 
man, like 79 Linus, was, without doubt, 
inſpired by the Gods. He recited to me the verſes 
he had made, and gave me thoſe of ſeveral excel- 
lent poets who were favourites of the Muſes. When 
he was clad in his long robe of a ſhining» white, 
and took his ivory lyre in his hand, the rygers, the 
bears, the lions, came to fawn upon him, and to 
lick his feet. The Satyrs came out of the woods 


to dance around him, the trees themſelyes ſeemed 
to be moved, and one would have thought the af- 


tected rocks were going to deſcend from the tops 
of the mounrains at the charms of his melodious 


accents, He ſung but the majeſty of * Gods, the 
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virtue of heroes, and the wiſdom of men who pre- 
fer 15.0 to pleaſure. 

e often told me that I ought to take courage, 
and that the Gods would not abandon either Ulyſſes 
or his ſon, At laſt he aſſured me that I ought, af- 
ter the example of Apollo, to teach the ſhepherds 
to cultivate the Muſes. Apollo, ſaid he, provoked 
at Jupiter's diſturbing the heavens with his thunder 


in the brighteſt days, determined to revenge him- 


ſelf on the Cyclops who forged the bolts, and flew 
them with his arrows. Meunt Etna immediately 
ceaſed to diſgorge its ſtorms of curling flames ; no 
longer were heard the ſtrokes of the terrible ham- 
mers, which ſtriking the anvil excited the groans 
of the deep caverns of the earth, and of the abyſles 
of the ſea. Iron and braſs being no longer poliſhed 
by the Cyclops, began to. ruſt. Vulcan quits his 
forge in a rage, mounts though lame with ſpeed to- 
wards Olympus, arrives ſweating and covered with 


duſt, in the aſſembly of the Gods, and makes bitter 


complaints. Jupiter is provoked at Apollo, dnves 
him out of heaven, and hurls him headlong to 
the earth. His empty chariot performs of itſelf 
its uſual courſe, to give the day and night to men 
with a regular change of the ſeaſons. Apollo, ſtript 
of his rays, was forced to turn ſhepherd, and tend 
the flocks of king Admetus. He played on the 
flute, and all the other ſwains came to. ſhady elms 
on the border of a limpid fountain, to hear his ſongs. 
Till then they had led a favage and brutal life; they 
knew but to tend, to ſheer and milk their ſheep, and 
make cheeſes: the whole country was like a frightful 
deſert, 

Apollo quickly taught all the ſhepherds the arts 
which can render their life agreeable. He ſung the 
flowers with which the ſpring is crowned, the per- 
fames ſhe ſheds, and the * fr which riſes under 
her ſteps. He afterwards ſung the delightful nights 
of ſummer, when the Zephyrs revive mankind, an 


the dew quenches the thirſt of the earth, He like- 
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wiſe mingled in his ſongs the golden, fruits with 
which autumn rewards the huſbandman's toils, and 
the repoſe of winter, when the ſportful youth dance 
before the fire, At laſt he repreſented the gloomy 
woods which coves the mountains, and the hollow 
vallies, where rivers by a thouſand windings ſeem 
to ſport amidſt the laughing meadows. T hus he 


taught the ſwains what are the charms of a eoun- 
try life, wicen we know how to taſte the bounties 


of {imple nature. The ſhepherds with their pipes 


* ſoon ſaw themſelves happier than kings, and their 


cottages attracted in crowds the uncorrupted joys 
which fly the gilded palace : the ſports, te ſmiles, 
the graces, every where attended the innocent ſhep- 
herdeſſes. Every day was a feſtival. Nothing now 
was heard but the warbling of birds, or the loft 
breath of the Zephyrs ſporting m the branches of 
the trees, or the murmurs of a lucid rill falling from 
the rocks, or the ſongs with which the Muſes inſpired 
the fwains who attended Apollo. This God taught 


them to obtain the prize in the race, and to pierce 
with arrows the hinds and the ſtags. The Gods 
themſelves grew jealous of the ſhepherds, and think- 


ing their life ſweeter than all their own glory, re- 
called Apollo to Olympus. 


This hiſtory, my ſon, ſhould inſtru& you : ſince 


| you are in the condition in which Apollo was, till 
this uncultivated earth; like him make the deſert. 
bloom; teach all theſe ſhepherds the charms of har- 


mony ; ſoften their ſavage hearts ; ſhew them the 
beauty of virtue, and make them ſenſible how ſweet 
it is in ſolitude to enjoy the innocent pleaſures, 
which nothing can take from fhepherds. A day, 
my ſon, a day will come, when the pains and crueb 
cares which beſiege kings, will make you regret on 
a throne the life of” a ſhepherd. „ 


This ſaid, Termoſwis gave me ſo ſweet a flute, 
that the echoes of the mountains, which made it 
heard on every ſide, ſoon drew all the neighbouring, 
ſwains around me. My voice had a divine har- 
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mony; I was moved and rapt as it were out of my- 
ſelf, to ſing the charms with which nature has. ad- 
orned the country, We paſſed whole days and a 
part of the nights in ſinging together. All the ſhep- 
herds, forgetting their huts and their flocks, ſtood 
motionleſs around me, whilſt I gave them their leſ- 
ſons. Theſe deſerts appeared no longer ſavage; all 
was pleafant and ſmiling ; the courteous manners of 
the inhabitants ſeemed to meliorate the ſoil, 


We often aſſembled to offer ſacrifices in the temple 
of Apollo, of which Termoſiris was prieſt. The 
ſhepherds went thither, crowned with laurels in 
honour of the God; the ſhepherdeſſes likewiſe went 
thither, dancing and bearing garlands. of flowers and 
baſkets of ſacred offerings on their heads. After 
the ſacrifice we made a rural feaſt. Our greateſt 
dainties were the milk of our goats and our ſheep, 
which we took care to milk ourſelves, with fruits 
freſh gathered with our own hands, ſuch as dates, figs 
and grapes; our ſeats were the verdant turf, and 
the thick trees afforded us a pleaſanter ſhade than. 
the gilded roofs of the palaces of kings. 


But what crowned my fame among the ſhepherds 
was, that an hungry lion one day came and fell on 
my flock, He was already beginning an horrible 
ſlaughter; J had only my crook in my hand, but I ad- 
vanced boldly. The lion briſtles up his mane, ſhews 
me his teeth and his claws, and opens his parched 
and flaming mouth. His eyes ſeemed very red and 
fiery; he beats his ſides with his long tail: I fell 
him to the ground. The little coat of mail which 
I wore according to the cuſtom of the shepherds of 
Egypt, prevented his tearing me in pieces. Thrice J 
threw him down, and thrice he roſe again, ne 
all the foreſt ring with his roarings. At laſt I ſtrangle 
him in my arms; and the ſhepherds, witneſſes of my 
victory, inſiſted on my wearing the ſkin of this ter- 
rible animal. : | 
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The fame of this action, and of the happy retor- 
mation of all our ſhepherds, ſpread throughout Egypt, 
and reached even the ears of Seſoſtris. He was in- 
formed that one of the captives, who had been 
taken for Phoenicians, had — — the golden age in 
theſe almoſt uninhabitable deſerts. He deſired to lee 
me, for he loved the Muſes; and every thing which 
could inſtru& mankind charmed his noble heart. 
He ſaw me, he heard me with pleaſure, and found 
that Metophis had deceived him through avarice. 
He condemned him to perpetual impriſonment, and 
ſtript him of all the riches which he unjuſtly poſſeſſed. 
O how unhappy, ſaid he, is the man who is exalted 
above others! He cannot often ſee the truth with his 
own eyes: he is encompaſſed by men who hinder it 
from arriving at him; every one has an intereſt to 


deceive him; every one, under an appearance of 


zeal, hides his ambition, They pretend to love the 
king, but they love only the riches he beſtows ; they 
are ſo far from loving him, that to obtain his favour 
they flatter and betray him, 

iter this, Seſoſtris treated me with a tender friend- 
ſhip, and reſolved to ſend me back to Ithaca with 
ſhips and troops, to deliver Penelope from all her 
ſuitors. The fleet was now ready, and we thought 
only of embarking. I admired the turns of fortune, 
who ſuddenly exalts whom ſhe has the moſt depreſt. 


This experience made me hope that Ulyſſes might 


probably return at length to his kingdom after long 
ſufterings. I thought alſo within mylelf that I might 
yet ſee Mentor again, though he had been carried 
into the moſt unknown countries of Ethiopia. While 
I delayed my departure a little to endeavour to learn 
fome news of him, Seſoſtris, who was very old, died 


ſuddenly, and his death plunged me again into new 
misfortunes. 


All Egypt ſeemed inconſolable for this loſs. Every 
family thought it had loſt its beſt friend, its protec- 


tor, its father The old men, lifting up their hands. 
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to heaven, cried, Never had Egypt ſo ou a king, 
never will ſhe have the like! O ye Gods! ye ſhould 
never have ſhewn him to men, or never have taken 
him from them! Why muſt we ſurvive the great 
Seſoſtris? The young men ſaid, The hope of Egypt 
is loſt; our fathers have been happy in living under 
lo good a king; as for us, we have ſeen him only 
to feel his loſs. His domeſtics wept night and 
day. When the king's funeral was performed, du- 
ring forty days the moſt diſtant people ran in crowds 
to it. Every one deſired yet once more to ſee the 
body of Seſoſtris; every one defired to preſerve an 
idea of him, and ſeveral to be laid in the ſepulchre 
with him. 

What till increaſed their ſorrow for his loſs was, 
that his ſon Bocchoris had neither humanity for 
ſtrangers, nor curioſity with regard to the {ciences, 
nor eſteem for men of virtue, nor love of glory. 
His father's greatneſs had contributed to render him 
thus unworthy of reigning. He had been bred up 
in luxury, and a brutal pride ; he looked upon men 
as nothing, believing that they were made only for 
him, and that he was of a nature different from 
theirs. He minded only to gratify his paſhons, to 


ſquander away the immenſe treaſures which his fa- 


ther had huſbanded with ſo much care, to haraſs 
the people, and to ſuck the blood of the unfortu- 
nate;- in a word, to follow the flattering counſels 
of the giddy youths who ſurrounded him, whilſt he 
diſcarded with diſdain all the wiſe old men who had 
ſhared his father's confidence : he was a monſter, 
and not a king. All Egypt groaned ; and though 
the name of Seſoſtris, ſo dear to the Egyptians, 
made them bear with tlie fhameful and cruel con- 
duct of his fon, yet the ſon haſtened to his ruin: 
and indeed a prince ſo unworthy of a throne could 
not reign long. | 

I was no longer allowed to hope for my return to 
Ithaca; I remained in a tower on the ſea-fhore near 
Peluſium, where our embarcation was to have been 
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made, if Seſoſtris had not” died. Metophis, having 
had art enough to get out of priſon, and to eſtabliſh 
himſelf in the good graces of the new king, had cauſed 


me to be confined in this tower, to revenge himſelf for 
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the diſgrace I had occaſioned him. I ſpent. the days 


and the nights in a deep melancholy. All Termoſiris 


had foretold me, and all I had heard from the cave, 
appeared to me no more than a dream. I was over- 
whelmed with the bittereſt ſorrow. I viewed the bil- 
lows which came and beat againſt the foot of the 
tower where was a priſoner : i often employed my- 
ſelf in contemplating veſſels toſt by tempeſts, and 
in danger of ſplitting on the rocks on which the 
tower was built; but inſtead of bewailing men threat- 
ened with ſhipwreck, I envied their lot. Soon} ſaid 
I to myſelf, will they end the misfortunes of their 
life, or arrive in their own country: I, alas! can 
hope for neither, 

Whilſt I was thus pining away in fruitleſs grief, 
I perceived as it were a foreſt of ſhip-maſts. The 
lea was covered with ſails which were ſwelled by 
the winds, and the waves foamed beneath innume- 
rable oars. I heard from all parts a confuſed noiſe, 
and perceived on the ſhore a party of affrighted 
Egyptians running to arms, and others who ſeemed 
going to meet the fleet which ny ſaw arriving. I 
ioon perceived that theſe foreign ſhips were ſome of 
Pheenicia, and others of the iſle of Cyprus; for fly 


misfortunes began to render me ſkilful in what relates 


| to navigation. The Egyptians ſeemed to me to be 


divided among themſelves. I had no difficalty in be- 
lieving that the thoughtleſs Bocchoris had by his vi- 
olences cauſed a revolt of his ſubjects, and kindled a 
civil war, I was from the top of the tower a ſpecta- 
tor of a bloody battle. | 4 


The Egyptians who had called in foreigners to 
their aſſiſtance, having favoured their deſcent, attack- 
ed the other Egyptians who had the king at their 
head. I ſaw this prince animating his ſubjects by 
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his example, and looking like the God of war. 
Rivers of blood flowed around him ; his chariot 
wheels were dyed with a black, thick and frothy 
pore, and could hardly paſs over the heaps of mang- 
ed dead. 

This young king, well made, robuſt, of an high 
and haughry mien, had fury and deſpair in his eyes. 
He was like a fine headſtrong horſe; his courage 
puſhed him into dangers, but wiſdom did not tem- 

er his valour. He knew neither how to retrieve 

is errors, nor to give proper orders, nor to foreſee 
the evils which threatened him, nor to ſave his men 
of whom he had the greateſt need. Not that he 
wanted a genius, for his underſtanding was equal to 
his courage ; but he had never been inſtructed by 
adverſity, His governors had poiſoned his natural- 
ly good diſpoſition by flattery. He was intoxicated 
with his power and his fortune ; he thought that 
every thing ought to give way to his impetuous de- 
ſires; the leaſt reſiſtance enflamed his anger. He 
then no longer reaſoned ; he was as it were beſide 
himſelf ; his furious pride transformed him into a 
wild beaſt ; his natural gentleneſs and good ſenſe 
forſook him in an inſtant ; his moſt faithful ſervants 
were forced to fly from him, and he no en liked 
any but thoſe who ſoothed his paſſions. He was 
thus, contrary to his true intereſt, always in extremes, 
and forced end men to deteſt his extravagant con- 
duct. His courage ſupported him a long while againſt 
a multitude of enemies, but he was at laſt overpower- 
ed. I ſaw him fall: the dart of a Phoenician pierced 
his breaſt; the reins ſlipped out of his hand, and he 
fell from his chariot under his horſes feet. A ſoldier 
of the iſland of Cyprus cut off his head; and, taking 
it by the hair, ſhowed it as it were in triumph to 
the victorious army. 

I ſhail al my life remember my having ſeen his 
head ſwimming in blood, his eyes ſhut and extin- 
guiſhed, his face pale end diefigured, his mouth 
halt opened, and ſecming ſtill deſirous of finiſhing 
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the ſpeech it had began, his haughty and threatening 
air, which death itſelf could not . As long as 
I live, his image will be before my eyes; and if ever 
the Gods permit me to kr digg ſhall not forger, 
after ſo terrible an example, that a king is not worthy 
of commanding, nor happy in his power, but in pro- 
portion as he ſubjects it to reaſon. Alas ! what a 
misfortune for a man deſigned to cauſe the public 


happineſs, to be the maſter of ſuch multitudes only te 
render them wretched ! 


End of the Second Book, 
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BOOK the THIRD. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus relates, that the ſucceſſor of Bocchoris reſtor- 
ing all the Tyrian priſoners, he himſelf was carried 
with them to Tyre in Narbal's ship, who commanded 
the Tyrian fleet ; that Narbal gave him the character 
of their king Pygmalion, whoſe cruel avarice was to 
be feared ; that he was afterwards in ſtructed by Nar- 
bal in the max:ms of the Tyrian commerce, and was 
going to embark on board a Cyprian ship, in order to 
go by the iſland of Cyprus to Ithaca, when Pygmalion 
diſcovered that he was a ſtranger, and ordered him to 
be apprehended ; that he was then on the brink of ruin, 
but that Aſtarba, the tyrant's miſtreſs, ſaved him, in 
order to put to death in his ſtead a youth, whoſe diſ- 
dain had provoked her. 


ALYPSO heard ſuch wiſe refleQions with 

aſtomſhment. What charmed her moſt was 
to obſerve, that Telemachus ingenuouſly related the 
errors he had committed through precipitation, and 
a want of docility with regard to the ſage Mentor's 
counſels, She found a ſurpriſing nobleneſs and 
grandeur in the youth, who accuſed himfelf, and 
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BY who ſeemed to have made ſo good an uſe of his fail- 
BS ings, as to render himſelf wiſe, provident and mode- 


rate. Go on, ſaid ſhe, my dear Telemachus, I long 


to know how you got out of Egypt, and where you 
found the ſage Mentor again, of whoſe loſs you was 


= with ſo much reaſon ſenſible. 
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Telemachus thus reſumed his ſtory. The Egyp- 


tians the moſt virtuous and the moſt faithful to the 
bing, being the weakeſt, and ſeeing their king dead, 
ere conſtrained to yield to the others. Another 
king was appointed, whole name was Termutis. 
The Phœnicians, with the troops of the iſland of 


Cyprus, departed after they had made an alliance 


Eg with the new prince, who reſtored all the Phoenician 
= priſoners. I was reckoned as one of the number; 


and being releaſed from the tower and embarking 


with the reſt, hope began to dawn again in the bot- 
tom of my heart. 


A favourable gale already filled our fails; the 
rowers cleft the frothy waves; the wide ſea was co- 
vered with ſhips; the mariners ſhouted for joy ; the 
ſhores of Egypt flew far from us; the hills and the 
mountains grew level by degrees; we began to ſee 
nothing but the heavens and the waters, while the 
riſing ſun ſeemed to dart his ſparkling fires out of the 
boſom of the deep: his rays vile the tops of the moun- 
tains, which we ſtill diſcovered a little above the ho- 
rizon; and the whole heaven, painted with a deep 
ozure, promiſed us an happy voyage. 

Though I was diſmiſſed as a Phoenician, none of 
the Phœnicians with whom I was, knew me. Nar- 
bal, who commanded the ſhip on board of which I 
was put, aſked me my name and my country. Of 
what city of Pheenicia are you? ſaid he to me. I 
am not a Phcenician, faid I ; but the Egyptians took 
me at ſea in a Phoenician veſſel. I have been a 
captive in Egypt as a Phœnician; it is under this 
name that I have ſuffered a long while; it is under 
this name that I was ſet at liberty, Of what coun- 
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try are you then? replied Narbal. I am Telema- 
chus, faid I, the ſon of Ulyſſes, king of Ithaca in 
Greece. My father rendered himſelf Ae among 
all the kings who beſieged the city of Troy; but 
the Gods have not permitted him to ſee his countty 
again. I have ſought him in various countries; for- 
tune perſecutes me as well as him. You ſee a wretch, 
who wiſhes only for the happineſs of returning to 
his own country, and of finding his father. 

Narbal looked upon me with ſurpriſe, and thought 
he obſerved in me I know not what of fortunate, 
which is one of the gifts of heaven, and is not found 
in common men. He was naturally ſincere and ge- 
nerous; he was touched with my misfortunes; and 
talked to me with a confidence, with which the Gods 
inſpired him, for my preſervation, in an imminent 
danger. 

Telemachus, ſaid he, I do not, I cannot doubt 
of what you tell me. The ſweetneſs and virtue 
viſible in your countenance, do not permit me to 
miſtruſt you: nay, I feel that the Gods, whom [| 
have always ſerved, love you; and that they would 
have me love you as if you were my ſon. I will 
give you wholeſome advice, and aſk nothing of you 
in return but ſecrecy. Fear not, ſaid I, that it will 
be any pain to me to be ſilent with regard to the 
things with which you ſhall be pleaſed to intruſt me. 
Though I am ſo young, I am already grown old in 
the habit of never diſcloſing my ſecrets, and more eſ- 
pecially in never betraying, under any pretence | 
whatever, thoſe of another. How can you, ſaid he, 
have accuſtomed yourſelf to ſecrecy in ſo tender an 
age? I ſhall be glad to hear by what means you 
have acquired this quality, which is the foundation 
of the wileſt 24s 14. and without which all talents * 
are uſeleſs. 1 

When Ulyſſes, ſaid I, departed to go to the ſiege ® 
of Troy, he took me on his knees and in his arms, 
as I have been informed. Having kiſſed me with 
tenderneſs, he faid theſe words to me, though I could 
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not underſtand them : O my ſoa! may the Gods 


preſerve me from ever ſeeing thee again ; may the 
ſciſſars of the fatal Siſters rather cut the thread of 
thy days when it is hardly formed, as a reaper with 
his fickle cuts down a tender flower which is begin- 
ning to blow ; may my enemies daſh thee in pieces 
before thy mother's eyes and mine, if thou art one 
day to be corrupted and to abandon virtue! Om 
friends! continued he, I leave you this ſon who is 
ſo dear to me, take care of his infancy; if you love 
me, remove pernicious flattery far from him; teach 
him to vanquiſh himſelf; let him be like a young 
tree, which is only bent in order to be made ſtraight. 
Above all, forget nothing in order to render him juſt, 
beneficent, fincere, and faithful in keeping a ſecret. 
Whoever is capable of lying, is unworthy of being 
reckoned in the number of men; and whoever knows 
not to be filent, is unworthy of ruling, 


I relate to you the very words, becauſe care was 
taken frequently to repeat them to me, they penetrat- 
ed even to the bottom of my heart; and J often re- 
peat them to myſelf, My father's friends were care- 
ful to exerciſe me betimes in ſecrecy. 1 was in the 
tendereſt ſtate of childhood, when they intruſted me 
with all their uneaſineſs, at ſeeing my mother expoſed 
to a great number of raſh ſuitors who ſought to 
marry her. Thus they treated me from that time as 
a reaſonable and truſty man; they often conferred 
with me about the moſt important affairs, and in- 
formed me of what they had reſolved on to remove 
' theſe ſuitors. I was tranſported at their havin 
ſuch a confidence in me; | thereby thought myſelf 
already a perfect man. I never abuſed it; I neyer 
let flip a ſingle word which could diſcover the leaſt 
ſecret. The ſuitors oſten endeayoured to make me 
talk, hoping, that a chi!d, who had ſeen or heard 
any thing of importance, could not contain himſelf : 
but I well knew how to anſwer them without lying, 
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and without informing them of any thing which I 
ought not to tell them. 

Hereupon Natbal ſaid to me, You ſee, Telema- 
chus, the power of the Phoenicians. They are for- 
midable to all their neighbours by their innumerable 
ſhips. The trade they carry on as far as the pillars 
of Hercules, yields them riches ſurpaſſing thoſe of 
the moſt flour ſhing nations. The great king Se- 
ſoſtris, who could never have conquered them by 
ſea, had great difficulty in conquering them by land, 
with his armies which had ſubdued all the eaſt. He 
impoſed a tr.bute upon vs which we did not long 

ay. The Phcenicians were too rich and too power- 
ful to bear the yoke of ſervitude with patience : we 
recovered our liberty. Death did not allow Seſoſtris 
time to finiſh the war againſt us. It is true that we 
had every thing to fear from his wiſdom, even 
more than trom his power; but his power paſling 
into the hands of his ſon, wholly deſtitute of wiſ- 
dom, we concluded that we had nothing to fear, 
And indeed the Egyptians, inſtead of returning in 
arms to our country to ſubdue us once again, were 
conſtrained to invite us to their aſſiſtance, to deliver 
them from that impious and outrageous prince. We 
have been their deliverers. What glory added to 
the liberty and opulence of the Phcenicians ! 

But whilſt we deliver others, we ourſelves are 
ſlaves. O Telemachus! beware of falling into the 
hands of Pygmalion our king. -He has dipt his 
hands, his cruel hands, in the blood of Sichæus, 
the huſband of Dido his ſiſter. Dido, greatly de- 
ſirous of revenge, fled tom Tyte with many ſhips. 
Moſt of thoſe who love virtue and liberty, accom- 
panied her : ſhe has founded on the coaſt of Africa 
a ſtately city, which ſhe calls Carthage. Pygma- 
lion, tormented by an inſatiable thirſt of wealth, 
renders himſelf more and more miſerable and odious 
to his ſubjects. It is a crime at Tyre to have great 
riches, Avarice makes him miſtruſtful, ſuſpicious, 
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cruel; he perſecutes the rich, and he fears the 
oor. | 
It is a ſtill greater crime at Tyre to be virtuous : 
for Pygmalion ſuppoſes, that good men cannot ſuf- 
fer his unjuſt and infamous actions. Virtue con- 
demns him, and he is exaſperated and irritated 
againſt her. Every thing moves him, diſquiets 
him, gnaws him; he is afraid of his ſhadow, and 
ſleeps neither night nor day. The Gods, to plague 
him, load him with treaſures, which he dares not 
enjoy. What he ſceks in order to be happy, is the 
very thing which hinders him from being ſo. He 
repines at all he gives, he is always af aid of ipſing, 
and tortures himſelf for gain. He is“ hardly ever 
ſeen; he continues ſolitary, ſad, dejected, in the 
moſt ſecret parts of his palace: even his friends 
dare not approach h m for fear of being W CALI 
by him. A frightful guard, with naked ſwords 
and pikes ere&-d, continually inveſt his palace. 
Thirty chambers, which have a communication one 
with another, and each of them an iron door with 
ſix huge bolts, are the places where he ſhuts him- 
ſelf up. It is never knowa in which of theſe cham- 
bers he lies; and it is affirmed, that he never lies 
two nights ſucceſſively in the ſame, for fear of be- 
ing murdered in it, He is a ſtranger to the ſweets 
of pleaſure, and the yet greater * of friend- 
ſhip. If any one talks to him of purſuing plea- 
ſure, he is ſenſible that it flies far from him, and 
that it refuſes to enter his heart. His hollow eyes 
are full of a fierce and ſavage fire, and inceſſant- 
ly ſtraying on all ſides. He liſtens to, and is alarm- 
ed at, the leaſt noiſe. He is pale, emaciated, and 
gloomy cares are pictured on his ever-wrinkled vi- 
ſage. He is mute; he ſighs; he groans from the 
bottom of his heart, and cannot conceal the re- 
morſe which preys on his bowels. The moſt ex- 
quiſite diſhzs diſguſt him. His children, inſtead of 
being his hope, are the objects of his fear; he has 
made them his moſt dangerous enemies. He has 
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vot had all his life a ſecure moment; he preſerves him- 
ſelf only by ſhedding the blood of all thoſe he fears, 
A fool! who does not ſee that the cruelty in which he 
confides, will cauſe his deſtruction. Some one of his 


domeſtics, as ſuſpicious as himſelf, will quickly rid 
the world of this monſter. 


As for me, I fear the Gods; whatever it may coſt 
me, I will be faithful to the king they have given me, 
I had rather that he ſhould take away my life than! 
his, or even than be wanting in my duty to defend 
him. As for you Telemachus, be ſure not to tell 
him tz1t you are the ſon of Ulyſſes : he would hope 
that Ulyſſes, returning to Ithaca, would pay him a 
large ſum for your ranſom, and he would keep you 
in priſon, 


When we arrived at Tyre, I followed Narbal's 
advice, and perceived the truth of every thing which 
he had told me. I was not able to conceive that a 
man could render h:mſclt ſo miſerable as Pygmalion 
ſeemed to be. Aſtoniſhed at a fight fo terrible and 
new to me, 1 ſaid to myſ-lf, Lo! a man who only 
ſought to make himſelt happy, and imagined that 
he ſhould accompliſh it by riches and abſolute power; 
he poſſeſſes all he can defire, and yet he is wretched 
even by his riches and his power. Were he a ſhep- 
herd, as not long ſince I was, he would be as happy 
as I have been; he would enjoy the innocent plea- 
ſures of the country, and enjoy them without remorſe. 
He would dread neither daggers nor poiſon ; he 
would love men, and be loved by them. He would 
not have theſe immenſe riches which are as uſeleſs to 
him as ſand, ſince he dares not touch them ; but 
he would freely enjoy the fruits of theearth, and ſuffer 
no real want This man ſeems to do all he deſires, 
but is far from doing it ; he does every thing his 
brutal paſſion commands. He is continually hurried 
away by his avarice, his fears, and his ſuſpicions. 
He ſeems the maſter of all other men, but is * 
maſter 
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maſter of h'mſelf; for he has as many maſters and 
tormentors as he has violent deſires, 

[ reaſoned thus of Pygmalion without ſeeing him; 
for he was not to be ſeen : one only beheld with 
awe the lofty towers which were night and day ſur- 
rounded by guards, wherein he immured himfelf as 
in a priſon, ſhutting himſelf up with his treaſures. I 
compared this inviſible king with Seſoſtris, ſo gen- 
tle, ſo eaſy of acceſs, ſo affable, ſo curious to ſee 
ſtrangers, ſo attentive to hear every body, and to 
draw out of the hearts of men the truth they conceal 

from kings. Seſoſtcis, ſaid I, feared nothing, and 
had nothing to fear; he ſhewed himſelf to all his 
ſubjects as to his own children: this man fears every 
thing, and has every thing to fear. This wicked 
king is continually expoſed to a tragical death, even 
in his inacceſſible palace, in the midſt of his guards; 
On the contrary, the good king Seſoſtris was ſafe 
in the midſt of a crowd of his people, like an in- 
| dulgent father in his own houſe, ſurrounded by his 
family. F 
Pygmalion gave orders to ſend home the troops 
| of the iſle of Cyprus, that came to aſliſt his in con- 
ſequence of an alliance which was between the two 
nations. Narbal took this opportunity to ſet me at 
liberty : he cauſed me to be muſtered among the 
Cyprian ſoldiers ; for the king was ſuſpicious even 
in the minuteſt things. The failing of eaſy and in- 
dolent princes is to give themſelves up, with a blind 
confidence, to crafty and corrupt favourites ; the fail- 
ing of this man was, on the contrary, to miſtruſt 
the worthieſt men. He knew not to diſcern u 

richt and frank men who act without diſguiſe: he 
hal accordingly never converſed with men of pro- 
bity; for ſuch men never make their court to ſo 
orcupted a king. Beſides , he had ſeen, fince his 
acceſſion to the throne, in the men by whom he was 
zrved, ſo much diſſimulation, perfidy, and ſhocking 
ices, diſguiſed under the appearances of virtue, that 
le BE upon all men without 1 as if they 
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had been maſked; he ſuppoſed that there was no 
real virtue on the earth, and ſo regarded all men as 
being nearly alike. When he found a man falſe and 
corrupt, he did not give himſelf the trouble to ſeek 
for another, ſuppoſing that another would not be 
better : the ood ſeemed to him worſe than the moſt 
openly wicked, becauſe he thought them as wicked 
and more deceitful, 


To return to myſelf, TI was blended with the Cy- 


prone, and eſcaped the r jealouſy of the king. 
Jatbal trembled for fear I ſhould be diſcovered, which 
would have coſt him his life, and me mine. His im- 
patience to ſee us depart was incredible, but contrary 
winds detained us a good while at Tyre. 

I made uſe of this opportunity to inform myſelf 
of the manners of the Phoenicians, ſo famous in all 
the known nations, I admired the happy ſituation 
of this great city, which ſtands in an iſland in the 
midſt of the ſea, The neighbouring coaſt is de- 
lightful for its fertility, for the exquiſite fruits it bears, 
for the number of cities and villages which almoſt 
touch each other, and laſtly for the mildneſs of its 
climate; for the mountains ſcreen this coaſt from 
the burning winds of the ſouth, and it is refreſhed 
by the north wind which blows from the ſea, This 
country lies at the foot of Libanus, whoſe ſummit 
cleaves the clouds, and almoſt touches the ſtars; 
eternal ice covers its brow, and rivers of ſnow pour 
like torrents from the tops of the rocks which envi— 
ron its head. Beneath is ſeen a vaſt foreſt of an- 
cient cedars, that ſeem as old as the earth in which 
they grow, and extend their thick branches even to 
the clouds. This foreſt has at its foot fat paſtures 
on the ſide of the mountain, Here bellowing 
bulls are ſeen to ſtray, and bleating ſheep and ten- 
der lambkins ſkipping over the graſs. There glide 
a thouſand rills of limpid water. Laſtly , beneath 
theſe paſtures appears the foot of the mounta!n, 
reſembling a garden. Spring and autumn here reg! 
at the ſame time, in order to join fruits and flo west 
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together. Neither the peſtilent breath of the ſouth, 
which blaſts and burns up all things, nor the bleak 
north wind, did ever preſume to ſully the lively 
colours which adorn this garden. 

It is near this beautiful coaſt that the iſland on 
which Tyre is built emerges out of the ſea, This 
great city ſeems to float upon the water, and to be 
the queen of all the ſea, The merchants reſort to 
it from all parts of the world, and its inhabitants 
themſelves are the moſt famous merchants in the 
TS univerſe. When one enters into this city, one ima- 
gines at firſt that it is not a city which belongs to 
any particular people, but that it is the common city 
© of all nations, and the center of their commerce. It 
has two great moles, like arms, that ſtretch them- 
© ſelves into the ſea, and embrace an immenſe har- 
bour, where the winds cannot enter. In this port 
Wis ſeen as it were a wood of the maſts of ſhips; 
and theſe ſhips are ſo numerous, that one can hardly 
Eperceive the ſea which ſupports them. All the citi- 
Lens apply themſelves to commerce, and their great 
ſriches never give them a diſtaſte to the pains neceſ- 
Wary to increaſe them. Here on all ſides is ſeen the 
fine linen of Egypt, and twice dyed Tyrian purple of 
a marvellous luſtre. This double tincture is ſo lively, 
that time cannot efface it: it is uſed for fine cloths, 
ſenriched with embroideries of gold and ſilver. The 
Phoenicians trade with all nations as far as the 

reights of Gades, and have 1 even into 
he vaſt ocean which ſurrounds the whole earth. 
They have alſo made long voyages on the red ſea; 
tis this way they go to unknown iſlands in queſt of 
zold, perfumes, and divers animals which are not 
ound elſewhere. | 
could not ſatisfy my eyes with the magnificent 
ignt of this great city, where every thing was in 
notion. I Aid not ſee here, as in the cities of Greece, 
dle and inquiſitive perſons who go to hear news in 
ublic places, or to ſtare at foreigners who arrive 

the port, The men are ney in unlading 
2 | 
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their ſhips, in ſending away or ſelling their merchan- 
diſes, in putting their warehouſes in order, and in 
Keeping an exact account of what is owing to them 
by toreign merchants. The women never ceaſe either 
to ſpin wool, or to draw patterns of embroidery, or 


to {old up rich ſtaffs, 


Whence comes it, ſaid I to Narbal, that the Phœ- 
nicians have rendered themſelves maſters of the 
commerce of the whole earth, and thus enrich them- 
ſelves at the expence of all other nations? You ſee 
the cauſe, ſaid he: the ſituation of Tyre is happy 
for trade. It is our country Which has the honour of | 
having invented navigation: for the Tyrians were 
the firſt (if we may credit what is related of the dark- 
eſt antiquity ) who tamed the waves, long before the 
time of Tiphys and the Argonauts, ſo much vaunt- 
ed of in = Ak : they, ſay I, were the firſt who 
ventured to commit themſelves in a feeble bark to 
the mercy of waves and tempeſts, who ſounded the 
depths of the ſea, who obſerved the ſtars at a great 
diſtance from the land, according to the ſcience of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, and joined together WM 
ſo many nations whom the ſea had ſeparated. The 
Tyrians are induſtrious, patient, laborious, neat, 
ſober, and frugal; they have a regular form of go- 


vernment, they are perfectly united among them tu 
ſelves; and never was a nation more conſtant, moe 
ſincere, more faithful, more truſty, more courteous 1 
to all ſtrangers. | th 

This, without ſeeking for any other cauſe, is wit ©* 
gives them the dominion of the ſea, and makes (6 5 
profitable a trade flouriſh in their port. If diviſions OY 


and jealouſies ſhould creep in among them, if the) 
ſhould begin to ſoften in pleaſures and idleneſs, f 
the chiefs of the nation ſhould deſpiſe labour and 
frugality , if arts ſhould ceaſe to be honourable 
their city, if they ſhould be wanting in honeſty t 
ſtrangers , if they ſhould alter ever ſo little thel 
maxims of a free trade, if they ſhould neglect thil 
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manufactures, and ceaſe to advance the large ſums 
which are neceſſary to render all their commodities 
perfe& each in its kind, you would ſoon ſee the fall 
of the power you admire, | 

But explain to me, ſaid I, the true means of efta- 
bliſhing hereafter a like trade in Ithaca. Do, replied 
he, as is done here : treat all ſtrangers in a kind 
and condeſcending manner ; let them find in your 
ports ſafety, conveniency, and an entire freedom; 
never ſuffer yourſelf to be drawn away either by 
avarice or by pride. The true way to gain a * 
deal is never to aim at gaining too much, and to 
know the proper times of Ee Make yourſelf 
beloved by all ſtrangers, and even ſuffer in ſome 
things by them ; beware of exciting their jealouſy 
by your haughtineſs ; be ſteady in p A rules of com- 
merce, and let them be plain and eaſy; accuſtom 
your ſubjects to obſerve them inviolably ; puniſh 
with ſeyerity the frauds and even the negligence or 
n of merchants, which tuin trade in ruin- 
ing thoſe who carry it on. Above all, never attempt 
to cramp commerce, in order to turn it according to 
your own views. It is moſt proper for the prince 
not to be concerned in it, but to leave the whole 
profit to his ſubjects who have all the trouble of it; 
otherwiſe he will diſcourage them. He will draw 
ſufficient advantages from it by the great riches 


which will enter into his dominions. Commerce 


is like certain ſprings; if you endeavour to divert 
their courſe, you dry them up. It is only profit and 
conveniency which attract ſtrangers to you. If you 
render trade leſs eafy and leſs beneficial to them, 
they inſenſibly retire, and never return; becauſe other 
nations, making their advantage of your imprudence, 
allure them to their country, and accuſtom them to 
live without you. I muſt even own to you, that for 
ſome time the glory of Tyre has been greatly ob- 
ſcured. O! had you ſeen it, my dear Telemachus, 
before Pygmalion's reign, you would have been much 
more aſtoniſhed. You now find wm only the ſad 
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remains of a grandeur which haſtens to its ruin. O 
wretched Tyre ! into what hands art thou fallen! 
The ſea formerly brought thee the tribute of all the 
nations of the earth, 

Pygmalion fears every thing both from foreigners 
and his own ſubjects. Inſtead of opening his ports, 
according to our ancient cuſtom, to all the moſt di- 
ſtant nations with an entire freedom, he inſiſts on 
knowing the number of the ſhips which arrive, their 
country, the names of perſons on board them, their 
kind of trade, the nature and price of their merchan- 
diſes, and the time they are to ſtay here. He does 
{till worſe; for he uſes artifice to enſnare the mer- 
chants, and confiſcate their effects. He haraſſes the 
merchants whom he thinks the richeſt ; he eſtabliſhes 
under yarious pretences new impoſts : he will enter 
into trade himſelf, and every one is afraid of having 
to do with him. Trade therefore languiſhes; fe- 
reigners by degrees forget the way to Tyre, which 
was formerly ſo well known to them; and if Pygma- 
lion does not change his conduct, our glory and power 
will ſoon be ola to ſome other people better 


governed than we. 


I then aſked Narbal how the Tyrians had rendered 
themſelves ſo powerful by ſea; for I was unwilling 
to be ignorant of any thing which conduces to the 
good government of a kingdom. We have, anſwer- 
ed he, the foreſts of Libanus, which furniſh us with 
timber for our ſhipping, and we carefully reſerve them 
for this uſe; we never fell any of them but for the 
ſervice of the public. As for the building of ſhips, 
we have the advantage of having ſkilful workmen. 
How, ſaid I to him, were you able to find theſe 
workmen? He replied, They were trained up by de- 
grees in our own country. When we well reward 
thoſe who excel in arts, we are ſure of ſoon having 
men who carry them to their higheſt perfection; 
for men who have the moſt knowledge and genius, 
do not fail to apply themſelyes to thoſe arts to which 
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the greateſt rewards are annexed, Here we treat 
with honour all thoſe who ſucceed in the arts and 
ſciences uſeful in navigation. We reſpe& a good 
geometrician ; we highly eſteem a ſkilful aſtronomer ; 
we load with riches a pilot who excels others in his 
function; we do not deſpiſe a good carpenter ; on the 
contrary, he is well paid and well treated : even good 
rowers have rewards ſure and proportioned to their 
ſervice; we feed them well; we take care of them 
when they are ſick; in their abſence we take care of 
their wives and their children, If they periſh in a 
we! e we indemnify their family, and we diſ- 
miſs thoſe who have ſerved a certain time, By theſe 
means we have as many of them as we pleaſe, The 
father is glad to bring up his ſon in ſo good a trade, 
and from his earlieſt youth is diligent to teach him 
to handle an oar, to manage the cordage, and to de- 
ſpiſe ſtorms. It is thus that we lead men, without com- 
pulſion, by rewards and good regulations. Power 
alone never does well; the ſubmiſſion of inferiors is 
not ſufficient: we muſt win their hearts, and make 
men find their account in the things wherein we de- 
ſign to make uſe of their induſtry. 

After this diſcourſe, Narbal conducted me to viſit 
all the magazines, the arſenals, and all the trades 
which are ſubſervient to the building of ſhips. I aſked 
a detail of the minuteſt things, and wrote down all 
I heard, for fear of forgetting ſome uſeful circum- 
ſtance, 

Mean while Narbal, who knew Pygmalion and 
loved me, waited with impatience for my departure, 
fearing I ſhould be diſcovered by the king's ſpies, 
who paſſed night and day thro” all parts of the city; 
but the winds did not yet permit us to embark. 
Whilſt we were employed in curiouſly viewing the 
ports and in aſking queſtions of ſeveral merchants, we 
aw coming towards us one of Pygmalion's officers, 
who ſaid to Narbal, The king has juſt heard from 
one of the captains of the ſhips which returned with 
you from Egypt, that you have brought a ſtranger 
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who paſſes for a Cyprian: it is his majeſty's pleaſure 
that he be apprehended, and that he may know for 
certain of what country he is; you are to anſwer for 
him on peril of your head. At this inſtant I was 
gone to a ſmall dillance to take a nearer view of the 
proportions which the Tyrians had obſerved in build- 
ing an almoſt new ſhip, gon was, they ſaid, by 
this exact proportion of all its parts, the beſt ſailor 
which had ever been ſeen in the port) and J was 


aſking ſome queſtions of the builder who had adjuſted 
thoſe proportions, 


Narbal, ſurpriſed and terrified, anſwered, I will 
go and ſeek this ſtranger who is of the iſle of Cy- 
prus. But when he had loſt ſight of the officer, bo 
run to me to inform me of the danger I was in. I 
but too well foreſaw it, my dear Telemachus, aid 
he; we are loſt. The king, whom his jealouſy 
tortures day and night, ſuſpects that you are not of 
the iſle of Cyprus; he orders me to apprehend you, 
and will put me to death if I do not deliver you into 
his hands. What ſhall we do ? O God! give us 
wiſdom, to extricate ourſelyes out of this danger, 
I muſt lead you, Telemachus, to the king's palace. 
You ſhall maintain that you are a Cyprian of the 
city of Amathus, and the ſon of a ſtatuary of Venus: 
I will aver that I formerly knew your father, and 
perhaps the King, without further inquiry, will ſuffer 


you to depart. I ſee no other way to ſave your lite 
and mine. 


I rep'ied to Narbal : Let a wretch periſh whom his 
deſtiny deſires to deſtroy ;I can die, Narbal, and I owe 
you too much to draw you into my ruin, I cannot 
reſolve to tell a lie; Lam not a Cyprian, and cannot 
ſay that I am, The Gods ſee my ſincerity: it is theirs 


to ſave my life by their power, if they pleaſe ; but 
I will not fave it by an untruth. | 


Narbal anſwered, This untruth, Telemachus, has 
nothing which is not innocent; the Gods, them: 
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ſelves cannot condemn it; it does no injury to any 
one; it ſaves the lives of two innocent perſons z it de- 


ceives the king only to hinder him from committing. 


a great crime. You carry too far the love of virtue, 
and the fear of wounding religion. 

It is enough, ſaid I, that a lie is a lie, to be un- 
worthy of a man who ſpeaks in the preſence of the 
Gods, and owes every thing to truth He who vio- 
lates the truth offends the Gods, and commits a 
violence on himſelf ; for he {peaks againſt his con- 


ſcience. Ceaſe, Narbal,. to propoſe what is unwor- 


thy of you and of me. It the Gods have pity of us, 
they well know how to deliver us; if they are pleaſed 


to leave us to periſh, we ſhall die the victims of 


truth, and leave men an example to prefer unſpot- 
ted virtue to length of life: mine is already but too 


long, being ſo miſerable, It is you alone, O my 


dear Narbal ! for whom my heart is melted. Muſt 
your friendſhip for a wretched ſtranger be thus fatal 


to you! 


We continued a good while in this kind of combat; 
but at length perceived a man, quite out of breath, 
running towards us. He was another of the king's 


officers, and came from Aſtarba. This woman was 
beautiful as a Goddeſs; ſhe joined to the charms of 
the body all thoſe of diſpoſition and genius; ſhe was 
gay, flattering, infinuating. With ſo many deluſiye: 
charms, ſhe Jad like the Sirens, a heart full of cru- 
elty and malice ; but ſhe knew how to hide her cor- 
rupt affections by deep artifice. She had won Pyg- 


malion's heart by her beauty, her wit, her ſweer 


voice, and the harmony of her lyte. Pygmalion,. 


blinded by his violent love for her, had abandoned 
queen Topha his conſort, and only ſtudied how to 
gratify the paſſions of the ambitious Aſtarba: His 
love of this woman was litile lefs fatal to him. than 
his infamous avarice: But though He had ſo great a. 
moe tor her, ſhe only deſpiſed: and loathed him. 

oweyer ſhe: concealed- her- real: ſentiments, andi 
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ſeemed to deſire to live only for him, at the ſame 
time that ſhe could not endure him. 


There was at Tyre a young Cretan, whoſe name 
was Malachon, of a marvellous beauty, but volup— 
tuous, effeminate, and immerſed in pleaſures. He 
minded but to preſerve the delicacy of his complex- 
10n, to comb his flaxen locks which flowed over 
his ſhoulders, to 3 himſelf, to give a grace- 
ful turn to the folds of his gown, and to ſing his 
amours to his lyre. Aſtarba ſaw him, loved him, 
and grows diſtracted for him. He flighted her, 
becauſe he had a paſſion for another woman, Beſides, 
he was afraid to expoſe himſelf to the cruel jealouſy 
of the king. Aſtarba, finding herſelf diſdained, 

ave way to her reſentment. z her deſpair ſhe 
— that the could make Malachon pas for the 
ſtranger whom the king was inquiring after, and 
who was ſaid to have come with Narbal. And in- 
deed ſhe made Pygmalion believe it, and bribed. all 
thoſe who could undeceive him. As he loved not 
virtuous men, and could not diſcern them, he was 
ſurrounded by ſuch on'y as were ſelfiſh, artful, and 
ready to execute his unjuſt and bloody commands, 
Theſe people were afraid of Aſtarba's power, and 
aſſiſted her to deceive the king, for fear of diſpleaſ- 
ing this haughty woman, who had his whole confi- 
dence. Thus Malachon, tho' known for a Cretan 
thro” all the city, paſſed for a young ſtranger whom 
Narbal had brought from Egypt, and was thrown 
into priſon. 

Aſtarba, who was afraid leſt Narbal ſhould go and 
ſpeak to the king, and diſcover the impoſture, ſent 

2 officer, who ſpoke theſe words 
to him: Aſtarba forbids you to diſcover to the king 
who your ſtranger is; he aſks nothing of you but 
ſilence, and will ſo order matters that the king ſhall 
be ſatisfied with you. In the mean time, be expediti- 
ous in cauſing to embark with the Cyprians the young 
ſtranger whom you brought with you from Egypt, 
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that he may be no more ſeen in the city. Narbal, 
overjoyed at being able thus to fave his own life and 
mine, promiſed to be ſilent ; and the officer, ſatisfied 
with having obtained what he aſked, returned to give 
Aſtarba an account of his commiſhon. 

Narbal and I admired the goodneſs of the Gods, 
who rewarded our fincerity, and have ſo tender a 
care of thoſe who hazard all for virtue. We looked 
with horror upon a king given up to avarice and vo- 
luptuouſneſs. He who is ſo exceſſively afraid of being 
deceived, ſaid we, deſerves to be, and is almoſt al- 
ways groſsly deceived. He miſtruſts men of pro- 
bity, and abandons himſelf to villains : he is the 
5 7 one who is ignorant of what is tranſacting. 
Lo, Pygmalion ! he is the ſport of a ſhameleſs woman. 
Mean time the Gods make uſe of the falſehood of the 
wicked to ſave the good, who had rather loſe their 
life than tell an untruth. 

We now perceived the winds change, and become 
favourable to the Cyprian fleet. The Gods declare 
themſelves, cried Narbal; they, my dear Telema- 
chus, will provide for your ſafety; fly this cruel and 
accurſed land. Happy he who might follow you to 
the moſt unknown ſhores ! Happy he who might 
live and die with you ! But cruel tate ties me down 
to this my unhappy country; I muft ſuffer with 
her ; perhaps muſt be buried in her ruins : no mat- 
ter, provided I always ſpeak the truth, and my heart 
love nothing but juſtice. As for you, my dear Te- 
lemachus, pray the Gods, who lead you as it were b 
the hand, to grant you the moſt precious of all gifts, 
which is a pure and ſpotleſs virtue until death. 
Long may you live! may you return to Ithaca, 
comfort Penelope, and deliver her from her raſh 
ſuitors! may your eyes ſee, may your hands em- 
brace the ſage Ulyſles, and may he find in you a 
ſon equal to his wiſdom ! But in your good fortune 
remember the unhappy Narbal, and never ceaſe to 
love me, 
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When he had ended theſe words, I bedewed him 
| with my tears. wthout replying : profound ſighs pre- 
vented my ſpeaking : we embraced in filence. He 
| conducted me to the ſhip : he remained on the ſhore; 
and when the bark failed, we did not, as long as we 

could ſee, ceaſe to look at each other, 


End of the Third Book.. 
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ADVENTURES. 
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TELEMACHUS, 


SON of ULYSSES. 


BOOK the FOURTH. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Calypſo interrupts Telemachus, that he may repoſe him- 


ſelf. Mentor blames him in private for having under- 
taken the relation of his adventures, but adviſes him 
to conclude ſince he has begun it. Telemachus relates 
that, in his voyage from Tyre to the iſle of Cyprus, he 
had a dream wherein he ſaw. Venus and Cupid, 
againſt whom Minerva protected him; that he after- 
wards fancied he ſaw Mentor {likewiſe, exhorting him 
to fly from the iſle of Cyprus; that when he awaked, 
the ship would have been loſt in a ſtorm, if he had 
not himſelf taken the helm, becauſe the Cyprians, be- 


ing drowned in wine, were not in a condition to ſave 


it; that at his arrival in the iſland he beheld with 


horror the mo 


Hazael the Syrian, whoſe ſlave Mentor was now 
become, happening to be at Cyprus at the ſame time, 
reſtored him, his wiſe guide, and took them both on 
board his ship to carry them to Crete, and that in this 
paſſage they ſaw the glorious ſight of Amphitrue. 
raum in her chariot by ſea- horſes. 2 


1 
Y AND now Calypſo, who had hitherto continued 


motionleſs, and tranſported with pleaſure in 


hearing Telemachus's adventures, interrupted him, 
that he might take ſome repoſe. It is time for you, 


/t contagious examples of vice; that 
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laid ſhe, to go and enjoy the ſweets of ſleep after ſo 
many toils. You have nothing to apprehend here ; 
every thing is favourable to you; give a looſe there- 
fore to joy, and taſte of the peace, and of all the other 
bleſſings which the Gods are ready to _ upon you, 
To- morrow, when Aurora with her roſy fingers opens 
the om gates of the Eaſt, and the ſteeds of the 
Sun, ſpringing from the briny waves, ſpread the flames 
of day, and chace before them all the ſtars of heaven, 
we will reſume, my dear Telemachus, the ſtory of 
your misfortunes. * ev did your father equal you 
in wiſdom and courage. Neither Achilles who con- 
quered Hector, nor Theſeus who returned from hell, 
nor even the great Alcides who purged the earth of 
ſo many monſters, ever diſcovered ſuch fortitude and 


virtue. May a ſound fleep make the night ſeem ſhort 


to you! but, alas l how tedious will it be to me! how 
ſhall I long to ſee you, to hear you again, to make 
you repeat what know already, and to aſk you what 
know not yet ! Go, my dear Telemachus, with the 
wiſe Mentor whom the Gods have reſtored to you, 
go into this retired grotto, where every aan is pre- 
pared for your repoſe. May Morpheus ſhed his 
ſweeteſt charms on your heavy eye-lids ! may he 
cauſe a heavenly vapour to glide thro' all your weary 
limbs, and ſend you pleaſant dreams, which, hover- 
ing around you, may ſooth your ſenſes by the moſt 
ſmiling images, and chace far from you whateyer 
might awake you too early. 
he Goddeſs herſelf conducted Telemachus to 
this grotto, which was ſeparated from her own, but 
altogether as rural and pleaſant. A fountain, glid- 
ing in a corner, gently murmured, and invited fleep. 
The nymphs had here prepared two ſoft and verdant 


beds, and covered them with two large ſkins ; the one 


with a lion's for Telemachus, the other with a bear's 
for Mentor. | 

Mentor, before he ſuffered ſleep to cloſe his eyes, 
thus addreſſed Telemachus : The plzalure of relating 
your ſtory has carried you too far; you have charmed 
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the Goddeſs by diſplaying the dangers, from which 

our courage and dexterity have delivered you; you 
3 thereby only the more inflamed her heart, and 

repared a more dangerous captivity for yourſelf. 
1 can you expect that ſhe will let you depart 
from her Hand now you have enchanted her by the 
recital of your adventures? Vanity has made you 
ſpeak imprudently. She promiſed to relate ſome 
adventures to you, and to inform you of the fortunes 
of Ulyſſes; but ſhe found the means of talking a 
great while without ſaying any thing, and engage 
ed you to tell her all ſhe deſires to know: ſuch is 
the art of flattering and enamoured women, When, 
Telemachus, will you be ſo wiſe as never to talk 
out of vanity, 4 to conceal the ſhining parts of 
your ſtory, when it is of no ſervice to reveal them ? 
Others admire your wiſdom at an age when it is 
excuſable to want it : but, as for ne can pardon 
you nothing; | am the only one who knows 
and loves you enough to tell you of all your faults, 
How far are you till from being as wiſe as your 
father ? 

How, replied Telemachus, could I refuſe to re- 
late my misfortunes to Calypſo ? No, anſwered 
Mentor: it was neceſſary to relate them; but you 
ſhould have mentioned ſuch things only as might 
have inſpired her with pity. You might have told her 
that you were one while a wanderer, then a captive 
in Sicily, and afterwards in Egypt. This would 
have been ſufficient, and all the reſt ſerved but to 
inflame the poiſon which already rages in her heart. 
The Gods grant that yours may be preſerved from it ! 

But what ſhall I do now ? continued Telemachus 
in a modeſt and ſubmiſſive manner, It is now too 
late, replied Mentor, to conceal the ſequel of your 
adventures; ſhe knows too much of them already 
to be capable of being deceived in what is to come; 
your reſerve would only provoke her. To-morrow 
therefore conclude your narrative of all that the Gods 
have done in your tavour ; and learn another time to 
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ſpeak with more reſerve of things which may tend to 
your cwn praiſe. Telemachus received this good 
_— kindly ; and they both betook themſelves to 
reſt, 

As ſoon as Phœbus had ſhed his earlieſt rays on the 
earth, Mentor, hearing the voice of the Goddeſs 
calling her nymphs in the grove, awakened Telema- 
chus. It is time, ſaid he, to ſh.ke off ſleep. Come, 
let us return to Calypſo, but be upon your guard 
apainſt the honey of her words; let the door 27 our 
heart be continually ſhut againſt her, and er pre 
inſinuating poiſon of her praiſes. She yeſterday ex- 
tolled you above your wiſe father, the invincible 
Achilles, the famous Theſeus, and Hercules, who is 
Become immortal. Did you not perceive how excel- 
ſive ſuch commendations are? Or did you believe what 
ſhe ſaid ? Know that ſhe does not believe it herſelt. 
She praiſes you only becauſe ſhe thinks you weak and 
vain 3 to be impoſed upon by praiſes which bear 
no proportion to your actions. 

his ſaid, they went where the Goddeſs was wait- 
ing tor them, She ſmiled when ſhe faw them, con- 
cealing under an appearance of joy the fear and inquie- 
tude of her heart; for ſhe foreſaw that Telemachus, 
conducted by Mentor, would eſcape from her as Ulyſſes 
had done. Make haſte, ſaid ſhe, my dear Telema- 
chus, to ſatisfy my curioſity; I ſaw you, methought, 
all the night departing from Phœnicia, and going to 
try your fortune in the iſland of Cyprus. Give mean 
account therefore of your voyage, and let us not loſe 
a moment. They then ſat down, in.a ſhady grove, 
on the graſs enamelled with violets. 

Calypſo could not forbear continually'caſting ten- 
der and paſſionate looks on Telemachus, nor ſee 
without indignation that Mentor watched even the 
leaſt motion of her eyes, Mean while ali the 
nymphs were filent, and leaning forwards to liſten, 
formed a kind of ſemi-circle in order to Hear and ſee 
the better. The eyes of the aſſembly were immove- 
able, and fixed on Telemachus, who with downy 
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caſt eyes and graceful bluſhes, thus reſumed the thread 
of his ſtory : l 

The gentle breath of a favourable wind had hardly 
filled our ſails, when the coaft of Phoenicia diſap- 
peared. As J was with Cyprians, whoſe manners I 
was a ſtranger to, I reſolved to ſay nothing, to make 
my remarks on every thing, and obſerve all the rules 
of diſcretion to gain their eſteem. But, during my 
filence, I was ſeized with a ſweet and powerful 
ſleep. My ſenſes were bound up and ſuſpended, my 
ſoul was ſerene, and my heart overflowed with joy. 
All of a ſudden methought I ſaw Venus cleave the 
clouds in her flying chariot drawn by a pair of doves. 
She had all that radiant beauty, that lively youth, 
thoſe tender graces which were ſeen in her when ſhe 
ſprung from the froth of the ocean, and dazzled the 
eyes of Jupiter himſelf. She deſcended all at once 
with the utmoſt rapidity, laid her hand upon my 


ſhoulder with a ſmile, and calling me by my name, 


uttered theſe words : Young Greek, you are going to 
enter my empire, you will ſoon arrive at the happy 
ifland where pleaſure, ſmiles, and wanton ſports, 
ſpring up under my footſteps. There ſhall you 
burn perfumes on my altars, there ſhall you plunge 
into rivers of delight. Let the ſweeteſt hopes di- 
late your heart, and beware of reſiſting the moſt po- 
tent of all the Goddeſſes, who deſigns to make you 
happy. : | | 

At the ſame time I perceived her ſon Cupid flut- 
tering his little wings, and hovering round his mo- 
ther. Though he had the fondneſs, the graces, the 
ſprightlineſs of a child in his face, yet had he I know 
not what in his piercing eyes which made me tremble. 
He ſmiled when he looked upon me; but his ſmiles 
were malicious, ſcornful and cruel. He drew out 
of his golden quiver the ſharpeſt of his arrows, he 
bent his bow, and was aiming at my heart, when 
Minerva ſuddenly appeared and covered me with her 
=gis, The _ countenance of this Goddeſs has not 
thoſe effeminate charms and that amorous languor 
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which I obſerved in Venus's face and air. On the 
contrary, Minerva was a plain, careleſs, modeſt | 
beauty; all was grave, manly, noble, full of ſtrength 
and majeſty. Cupid's arrow not being able to pierce 
the zpis, and falling to the ground, he ſighed bit- 
terly through indignation, and was aſhamed to ſee 
himſelf 3 Begone, Minerva cried, be- 
pone, raſh boy; thou never wilt ＋ but igno- 

le ſouls, who prize thy ſhameful pleaſures more 
than wiſdom, virtue, and glory. The God of love, 
provoked at the words, betook himſelf to flight; 
and, Venus re- aſcending to Olympus, I ſaw her cha- 
riot and doves a long while in a gold and azure cloud: 

at length ſhe diſappeared; and then turning my eyes 
to the earth, I beheld Minerva no more. 

I was, methought, afterwards tranſported into 
ſuch a delightful garden as men deſcribe the Elyſian 
fields to be. There I found Mentor, who ſaid: Fl 
this cruel country, this infectious iſland, where Rf 
breathe nothing but voluptuouſneſs; where the moſt 
heroic virtue has reaſon to tremble, and can ſave it- 
ſelf only by flight. As ſoon as I ſaw him, I at- 
tempted to throw myſelf on his neck and embrace 
him ; but I perceived that my feet were not ahle to 
move, that my knees failed under me, and that my 
hands, endeayouring to lay hold of Mentor, purſued 
an empty ſhadow, which continually eluded my graſp. 
As I was making this effort, I awaked, and perceived 
that this myſterious dream was a divine admonition. 
I felt myſelf inſpired with a firm reſolution againſt 
pleaſure, with a diffidence of myſelf, and a deteſta- 
tion of the effeminate life of the Cyprians. But 
what pierced me to the heart, was my thinking that 
Mentor was dead, that he had paſled the Stygian lake 
and was become an inhabitant of the happy manſions 
of the juſt. | 

This thought made me ſhed a torrent of tears. | 
was aſked why I wept. Tears, ſaid I, but too well 
become a wretched ſtranger, who wanders without 
hopes of eyer ſeeing his country again, In the mean 
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time all the Cypriaas who were in the ſhip, aban- 


doned themſelves to the moſt extravagant mirth. 
The rowers, averſe to labour, ſlept on their oars ; 


the pilot, crowned with flowers, left the helm; and, 


holding in his hand an enormous bowl of wine which 
he had almoſt emptied, he and all the reſt of the 
crew, tranſported with the fury of Bacchus, ſung ſuch 
ſongs in honour of Venus and Cupid as would excite 
horror in all loyers of virtue. 3 

While they were thus 9 of the dangers of 
the ſea, a ſudden ſtorm troubled the heavens and the 
waters. The looſened winds furiouſly bellowed in 
the ſails, and the black billows beat againſt the ſides 


of the bark, which groaned beneath their ſtrokes. 


Sometimes we rode on the backs of the ſwellin 
waves; ſometimes the ſea, ſeeming to ſlip from under 
the veſſel, plunged us down a 3 gulph, and 
cloſe by us we beheld ſeveral rocks, on which the 
angry Gong broke with an horrible roar. Then I 
learnt by experience what Mentor had often told me, 
that men of diſſolute and pleaſurable lives are cowards 
in time of danger. All our dejected Cyprians wept 
like women; I heard but woeful cries, but fad la- 
ments for the loſt ſweets of life, and yain vows of 
ſacrifices to the Gods, if they arrived at their port. 
No one had preſence of mind enough either to work 
their ſhip himſelf, or to mee, others to do it. 
Thinking it my duty to ſave the lives of all the reſt 
as well as my own, I took the helm in my hand, be- 
cauſe the pilot, diſordered with wine, like a Baccha- 
nal, was not in a condition to be ſenſible of the dan- 
ger the veſſel was in; I encouraged the affrighted 
ea-men, and ordered them to take down their fails. 
They plyed their oars with great vigour ; we ſteered 
between the rocks and had a near proſped of all the 
horrors of death, 

This adventure ſeemed like a dream to all thoſe who 
owedghe preſervation of their lives to me, they looked 
uponme with aſtoniſhment. We arrived at the iſle of 
Cyprus in the vernal month, which is ſacred to Venus, 
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This ſeaſon, ſay the Cyprians, properl 
Goddeſs ; for it ſeems to animate ben and to 
give birth to pleaſures and flowers together. 


On my arri val at this iſland, I perceived a mildne{s 
in the air, which rendered the body flothful and in- 
active, but inſpired gayety and wantonneſs. The 
country, tho' naturally fruitful and pleaſant, was, [ 
obſerved, almoſt wholly uncultivated, ſo greatly were 
the inhabitants averſe to labour. I ſaw on all ſides 
women and maidens gorgeouſly attired, ſinging the 
praiſes af Venus, and going to devote themſelves to 
the ſervice of her temple. Beauty, the graces, joy, 
pleaſure, ſhone equally in their faces ; but their charms 
were too afteQed, and there was none of that noble 
ſimplicity, that amiable modeſty, which is the great- 
eſt allurement of beauty. Their ſoft air, the ſtudied 
adjuſtment of their looks, their yain attire, their lan- 
guſhing gait, their eyes which ſeemed to purſue thoſe 
of the men, the jealonſies among themſelves about 
kindling the greateſt paſſions; in a word, all that [ 
ſaw in theſe women appeared to me vile and con- 
temptible : their immoderate deſires to pleaſe excited 
my averſion, | 

I was conducted to the Goddeſs's temple : ſhe 
has ſeveral in that iſland; for ſhe is Ter 8 
woiſhipped at Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos; it was 
to Cythera that I was conducted. The temple is all 
marble, and a perfect periſtyle. Its large and lofty 
Pillars render the fabric exceedingly majeſtic. On 
each front, above the architrave and freeze, are large 
pediments, on which are repreſented in bas-relief all 
the moſt agreeable adventures of the Goddeſs. At the 
gate there is continually a crowd of people who come 
to make their offerings. Within the encloſure of this 
facred place no victim is ever ſlain, no fat of bulls and 
heifers is burnt as elſewhere, nor is their blood ever 
ſpilt there: the beaſts which are offered, are only 
preſented before the altar, and none can be offered 
which are not young, white, and without blemiſh or 


belongs to this : 
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imperfection: they are crowned with purple fil- 


lets embroidered with gold; their horns are gilt 


and adorned with noſegays of odoriferous flowers; 


and when they have been preſented before the 


altar, they are ſent back to a retired place, where 
—_ are ſlain for the banquets of the Goddeſs's 
rieſts, 

8 Here alſo are offered all ſorts of perfumed liquors, 
and wine more delicious than nectar. The priells are 
clad in long white robes with girdles of gold, and 
fringes of the ſame at the bottom of their veſtments. 
The moſt exquiſite perfumes of the Eaſt are burning 
night and day on the altars, and form a kind of cloud 
which aſcends to heaven. All the columns of the 
temple are adorned with pendant feſtoons; all the 
vaſes which are uſed in the ſacrifices, are gold, and 
a ſacred grove of myrtle ſurrounds the edifice. None 
but boys and girls of extraordinary beauty may pre- 
ſent the victims to the prieſts, or preſume to kindle 
= the fire of the altars. But immodeſty and laſci viouſ- 
E neſs diſhonour this magnificent temple. 

At firſt I was ſtruck with horror at what I ſaw; 
but inſenſibly began to grow familiar with it. I was 
no longer ſtartled” at vice; all companies inſpired me 
with I know not what inclination to intemperance : 
my innocence was laughed at, and my ſobriety 
and modeſty ſerved for a jeſt to this ſhameleſs 
people. They tried all arts to ſtir up my paſſions, 
to inſnare me, and to awaken my appetite for plea- 
ſure, I found that I loſt ſtrength daily; my good 
education could ſcarce ſuſtain me any longer; all 
my virtuous reſolutions vaniſhed ; I had no longer 
power to reſiſt the evil which preſſed me on all 
ſides, and was even aſhamed of virtue. I was like 
a man ſwimming in a deep and rapid river: at 
firſt he cleaves the waves and aſcends againſt the 
ſtream ; but if the banks are ſteep, and he cannot 
reſt himſelf on the ſhore, he at length tires by 
degrees, his ſtrength forſakes him, his limbs ſtiffen 
with fatigue, and the torrent hutries him away, 
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Thus my eyes began to grow dim, my heart failed 
within me, and I no longer ſummoned my reaſon 
to my aid, nor the memory of my father's vir- 
tues. The dream wherein I thought I ſaw Mentor 
in the Elyſian fields, completed my dejection; 
a ſilent, ſoothing languor poſſeſſed me entirely. I 
already cheriſhed the flattering poiſon which glid- 
ed from vein to vein, and penetrated even to 
the marrow in my bones. I fetched however the 
profoundeſt ſighs ; I ſhed the bittereſt tears, and 
roared likea lion in his fury. O wretched condition 
of youth! ſaid I: ye Gods, who cruelly ſport with 
men, why do you make them paſs through that age 
which is a time of folly, or a burning fever? O! why 
am I not covered with ſilver hairs, bowed down and 
dropping into the grave, like my grandfire Laertes! 
Death would be welcomer to me than the ſhameful 
weakneſs I now feel, 


I had hardly ſpoken thus but my grief began to 
abate, and my heart, intoxicated with extravagant 
pathon, ſhook oft almoſt all ſenſe of ſhame; I was 
afterwards plunged into an abyſs of remorſe. In 
this diſorder I wandered up and down the ſacred 

rove, like a hind which the hunter has wounded: 
ſhe flies through the ſpacious foreſt to eaſe her pain; 
but the arrow which ſticks in her fide, purſues 
her every where ; ſhe every where bears the mur- 
derous ſhaft Thus did I vainly run to forget 
myſelf, for nothing could ſooth the wound in my 
heart. 


In the dark ſhade of this grove I ſuddenly perceived 
at ſome diſtance from me the form of the ſage Men- 
tor; but his viſage ſeemed ſo pale, ſo ſad and auſtere, 
that I felt no Joy from it. Is it you then, my dear 

friend, my only hope? ls it you? What! you your- 
ſelf ? Does not a flattering image delude my eyes ? 
Is it you, Mentor ? Is it not your ſhade, till 
ſenſible to my woes? Are you not in the number 
of happy ſouls who enjoy the fruits of their vir- 
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tue, and on whom the Gods beſtow uncorrupted 
pleaſures and an eternal peace in the Elyſian 
fields? Say, Mentor, do you ſtill live? Am I 
ſo happy as to poſſeſs you, or are you only the 
ſhade of my friend? As 1 ſpoke theſe words, I 
ran towards him with ſuch eagerneſs and tranſport 
that I was quite out of breath : he calmly waited 
for me, without taking a ſingle ſtep to meet me. 
Ye know, ye Gods! how great was my Joy, when 
I found that my hands touched him I No, tis not 
an empty ſhadow ; I hold him, I embrace him, 
my dear Mentor ! Twas thus that I exclaimed ; 
I bedewed his face with a flood of tears, and hung 
about his neck without being able to ſpeak. He 
beheld me with eyes of ſadneſs and tender com- 
paſſion. 

At length I ſaid, Alas ! whence come you ? 
What dangers have I not been expoſed to in your 
abſence, and what could I now i without you? 
But he, without anſwering my queſtions, cried with 
a terrible voice, Fly, fly hence with ſpeed : this 
earth bears no fruit, but poiſon; the air you breathe 


is tainted ; the men are infectious, and ſpeak not but 


to communicate their deadly venom. Baſe and in- 
famous voluptuouſneſs, the moſt horrible evil which 
iſſued from Pandora's box, enervates the ſoul and 
ſuffers no virtue here. Fly ; what do you wait for ? 
Do not ſo much as look behind you in your flight? 


efface even the ſlighteſt remembrance of this execrable 
iſland. 


He ſaid; and I immediately perceived as it were 


a thick cloud diſperſing from before my eyes, and 
beheld the pure light. Serene joy and manly for- 
titude revived in my heart; a joy very different 
from that eff?minate and wanton joy which had 
poiſoned my ſenſes : one is the joy of drunkenneſs 
and diſorder, and is interrupted by raging paſ- 
ſions and ſtinging remorſe ; the other is the joy 
of reaſon, and is accompanied with Wera 
bleſſed and celeſtial; it is always pure, equal, an 
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inexhauſtible; the deeper one plunges into it, the 
{ſweeter it is; it raviſhes the ſoul without diſcompoſing 
it. I then ſhed tears of joy, and found that nothin 
is fo delightful as ſuch tears. O happy they, faid I 
to whom virtue reveals herſelf in all her beauty! Can 
_ ſee her, and not love her? Can they love her, 
and not he happy? 
Mentor faid, i muſt leave you; I muſt depart 
this moment; I am not permitted to ſtay. Where 
are you going? cried I : to what uninhabitable 
country will I not follow you ? Think not that you 
can eſcape me; I will rather die in purſuing you. As 
I ſpoke theſe words, I held him locked in my arms 
with all my ſtrength. You hope in vain, ſid he, 
to detain me. The cruel Metophis ſold me to cer- 
tain Ethiopians or Arabs, and they, going to trade 
at Damaſcus in Syria, determined to ſell me again, 
imagining they could get a large ſum for me of 
one Hazael, who was inquiring for a Greek flave to 
teach him the manners of Greece, and to inſtruct 
him in our ſciences. And indeed Hazael bought me 
at a great price, What I have taught him of our 
cuſtoms, excited his curioſity to go to the iſland of 
Crete, to ſtudy the wiſe laws of Minos. During 
our voyage the winds conſtrained us to put in at the 
iſle of Cyprus. While we were waiting for a favour- 
able gale, he came to make his * in the 
temple : lo! he is coming out of it. The winds 
call us, and already ſwell our fails. Adieu, my dear 
Telemachus ; a flave who fears the Gods ought faith- 
fully to attend his maſter. The Gods no longer 
permit me to be at =7 own diſpoſal; they know, 
if I were, that I ſhould be wholly at yours. Fare- 
wel, remember the toils of Ulyſles, Penelope's tears, 
and the righteous Gods. O ye immortal proteQurs 
of innocence, in what a clime am I conſtrained to 
leave Telemachus ! 3 

No, no, ſaid I, my dear Mentor, it ſhall not be in 
your power to leave me here; I will ſooner die than 
ſee you depart without me. Is this Syrian maſter in- 

exorable? 
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exorable ? Was he ſuckled by atygreſs in his infan- 
cy? Will he tear you out of my arms? He muſt kill 
me, or ſuffer me to go with you. You yourſelf ex- 
hort me to fly, and yet will not let me fly by follow- 
ing you! I will go and ſpeak to Hazael, who per- 
haps will pity my youth and my tears: ſince he loves 
' wiſdom, and is going fo far in ſearch of it, he can- 
not have a ſavage and inſenſible heart. I will throw 
myſelf at his feet, I will embrace his knees, I will not 
{uffer him to go, 'till he has given me leave to attend 
you. My dear Mentor, I will make myſelf a ſlave 
with you, I will offer myſelf to him: if he rejects 


me, my fate is determined ; I will lay down the bur- 
den of life, 


Hazael at this inſtant called Mentor ; I pro- 
ſtrated myſelf before him, and he was ſurpriſed to ſee 
a ſtranger in this poſture, What would you have? 
ſaid he. Life, replied I; for I cannot live, unleſs you 
permit me to accompany your ſlave Mentor. I am 
the ſon of the great Ulyiles, wiſeſt of all the kings 
of Greece, who deſtroyed the haughty city of Troy, 
ſo famous throughout all Aſia. I tell you my birth 
not out of vanity, but only to move — to pity 
my misfortunes. | have ſought my father in every 
ſea, accompanied by this man, who was another 
father to me. Fortune, to fill up the meaſure of 
my woes, tore him from me, and made him your 
ſlave; ſuffer me to be ſo too. If it be true that you 
are a lover of juſtice, and going to Crete to learn 
the laws of good king Minos, harden not your 
heart againſt my ſighs and my tears. You ſee 
the ſon of a prince, reduced to ſue for {layery as his 
only refuge, tho Sicily he heretofore deſired death 
to avoid it; but my former calamities were only 
faint eſſays of the outrages of fortune: I now trem- 
ble leſt 1 ſhould not be received into the number 
of flaves. Ye Gods ! behold my diſtreſs, and O 
Hazael ! remember that Minos, 3 wiſdom 
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ou admire, will adjudge us both in the kingdom of 
luto. 

Hazael, viewing me with a benign and humane 
aſpect, ſtretched forth his hand and raiſed me up. I 
am no ſtranger, ſaid he, to the wiſdom and virtue of 
Ulyſſes ; Mentor has often mentioned the glory he 
acquired among the Greeks ; and, beſides, - ſwift- 
winged fame has ſounded his renown thro” all the na- 
tions of the Eaſt. Follow me, thou ſon of Ulyſſes, I 
will be your father till you find him who gave you 
life. Though I were not moved with your father's 

lory, with his calamities nor yours, yet would my 

iendſhip for Mentor engage me to take care of you, 
I — him indeed as a ſlave, but detain him as Wl :: 
my faithful friend: the money he coſt me, has gained Wl i; 
me the deareſt and moſt valuable friend I have in the 2 
world. In him I have found wiſdom ; to him I owe Ip 
whatever I may have of love for virtue. From this d. 
moment he is free, you ſhall be fo too; I aſk nothing 8. 
of either of you but your hearts. th 

I paſſed in an ant from the bittereſt woe to the na 
moſt rayiſhing joy that mortals are capable of feeling. lf ex 
I ſaw myſelf delivered from a moſt dreadful danger; I Net. 
was approaching my country; I was aſſiſted in my re- ¶ th; 
turn to it, and bad the conſolation of being with a MW w 
man who already loved me thro' a pure affection for I for 
virtue. In ſhort, I found every thing in finding Men- ou 
tor, and in not being to part with him again. int 

Hazael adyances towards the ſhore ; we follow and 
embark with him. The rowers cleave the peaceful 
waves; a gentle zephyr plays in our ſails, animates 
the whole — and gives it a pleaſing motion. The 
iſle of Cyprus quickly diſappears. Hazael, impatient 
to know my ſentiments, aſked me what I thought of 
the manners of this ifland. I ingenuouſly told him 
to what dangers my youth had been expoſed, and 
the conflict I had endured in my own boſom. He 
was. touched with my abhorrence of vice, and ſpoke 
theſe. words: O Venus, I own your power, and 
that of your ſon ; I haye burnt incenſe .on your 
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altars; but give me leave to deteſt the infamous 
effeminacy of the inhabitants of your iſland, and the 
brutiſh impudence with which they celebrate your 
feſtivals. 

Afterwards he diſcourſed with Mentor of the firſt 
cauſe which formed the heavens and the earth; of that 
infinite unchangeable light, which is communicated 
to all without being divided ; of that ſovereign uni- 
verſal truth which illuminates all ſpirits, as the ſun 
illuminates all bodies. The man, added he, who has 
never ſeen this pure light, is as blind as one who is 
born blind; he paſſes his life in profound darkneſs, 
like the nations which the ſun enlightens not for ſeve- 
ral months in the year. He thinks himſelf wiſe, and 
is a fool; he thinks he ſees all things, and ſees nothing, 
and dies without having ſeen any thing : at moſt he 
perceives but glimmering and falſe lights, vain ſha- 
dows, and phantoms that have nothing of reality, 
Such is the condition of all who are carried away by 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, and the allurements of imagi- 
nation. There are in the world no men really rational, 
except thoſe who conſult, who love, who obey this 
eternal reaſon. It is that which inſpires us with good 
thoughts; it is that which reproves us for our ill ones. 

e are indebted to it for our underſtanding as well as 
bor our lives: it is like a great ocean of light; our 
- W fouls are like rivulets which flow from it, and return 
into, and are loſt in it again. t 

Tho' did not perfectly comprehend the wiſdom of 
this diſcourſe, yet I taſted in it I know not what of 
pure and ſublime; my heart was warmed with it, and 
truth, methought, ſhone in every word. They proceed- 
ed to ſpeak of the origin of the Gods, of heroes, of poets, 
of the golden age, of the deluge, of, the earlieſt hiſ- 


m iories of mankind, of the river of oblivion in which 
1d che ſouls of the dead are plunged, of the eternal pains 
Je prepared for the wicked in the diſmal gulph of Tar- 
ke FWarus, and of the bleſſed tranquillity which the juſt 
nd enjoy in the Elyſian fields, without any apprehenſion 
ur pf loſing it. | 
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While Hazael and Mentor were diſcourſing together, 
we perceived ſeveral dolphins, whoſe ſeals leemed 
gold and azure, ſwelling the waves and making them 
oam with their ſportings. After them came Tritons 
blowing their writhen ſhells, and ſurrounding Amphi- 
trite's chariot, which was drawn by ſea-horſes that 
were whiter than ſnow, that ploughed the briny waves, 
and left a deep furrow far behind them in the ſea. 
Their eyes flamed, and foam iſſued from their mouths. 
The Goddeſs's car was a ſhell of a marvellous form; 
it was of a more ſhining white than ivory ; its wheels 
were of gold, and it ſeemed to ſkim the peaceful ſur- 
face of the deep. Nymphs crowned with flowers, 
whoſe lovely treſſes flowed over their ſhoulders and 
waved with the winds, ſwam in ſhoals behind it. 
The Goddeſs had in one hand a ſceptre of gold to 
command the waves, and with the other held on her 
knees the little God Palemon her ſon, who hung at 
her breaſt. She had ſuch ſerenity, ſuch ſweetneſs and 
majeſty in her countenance, that every ſeditious wind 
and lowering tempeſt fled before her. Tritons guided 
the ſteeds, and held the golden reins. A large purple 
{ail waved in the air above the car, and was gently 
ſwelled by a multitude of little zephyrs, who 8 
to blow it forwards with their breath. In the midſt of 
the air Aolus was ſeen buſy, reſtleſs, vehement: 
his wrinkled face and ſour AE aq his threatening 
voice, his long buſhy eye-brows, and the gloomy fire 
and ſeverity of his eyes, ſilenced the fierce north-winds, 
and drove back all the clouds. Immenſe whales and 
all the monſters of the deep, whoſe noſtrils made the 
briny wave to ebb and flow, iſſued in haſte from their 
profound grots to view the Goddels. 


End of the Fourth Book, 
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BOOK the FIF T H. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus relates that he was informed, on his arrival 
in Crete, that Idomeneus, king of that iſland, had 
ſacrificed his only ſon to fulfil a rash vow ; that the 
Cretans, reſolving to revenge the ſon's blood, had con- 
ſtrained the father to quit their country, and were, after 
long debates, actually aſſembled to ele another xing. 
Telemachus adds that he was admitted into this aſſem- 
Bly ; that he there obtained the prizes in ſeveral games; 
that he ſolved the queſtions left by Minos in his book 
of laws, and that the old men, who were the rulers of 
the iſland, and all the people, ſeeing his wifdom, would 
have made him their king. 


At TER we had admired this ſight, we began 
to difcover the mountains of Crete, which 
we could yet hardly diſtinguiſh from the clouds | 
of the heaven and the billows of the ſea. We 
loon diſcovered the top of mount Ida aboye the 
other mountains of the iſland : ſo an old ſtag in 
a foreſt carries his branchy head above thoſe of the 
furrounding fawns. By degrees we faw more diſtinctly 
the coaſt of the iſland, which preſented itſelf to us 


like an amphitheatre. As much as the lands of Cyprus 
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had appeared uncultivated and neglected, did theſe of 
Crete ſeem fertile and adorned with all ſorts of fruits 
by the labour of the inhabitants. 

On all ſides we obſerved well built villages, 7 
cities, and towns which were equal to cities. We 
found no field on which the hand of the induſttious 
huſbandman was not imprinted ; the plough had ever 
where left indented furrows : briars, thorns and all 
meer that unprofitably incumber the ground, are un- 

own in this country. We viewed with pleaſure the 
hollow vallies, where herds of oxen were lowing 
in fat paſtures along the banks of the rivers ; the 
ſheep feeding on the fide of the hills; the ſpacious 
plains covered with golden ears, the rich preſents of 
fruitful Ceres; and the mountains adorned with vines, 
whoſe cluſtering grapes, already of a bluiſh hue, pro- 
miſed the vintagers the delicious gifts of Bacchus to 
ſooth the cares of men. 

Mentor ſaid that he had formerly been in Crete, 
and informed us of all he knew of it. This iſland, 
ſaid he, admired by all ſtrangers and famous for its 
hundred cities, eaſily maintains all its inhabitants, 
tho' they are innumerable ; for the earth is never 
weary of) ouring her bleſſings on thoſe who cultivate 
her : her Euirful boſom is inexhauſtible; the more in- 
habitants there are in a country, the more they abound, 
provided they are induſtrious. They have never any 
occaſion to be jealous of each other: our bountiful 
mother earth multiplies her gifts 22 to the 
number of her e that merit her fruits by 
their labour. The ambition and avarice of men are 
the only ſources of their miſery. Men covet all, 
and make themſelves wretched by their defires of 
ſuperfluities; if they would live in a plain and ſimple 
manner, and be contented with ſatisfying their real 
wants, we ſhould every where ſee plenty, joy, peace, 
and concord. | 

This is what Minos, the wiſeſt and beſt of kings, 
underſtood. All that you will ſee moſt admirable in 


this iſland is the fruit of bis laws. The education he 
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preſcribed for children, renders their bodies healthful 
and robuſt: they are accuſtomed betimes to a plain, 
frugal and laborious life; it is a maxim among the 
Cretans, that all pleaſures enervate both the body and 
the mind, and the only pleaſure which they ever pro- 
poſe to their children is that of being invincible in 
virtue, and of acquiring glory. Courage is not ſolely 

laced in deſpiling death amidſt the dangers of war, 
bur alſo in trampling great riches and ſhameful plea- 
{ures under foot. Three vices are puniſhed here, which 
are not puniſhed in other nations, ingtatitude, diſſimu- 
lation, and avarice. 

As for extravagance and luxury, there is no need 
to ſuppreſs them; for they are unknown in Crete: 
here every one works without ſtudying to enrich him- 
ſelf, and thinks that he is ſufficiently recompenſed for 
his pains by an eaſy and regoier way of living, wherein 
he enjoys in peace and plenty all that is really neceſ- 
ſary to life. Coſtly furniture is not allowed here, 
nor magnificent attire, nor ſumptuous feaſts, nor gild- 
ed palaces. Their cloths are of fine wool and of a 
beautiful colour, but quite plain and without embroi- 
dery. Their meals are temperate; they drink but little 
wine at them, and their chief ingredient is good bread, 
together with the fruits which the trees yield as it 
were ſpontaneouſly, and the milk of their flocks and 
herds : at moſt they only eat coarſe meat, and that 
too is plainly dreſſed fr they carefully reſerve the 
beſt of their oxen for the improvement of agriculture. 
Their houſes are neat, convenient, pleaſant, but with- 
out ornaments : not that magnificent architecture is 
unknown to them, but they apply it only to the temples 
of the Gods: men are not allowed to have manſions 
like thoſe of the immortals. The great riches of the 
Cretans are health, ſtrength, courage, the peace and 
union of families, the liberty of all the citizens, a 
plenty of neceſſaries, a contempt of ſuperfluities, an 
habit of labour, an abhorrence of idleneſs, an emu- 
lation in virtue, a ſubmiſkon to the laws, and a fear 
of the righteous Gods, | E 
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I afked him in what the king's authority conſiſted. 
The king, replied he, is abſolute over the people, 
but the — are abſolute over him. He has an un- 
limited power to do good, but his hands are tied 
when he would do evil. The laws commit the 
people as the moſt precious of all truſts to his care, 
on condition that he ſhall be their father. They 
ordain that a ſingle perſon ſhall by his wiſdom and 
moderation promote the felicity of multitudes, and 
not that multitudes by their miſery and baſe ſlavery 
ſhould ſerve to flatter the pride and luxury of a 
ſingle perſon. The king is to have nothing more 
than others, except what is neceſſary either to re- 
lieve him in his painful duties, or to imprint on 
the people a reſpect for him who is to maintain 
the 2 Nay, the king is to be more temperate, 
more averſe to luxury, to pomp and pride, than 
any other. He is not to have more riches or plea- 
ſures, but more wiſdom, virtue and glory, than the 
reſt of men. Abroad he is to be the defender of 
his country, by commanding, its armies ; and to be 
the judge of the people at home, in order to render 
them good, wiſe and happy. It is not for his own 
ſake that the Gods made him king; he is ſo only 
to be the ſervant of the people: to them he owes 
all his time, all his cares, all his affection; and he is 
only ſo far worthy of royalty, as he forgets and ſacri- 
fices himſelf to the good of the public. Minos or- 
dained that his children ſhould not reign after him, 
unleſs they reigned according to theſe maxims; for 
he loved his people more than his family. It was by 
this wiſe ns that he rendered Crete ſo powerful 
and happy ; it was by this moderation that he eclipſed 
the glory of all the conquerors, who aim at making 
the people ſubſervient to their own grandeur, that is 
to ſay, to their vanity: in a word, it was by juſtice 
that he deſerved to be in hell the ſupreme judge of 
the dead. 


Whilſt Mentor was diſcourſing thus, we arrived 
at the iſland, where we ſaw the famous labyrinth 
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made by the ingenious Dædalus, in imitation of 
the great one which he had ſeen in Egypt. Whilſt 
we were viewing this curious edifice, we obſerved 
multitudes of people on the ſhore, running to a place 
near the ſea-ſide; we aſked the cauſe of their hurry, 
and the following aecount was given us by one Nauſi- 
crates a Cretan. \ 
Idomeneus, the ſon of Deuealion and grandſon of 
Minos, ſaid he, went, like the other kings of Greece, 
to the ſiege of Troy. After the deſtruction of that 
city, he ſet fail to return to Crete; but he was over- 
taken by ſo violent a ſtorm, that the pilot of the 
Mip, and all other experienced navigators, thought 
that they ſhould: inevitably. be wrecked. Every one 
had death before his eyes; every one ſaw the abyſs 
gaping to ſwallow him up; every one deplored his 
ate, deſpairing even of the ſad conſolation of ſouls 
which croſs the Styx after their bodies have been 
buried. Idomeneus, lifting vp his hands and eyes 
to heaven, invoked Neptune: O powerful God ! 
cried he, thou who ſwayeſt the wavy empire, deign 
to hear a wretched mortal ! If thou giveſt me to ee 
the iſland of Crete again in ſpite of the ragin winds, 
to thee will I ſacrifice the firſt head whic pre- 
ſent itſelf to my eyes. | 
Mean while his ſon, impatient to ſee his father 
again, haſtened to meet and embrace him. Un- 
happy youth! who knew not that he was running to 
his deſtruction. The father, having eſcaped the tem 
peſt, arrived at the deſired port, and-thanked Neptuns 
tor hearing, his vows; but he ſoon found how fatal 
they were to be to him. A foreboding of his miſ- 
fortune made him bitterly repent of his indiſereet 
vow ; he was afraid of arriving, amongſt his own ſub- 
jects, and apprehenſive of ſeeing what was deareſt to- 
im in this world. But cruel Nemeſis, an inexora- 
ble Goddeſs, who lies in wait to puniſh. men, and 
eſpecially haughty kings, puſhed Idomeneus on witha 
fatal and inviſible hand. He arrives; he hardly dares 
to lift up his eyes; he ſees his fon * ſtarts back 
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with horror, and vainly looks about for ſome other 
leſs dear head to ſerve him for a victim. Mean while 
the ſon threw himſelf on his neck, and is quite aſtoniſh- 
ed at his father's cold returns to his fondneſs, and at 
ſeeing him diſſolve into tears. 

O my father, ſaid he, whence this ſadneſs ? 
After ſo long an abſence are you ſorry to ſee you 
kingdom again, and to be the joy of your ſon ? 
What have I done? You turn away your —_ leſt 
you ſhould ſee me. The father, oppreſt with grief, 
made no reply. At laſt, after many profound ſighs, 
he ſaid, Ah! Neptune, what have I promiſed you ? 
At what a price have you ſaved me from ſhipwreck ? 
Give me back to the waves and the rocks, which, 
daſhing me in pieces, ſhould have ended my wretched 
life; let my ſon live. O cruel God | here take my 
blood and ſpare his. As he ſpoke thus, he drew his 
{word to kill himſelf : but thoſe about him held his 
hand. Old Sophronymus, an interpreter of the will 
of the Gods, aſſuring him that he might ſatisfy Nep- 
tune without putting his ſon to death. Your vow, 
ſaid he, was at + $0 God will not be ho- 
noured by cruelty ; beware of adding to your criminal 
promiſe the crime of fulfilling it contrary to the laws 
of nature; offer to Neptune an hundred bulls whiter 
than ſnow ; let their blood ſtream around his altar 
crowned with flowers; let ſweet incenſe ſmoke in ho- 
nour of the Gods. 

Idomeneus heard theſe words, hanging down his 
head and without replying. Fury was kindled in his 
eyes : his pale and disfigured countenance changed 
its colour every moment, and his limbs trembled, 
Mean time his ſon ſaid, Lo ! father, here F am, your 
ſon is ready to die to appeaſe the God of the ſea; 
draw not his wrath upon you: I die contented, ſince 
my death has prevented yours. O my father! ſtrike, 
nor fear to find me unworthy of you, or afraid to 
die. | 

Idomeneus at the ſame inſtant, quite frantick and 
like one torn by the internal furies, aſtoniſhes all who 
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were near him ; he plunges his ſword into his 
ſon's heart; he draws it out again, all reeking and 
bloody, to thruſt it into his own bowels ? he is once 
more withheld by thoſe about him. 'The youth falls 
down in his blood ; the ſhades of death overſpread 
his eyes; he half-opens them to the light ; but as ſoon 
as he finds it, he can bear it no longer. As a beautiful 
lily of the fields, that is wounded in its root by the 
plough-ſhare, droops and can ſupport itſelf no longer, 
tho” it has not yet loſt its lively white and the Tuſtre 
which charms the eye, yet as the earth nouriſhes it no 
more, its life is extinguiſhed : ſo the fon of Idome- 
neus, like a young and tender flower, is cruelly mow- 
ed down in his bloom of life. The father grows ſtupid 
thro' exceſs of grief; he knows not where he is, 
nor what he does, nor what he ought to do; he 
oes ſtaggering on towards the city, and aſks for his 
on. 

Mean while the people, moved with compaſſion 
for the ſon, and with horror at the barbarous action 
of the father, cry out, the juſt Gods have delivered 
him up to the furies. Rage furniſhes them with arms; 
they ſeize on ſticks and ſtones, and diſcord breathes 
its deadly venom into all their hearts. The Cretans, 
the wiſe Cretans, forget the wifdom they ſo much 
loved, and no longer acknowledge the 2 of 
the ſage Minos. Idomeneus's friends find no ſafety 
for him but in leading him back to his ſhips ; they 
embark with him, and commit themſelves to the mer 
cy of the waves. Idomeneus, coming to himfelf, 
thanks them for ſnatching him from a country which 
he had ſtained with his ſon's blood, and could no 
longer inhabit. The winds waft them to Heſperia, 
where they are going to found a new kingdom in the 
country of the valentines. | rt 

Mean while the Cretans, having no king to govern 
them, are come to a reſolution to ele& one who will 
maintain the eſtabliſhed laws in all their purity; and 
the meaſures they have taken in order to make this 
choice, are theſe, All the chief 8 the hun- 
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dred cities are here met together; they have already 
opened the aſſembly by ſacrifices ; they have convened 
all the moſt famous ſages of the neighbouring countries, 
to inquire into the wiſdom of thoſe who ſhall appear 
. worthy to command. They have made preparations 
for exhibiting public games, wherein all the candidates 
are to contend ; for they will give the crown as 
a prize to him who ſhall be judged ſuperior to all 
others both in body and mind; They will have a king 
whoſe body is robuſt and active, and whoſe mind is 
adorned with wiſdom and virtue. All ſtrangers are 
invited hither. 


Nauſicrates, having related this ſurpriſing ſtory, 
ſaid, Haſten, ſtrangers, to our aſſembly : you ſhall 
contend with the ul : and if the Gods decree the vic- 
tory to one of you, he ſhall reign in this country. We 
followed him, not with any deſire of conqueſt, but only 
out of curioſity to ſee ſo extraordinary an affair. 


We came to a ſort of circus, which was very large, 
and compaſſed with a thick wood. The middle of 
the circus was an arena, which was prepared for the- 
combatants, and was ſurrounded by an amphitheatre 
of verdant turf, on which innumerable ſpe&ators were 
ſeated in rows. On our arrival we were received with 
honour ; for the Cretans of all nations in the world 
are the moſt generous and religious obſervers of hoſpi- 
tality. They cauſed us to be ſeated, and invited us to 
engage in the combats. Mentor excuſed himſelf on 
account of his age, and Hazael on account of his ill 
health. My youth and: vigour left me no excuſe :-I 
glanced my eyes however upon Mentor to diſcover his 
thoughts, and perceived that he would haye me en- 
gage. I accordingly accepted of their offer; I ſtripp- 
ed myſelf of my cloths; floods of ſweet and ſhinin 
oil were poured on al! my limbs, and J mingled with 
the combatants. It was faid on all fades, That is the 
fon of Ulyſſes, who is come to contend for the prize; 
and ſeveral Cretans, who had ſeen me during my in- 
fancy in Ithaca, knew me again. | 
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The firſt exerciſe was wreſtling. A Rhodiam 
about five and thirty years old, threw all who 
ventured to engage him. He ſtill retained all the 
vigour of Jonny his arms were neryous and brawny ; 


at the leaſt motion he made, all his muſcles appeared, 
and all his activity was equal to his ſtrength. Nor 
thinking me worthy of being conquered, and behold- 
ing my tender youth with eyes of compaſhon, he was 
going e > but I went up to him: whereupon we 
eized each other, and preſſed the breath almoſt out 
of our bodies; we ſtood ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and 
foot to foot; all our nerves were on the ſtretch, and 
our arms twiſted together like ſerpents, each en- 
deavoured to lift his antagoniſt from the ground. 
Sometimes he attempted to throw me by ſurpriſe, by 
puſhing me to the right ſide, nd ſometimes he en- 
deavoured to bend me to the left. Whilſt he was 
trying me in this manner, I ſhoved him with ſo much 
violence, that his loins gave way; he fell on the ſand, 
and drew me upon him: In vain did he endeavour 
to get me under him; for I held him immoveabie 
beneath me. All the people cried, Victory to the 
ſon of Ulyſſes! and I helped the confounded Rhodian 
to Jet up again. 

he combat of the cæſtus was more difficult. The 
ſon of a rich citizen of Samos had acquired ſo high . 
a reputation in this kind of conflict, that all others 
yielded to him, and there was none but I who hoped 
for victory. At firſt he ſtruck me ſeveral blows on 
the head, and then on the ſtomach, which made me 
vomit blood, and fpread a thick cloud over my eyes. 
I reeled ; he preſſed me, and my breath was almost 
gone: but I was re. animated by Mentor's crying 
out, O ſon of Ulyfles,. will you be vanquiſhed * 
Anger gave me new ſtrength, and I avoided ſeve- 
ral blows which I muſt otherwiſe have ſunk under, 
The Samian failing in a blow he made at me, and 
extending his arm in vain, I ſurpriſed him in that 
ſtooping poſture :: he was drawing back when I 
lifted up my ceſtus in order to fall upon him with 
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more force: he endeavoured to avoid me; but 
looſing his balance, he gave me an opportunity to 
knock him down. He was hardly ſtretched on the 
earth, when I held out my hand to raiſe him up: he 
got up himſelf, beſmeared with duſt and blood, and 
in the utmoſt confuſion ; but he did not dare to re- 
new the combat. S 
Immediately after began the chariot-races ; the cars 
were diſtributed by lot, and mine happened to be the 
worſt, both as to the lightneſs of the wheels and the 
ſtrength of the horſes. We ſtart, and clouds of riſing 
duſt obſcure the heavens. At firſt I let others go 
before me. A young Lacedæmonian, whoſe name 
was Crantor, preſently left all the reſt behind him. 
A Cretan, named Polycletus, followed him cloſe. 
Hippomachus, a relation of Idomeneus, who aſpir- 
ed to ſucceed him, giving the reins to his foaming 
courſers, hung over their flowing manes, and the 
motion of his chariot wheels was ſo rapid, that they 
feemed, like the wings of an eagle cleaving the air, 
not to move at all. My ſteeds being warmed and 
brought to their wind by degrees, I fe far behind 
me almoſt all thoſe who had ſet out with ſo much 
ardor. Hippomachus, Idomeneus's kinſman, driv- 
ing his courſers with too much fury, the moſt vigo- 
rous of them fell down, and by his fall deprived his - 
maſter of the hopes of a crown. | 
Polycletus, leaning too much over his horſes, could 
not keep himſelf faſt in a ſhock which his chariot re- 
ceived; he fell, the reins flipped out of his hands, and 
he was very fortunate in being able to avoid death. 
Crantor, ſeeing, with eyes full of indignation, that L 
was cloſe by him, redoubled his ardor ; ſometimes 
invoking the Gods and promiſing them rich D 5 
and ſometimes encouraging his ſteeds with words, 
He was apprehenſive leſt I ſhould pafs between the 
goal and him; for my horſes, having been more fa- 
voured than his, were in a condition to get before 
him, and he could no way prevent it but by obſtruct- 
ing my paſlage. To effect this, he run the riſk of 
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breaking his car againſt the goal, and indeed he broke 
his wheel againſt it. My ſole care was to make a ſud- 
den turn, that I might not be involved in his diſorder, 
was in a moment at the end of the courſe. The 
people once again cried, Victory to the ſon of Ulyſ- 
ſes! tis he whom the Gods appoint to reign over us. 
Then the moſt illuſtrious and wiſeſt of the Cretans 
conducted us into an ancient and ſacred wood, ſe- 
ueſtered from the ſight of the profane, where the 
elders, whom Minos had appointed judges of the 
people and guardians of the laws, allembled us to- 
gether. We were the ſame who had contended in the 
games; nobody elſe was admitted. The ſages opened 
the book wherein all the laws of Minos were collected 
together. I felt myſelf ſtriken with reſpe& and awe 
as I approached theſe ſeniors, whom age had rendered 
venerable, without depriving them of their vigour of 
mind. They were ſeated in order, and motionleſs in 
their places; their hairs were white, and ſeveral of them 
had hardly any. A ſerene and mild wiſdom was 
conſpicuous in their grave countenances. They were 
not eager to ſpeak, and ſaid nothing but what they 
had weighed before. When they were of different 
opinions, they were ſo moderate in maintaining what 
they thought on either ſide, that one would have 
imagined they were of the ſame mind. A lo 
experience of things paſt, and application of buſineſs, 
gave them a great inſight into all things ; but what 
moſt contributed to the perfecting of their judgment, 
was the tranquillity of their minds, which were free 
from the extravagant flights and caprices of youth. 
Wiſdom alone operated in them, and the fruit of 
their long virtue was to have ſo thoroughly ſubdued 
their paſhons, that they taſted without alloy the ſweet 
ſublime pleaſure of hearkening to reaſon. While E 
was admiring them, I wiſhed that my life could be 
contracted, that I might once arrive at ſo valuable 
an old age, and thought that youth was unhappy in 


being ſo impetuous and fo far diſtant from this en- 
lighrened and ſerene virtue. 


fectly free, provided he fears the 
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The chief of theſe elders opened the book of the 


laws of Minos. It was a large volume, and was uſual- 
'y locked up in a golden box with perfumes. All 
theſe ſeniors kiſſed it with reſpe&; for they ſay that 
next to the Gods, from whom good laws proceed, no- 
thing ought to be ſo ſacred to men as laws deſigned 
to render them good, wiſe, and happy. Thoſe who 
are entruſted with the execution of the laws for 
the government of the people, ought always to 
be governed by the laws themſelves: 'tis the law, 
and not the man, which ought to reign. Such was 
the diſcourſe of thele ſages. The preſident then 
wt, three queſtions, which were to be reſolved. 
the maxims of Minos. 

The firſt queſtion was, Who is the freeſt of all 
men ? Some anſwered, that it was a king who had 
an abſolute dominion over his ſubjects, and was vic- 
torious over all his enemies. Others maintained,; 
that it was a man who was ſo rich, that he could: 
gratify all his deſires. Others ſaid, that it was one 
who was not married, and was continually travelling 
during his whole life thro' divers countries, without 
ever being ſubje& to the laws of any. Others ima- 

ined, that it was a barbarian who, living. by hunt- 
ing in the midſt of the woods, was independent of all 

overnment, and free from every want. Others be- 
183 that it was a man lately made free, becauſe, hy 
paſſing from the rigours of ſlavery, he had a quicker 
reliſh than any body elſe of the ſweets of liberty. 
And laſtly, others bethought themſelves to ſay, that 
it was a dying perſon, becauſe death freed him from 
every thing, and all mankind united had no longer 
any power over him. 

When my turn was come, I was at no loſs for an 
anſwer, becauſe I had not forgot what Mentor had 
often told me. The freeſt of all men, ſaid I, is he 
who can he free even in ſlavery itſelf. In what coun- 
try or condition ſoever a man may be, he is per- 

* and fears 
nothing but them: in a word, the truly free man 
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is he who, void of all fears and all deſires, is ſubje& 
only to the Gods and reaſon. The elders looked on 
each other with a ſmile, and were ſurpriſed to ſee 
that my anſwer was preciſely the ſame as that of 
Minos. 

They then propoſed the ſecond queſtion in theſe 
words, Who is the moſt unhappy of all men? Every 
one ſaid what occurred to his mind. One ſaid, It is 
a man who had neither money, nor health, nor ho- 
nour. Another ſaid, It is one who has no friend. 
Others maintained that it was a man who has ungrate- 
ful and degenerate children. There came a ſage of 
the iſle of Leſbos, who ſaid, The moſt unhappy of all 
men is he who thinks himſelf ſo ; for unhappineſs 
ariſes lefs from what we ſuffer, than from the impa- 
tience with which we aggravate our miſery. At theſe 
words the whole aſſembly ſhouted and applauded 
the ſage Leſbian ; believing that he would _y the 
prize as to this queſtion, But my opinion being, 
aſked, I anſwered according to Mentor's maxims : 
The moſt unhappy of all men is a prince who thinks 
to be happy by rendering other men miſerable : his 
blindneſs doubles his unhappineſs 3 for not knowing 
his misfortune, he cannot cure himſelf of it; nay, he 
is afraid even to know it. Truth cannot pierce thro” 
his crowds of flatterers to arrive at him. His paſſions 
are his tyrants; he knows not his duty ; he has never 
taſted the pleaſure of doing good, nor been ſenſible 
of the charms of uncorrupted virtue. He is wretched, 
and deſerves to be ſo; his wretchedneſs increaſes 
daily; he runs to his deſtruction, and the Gods are 
preparing eternal puniſhment for him. The whole 
aſſembly owned that I had outdone the Leſbian ſage, 
and the elders declared that I had hit upon the true 
ſenſe of Minos. | 

For the third queſtion, they aſked, Which of the 
two is preferable, a king victorious and invincible 
in a war, or a king without experience of war, but 
qualified to govern his people wiſely in peace? The 
majority anſwered, that a king who was invincible in 
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war was to be preferred. What profits it, ſaid 
they, to have a king who knows to govern well in 
peace, if he knows not to defend his country in times 
of war? his enemies will vanquiſh him, and reduce 
his people to ſlavery, Others on the contrary main- 
tained, that a pacific king would be better, becauſe 
he would be apprehenſive of 'war, and take care to 
avoid it. Others ſaid, that a victorious king would 
labour to advance his ſubjeQs' glory as well as his 
own, and would render them maſters of other na- 
tions ; whereas a pacific king would keep them in 
a ſhameful cowardice. My opinion was aſked, and I 
anſwered thus: ö 

A king who knows to govern only in peace or 
only in war, and is not capable of conducting his 
pou in both theſe circumſtances, is but half a king, 

ut if you compare a king who underſtands nothing 
but war to a wiſe king who, without underſtanding 
war himſelf, is capable of maintaining it on occaſion 
by his generals, I think him preferable to the other. 
A king entirely turned to war would be ſo continually 
making it, in order to extend his dominions and 
glory, that he would. ruin his own yu le. And 
what boots it them that their prince ſubdues other 
nations, if they themſelves are miſerable under his 
reign ? Beſides, long wars always draw after them 
many diſorders : the vitors themſelves grow licen- 
tious in theſe times of confuſion. Conſider how dear 
the triumphing over Troy has coſt Greece ; ſhe was 
deprived of * kings for more than ten years. 
Whilſt every thing is inflamed by war, the laws, agri- 
culture, and arts, languiſh. Even the beſt princes, while 
they are engaged in it, are conſtrained to commit 
the greateſt of evils, which is, to wink at licentiouſ- 
neſs and to employ wicked men. How many profli- 
gate wretches are there whom one would puniſh in 
times of peace, whoſe audacious villainies we are 
obliged to reward during the diſorders of war ? Ne- 
ver had any nation a conquering prince, without 
having ach to ſuffer from his ambition, A con- 
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queror, intoxicated with his glory, ruins his own victo- 
rious nation almoſt as much as the nations he con- 
2 A king who has not the qualifications requiſite 
or peace, is not able to make his ſubjects taſte the 
fruits of a war happily ended: he reſembles a man 
who can defend his own field, and perhaps uſurp his 
neighbour's, but can neither plough nor ſow, in 
order to reap the haryeſt. Such a man ſeems born 
to deſtroy, to ravage, to overturn the world, and not 
to render a nation happy by the wiſdom of his go- 
vernment. | 
Let us come now to the pacific king. He is not 
indeed qualified to make great conqueſts, that is, 
he is not born to trouble the repoſe of his own people, 
by ſeeking to vanquiſh others whom juſtice has not 
ſubjected to him 1 if he is really adapted to go- 
vern in peace, he has all the qualifications which are 
neceſſary to ſecure his ſubjeQs againſt their enemies. 
For he is juſt, moderate and eaſy with regard to his 
neighbours; he never undertakes any thing againſt 
them which may diſturb the publick peace, and he is 
faithful to his alliances. His allies love him, do not 
fear him, and have an entire confidence in him. If 
he has a reſtleſs, haughty and ambitious neighbour, 
all the adjacent princes, who fear the turbulent, and 
have no jealouſy of the peaceful King, join them- 
ſelves to * latter, in order to hinder him from be- 
ing oppreſſed. His probity, his ſincerity, his mode- 
ration, make him the arbiter of all the neighbouring 
nations. Whilſt the enterpriſing monarch is hated 
by all the reſt, and continually in danger of their 
leagues, the peaceful prince has the glory to be as it 
were the father and guardian of all others. Theſe 
are the advantages which he has abroad ; thoſe he 
enjoys at home are ſtill more ſolid. Since he is qua- 
ned to govern in peace, I ſuppoſe that he governs - 
by the wiſeſt laws. He ſuppreſſes pomp, luxury, 
and all arts which ſerve only to cheriſh vice * 
makes thoſe flouriſh which are ſubſervient to the 
real wants of life; above all, he cauſes his ſubjects 
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to apply themſelves to agriculture, and he thereby 
procures them a plenty of all neceſſaries. This labo- 
rious people, plain in their manners, accuſtomed to 
live on a little, and eaſily getting their livelihood by 
the culture of their lands, inereaſe daily. Thus the 
people of this kingdom are innumerable; but they 
are a healthful, a vigorous, robuſt people, who are 
not enervated by pleaſure, who are inured to virtue, 
who are not addicted to a ſoft, effeminate and luxuri- 
ous life, who deſpiſe death, and would rather loſe 
their lives than the liberty they enjoy under their wiſe 
king, who reigns only to make reaſon reign. Let a 
neighbouring conqueror attack this people, and he 
will find them perhaps not very expert in forming of 
camps, in ranging themſelves in order of battle, or in 
erecting machines to beſiege a city; but he will find 
them invincible by their numbers, by their courage, 

by their patience in fatigues, by their « habit of bear- 
ing poverty, by the vigour of the combatants, and 
by a virtue which ill ſucceſs itſelf cannot abate. Be- 
{ides, if the king has not ſufficient experience to com- 
mand his armies himſelf, he will cauſe them to be 
commanded by men who are capable of it, and will 
know how to make uſe of them without loſing his 
own authority, He will in the mean while obtain 
aſſiſtance from his allies ; his fubje&s will rather die 
than ſubmit to the yoke of a violent and unjuſt prince, 
and even the Gods themſelves will fight for him. Lo, 
the reſources he will have amidſt the greateſt dangers. 
F conclude therefore that a pacific king, who is igno- 
rant of war, is a very imperfect king, ſince he knows 
not to diſcharge one of his greateſt duties, the ſyb- 
duing of his enemies ; but I add, that he is however 
infinitely ſuperior to a conqueror, who wants the ac- 
we, Kae which are neceſſary in peace, and is 


qualified only for war. 


TI perceived that many perſons in the aſſembly 
| coals not reliſh my opinion; for moſt men, dazzled 
by glaring objects, as victories and conqueſts, prefer 
them to what is ſimple, calm and ſolid, as the peace 
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and good government of a people. But all the eldeis 
declared that I had ſpoken Ike Minos. 

The chief of theſe ſeniors cried our, I ſee the ac- 
compliſhment of an oracle of Apollo, which is known 
thro” all our iſland. Minos having conſulted this God, 
to know how long his offspring would reign according 
to the laws which he had eſtabliſhed, Apollo anſwer- 
ed him: Thy race will ceaſe to reign, = a ſtranger 
ſhall enter thy iſland and cauſe thy laws to reign there, 
We were afraid that ſome ſtranger would come and 
conquer the iſland of Crete; but Idomeneus's mis- 
fortune, and the wiſdom of the ſon of Ulyſſes, who 
better than any man underſtands the laws of Minos, 
ſhew us the ſenſe of the oracle. Why do we delay to 
crown him whom the Gods give us tor our king? 


End of the fifth Book, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus relates that he refuſed the crown of Crete to 
return to Ithaca; that he propoſed the election of 
Mentor, who alſo refuſed the diadem ; that the aſſem- 
bly ai laſt preſſing Mentor to chooſe for the whole na- 
tion, he told them what he had heard of the virtues 
of Ariſtodemus, who was the ſame moment proclaim- 
ed king ; that Mentor and he afterwards embarked 
for Ithaca : but that Neptune, to gratify the reſentment 
of Venus, had cauſed them to be wrecked, after which 
the Goddeſs Calypſo received them into her iſland. 


EREUPON the elders went out of the ſacred 

wood, and their preſident, taking me by the hand, 
told the people, who waited with impatience for 
their determination, that I had obtained the prize; 
He had hardly done ſpeaking, when a confuſed noiſe 
was heard thro' the whole aſſembly. Every one 
ſhouted for joy. The ſhores and all the neighborr- 
ing mountains rung with this acclamation : Let the 
ſon of Ulyfles, who reſembles Minos, reign over the 
Cretans. 

I waited a while, and then making a ſign with 
my hand, deſired to be heard. Mean time Mentor 
ſaid in a whiſper, Will you renounce your country ? 
Will the ambition of reigning make you forget Pe- 
nelope, who expects you as her laſt hope, and the 
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great Ulyſſes, whom the Gods have determined to 
reſtore to you? Theſe words pierced my very heart, 
and ſupported me againſt the vain defire of reigning. 
And now a profound ſilence of all this tumultuous 
allembly gave me an opportunity to ſpeak thus: O 
illuſtrious Cretans, I am not worthy to command 
you. The oracle you mention plainly ſhews indeed, 
that the race of Minos ſhall ceaſe to reign when a 
ſtranger ſhall enter this iſland, and cauſe the laws of 
that wiſe king to reign therein; but it is not ſaid that 
this ſtranger himſelf ſhall reign. I am willing to be- 
lieve that I am the ſtranger pointed at by the oracle; 
I have fulfilled the predictton; I am come into this 
iſland; I have diſcovered the true ſenſe of the laws, 
and L wiſh that my explanation may cauſe them to reign 
with him whom you ſhall elect. As for me, I 4 
my own country, the poor little iſland of Ithaca, to 
the hundred cities of Crete, and all the glory and opu- 
lence of this fine kingdom. Give me leave to purſue 
th2 courſe which deſtiny has marked out for me. If 
I contended in your games, it was not in hopes of 
Oy here: it was to merit your eſteem and com- 
paſlion ; it was that you might furniſh me with the 
means of a ſpeedy return to the place of my nativity. 
I had rather obey my father Ulyſſes, and comfort my 
mother Penelope, than reign over all the nations of 
the univerſe. O Cretans ! you ſee the bottom of my 
heart; I muſt leave you, but death only ſhall put a 
period to my gratitude. Yes, even to his lateſt breath 
will Telemachus love the Cretans, and be as much 
concerned for their glory as for his own, 


I had hardly done ſpeaking, when a hollow mur- 
mur aroſe, like that of the billows daſhing againſt 
each other in a tempeſt. Some ſaid, Is he a God 
in an human ſhape? Others averred, that they had 
ſeen me in other countries, and knew me again, 
Others cried, He muſt be compelled to reign here. 
At length I reſumed the diſcourſe, and every one 
was immediately ſilent, not knowing but that I was 
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about to accept of what I had refuſed at firſt, The 
words I ſpoke were thele : 

Give me leave, ye Cretans, to ſpeak what I think. 
You are the wilefl of all nations; but wiſdom, me- 
thinks, requires a precaution to which you do not 
ſeem to attend. You ſhould chooſe not the man who 
reaſons the beſt concerning the laws, but him who 
practiſes them with the ſteady virtue. As for 
me, I am young, and, of conſequence, unexperienced, 
ſubject to violent paſſions, and fitter to learn by obey- 
ing how to command hereafter, than to command at 
preſent. Seek not therefore a man who has con- 
quered others in exerciſes of the mind and body, but 
who has conquered himſelf; ſeek one who has your 
laws written on the table of his heart, and has, all 
his life, been punctual in obeying them; let his 
8 rather than his words induce you to chooſe 

im. 

All tke old men, charmed with this diſcourſe, and 
ſeeing the applauſes of the aſſembly continually in- 
creaſing, ſaid: Since the Gods deprive us of the 
hopes of ſeeing you reign among us, at leaſt aſſiſt us 
to find a king who may cauſe our laws to reign. Do 
you know any one who can command with this 
moderation? 1 know, ſaid I immediately, a man 
from whom I derive all that you eſteem in me; 'tis 
his wiſdom, and not mine, which has ſpoken to you; 


he inſpired me with all the anſwers you have 
heard, 


At the ſame time the whole aſſembly caſt their 


eyes upon Mentor, whom I ſhewed to them, hold- 
ing him by the hand. I related the care he had taken 
of my infancy, the dangers from which he had deli- 
vered me, and the evils which were poured down 
upon me, when I ceaſed to follow his counſels. They 
had not at firſt taken notice of him by reaſon of his 
plain and negligent dreſs, his modeſt looks, his 
almoſt continual filence, and his cold and reſerved 
air. But when they viewed him with attention, 
they diſcovered in his face I know not what of firm- 


neſs 
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neſs and elevation; they obſerved the vivacity of 
his eyes, and the vigour with which he performed 
even the minuteſt actions; they aſked him ſeveral 
queſtions ; they admired him, and reſolved to make 
him their king. He 'calmly excuſed himſelf, and 
ſaid, that he preferred the ſweets of a private life to 
the ſplendor of a crown; that the beſt of kings were 
unhappy, becauſe they hardly ever did the good 
which they defired to do, and often did, thro' the 
miſrepreſentations of flatterers, the evils which they 
did not deſign. He added, that if ſervitude is miſe- 
rable, __— is not leſs ſo, fince it js only ſervitude 
in diſguiſe. When one is a king, ſaid he, one is de- 

ndent on all thoſe whom we need to make. our- 
{elves obeyed. Happy he who is not obliged to com- 
mand! We owe to our 'own country, only when ſhe 
intruſts us with authority, the ſacrifice of our liberty, 
in order to toil for the publick good. 

Upon this the Cretans, not being able to recover 
from their ſurpriſe, aſked him whom they ought to 
chooſe. A man, replied he, who knows you well, ſince 
he muſt govern you, and who is afraid to take the 
reins in. his hands. Whoever defires a crown, knows 
not what it is; and how can he perform the duties 
which he does not know ? he ſeeks it for his own 
ſake, and you ought to defire one who accepts it only 
for yours. | ENTS 

All the Cretans, being 1 aſtoniſhed to ſee - 
two ſtrangers refuſe the crown, which was courted by 
ſo many others, deſired to know with whom they, 
came thither. Nauſicrates, who had conducted us 
from the port to the Circus, where the games were 
celebrated, pointed to Hazael, with whom Mentor 
and I came from the iſland of Cyptus. But their 
aſtoniſhment was ſtill greater, when they knew that 
Mentor had been Hazael's flave ; that Hazael, 
touched with his ſlave's wiſdom and virtue, had made 
him his'counſellor and his boſom friend ; that this 
ſlave, being ſet at liberty, was the ſame perſon who 
had refuſed to be their king, and that Hazael was ſo 
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enamoured of wiſdom as to come from Damaſcus in 
Syria, to be inſtructed in the laws of Minos. 

The elders ſaid to Hazael, We dare not defire you 
to reign over us; for we ſuppoſe that you have the 
ſame thoughts as Mentor. You deſpiſe men too 
much to be willing to burden yourſelf with the care 
of them; beſides, you think too lightly of riches and 
the ſplendors of royalty, to be willing to purchaſe 
their luſtre with the pains which are — le from 
the government of kingdoms. Hazael replied, Be- 
lie ve not, Cretans, that I deſpiſe men. No, no: I am 
ſenſible how glorious it is to toil to make them virtu- 
ous and happy; but theſe toils are full of anxieties 
and dangers. The ſplendor which is annexed to 
them, is falſe, and can dazzle none but yain-glorious 
ſouls. Life is ſhort; greatneſs raiſes the paſſions 
above its power to gratify them; it was to learn to be 
contented without theſe chimerical bleſſings, and not 
to obtain them, that I came ſo far. Farewell: all 
my thoughts are fixt on returning to a quiet and re- 
tired way of life, where wiſdom will cheriſh my heart, 
and where the hopes which I derive from virtue of 
another better life after death, ſhall comfort me under 
the. miſeries of old age. Were I to wiſh for any 
thing, it would not be to be a king; it would be, 
never to be ſeparated from theſe two men whom you 
ſes before you. 15 | 

At length the Cretans, addreſſing themſelves to 
Mentor, cried, Tell us, O wiſeſt and greateſt of 
all mortals, tell us then whom we can chooſe for our 
king? We will not let you go till you have told us 
the choice which we ought to make. He anſwered, 
While IL was in the crowd of ſpeRators, I obſerved a 
man who diſcovered not the leaſt ſolicitude nor eager- 
neſs. He is a hale old man; I aſked his name, and 
was told that it is Ariſtodemus, I afterwards heard 
ſomebody tell him that his two; ſons; were in the 
number of the combatants, which ſeemed to give 

him no joy at all. He faid, that as for one, he did 


not wiſh him the dangers of a crown, and that he 


I 
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loved his country too well ever to conſent that the 
other ſhould reign, By this I underſtood, that the 


father loved with a rational fondneſs one of his ſons - 


who has virtue, and that he did not indulge the other 
in his vices. My curioſity increaſing, I inquired 
what fort of a life this old man had led, and one of 
your citizens told me, that he - bore arms a lon 

while, and is covered with wounds; but that his fin- 
cere virtue and his averſion to flattery rendered him 
obnoxious to Idomeneus, which hindered the king 
from employing him at the ſiege of Troy. Idomeneus 
was afraid of a man who would give him wiſe coun- 
ſels, which he was not inclined to follow: nay, he 
was, jealous of the glory which Ariſtodemus would 
be ſure ſoon to acquire; he forgot all his ſervices, 
and left him here,, indigent, and deſpiſed by rude 
and ſordid wretches>Swho eſteem nothing but riches. 
But, contented with his poverty, he lives chearfully in 
a ſe veſtered part of - 46 iſland, where he cultivates 
his Tele with his own hands. One of his ſons toils 
with him; they tenderly love each other; they are 
happy by their frugality, and have, by their labour, 
procured themſelves a plenty of all things which are 
neceſlary to a plain way of life.. The wiſe old man 
gives to the ſick poor of his neighbourhood all that 
remains above a ſufficiency for his own and his ſon's 
wants. He cauſes all the young men to work; he 
encourages and inſtructs them; | determines all the 


diſputes ann Lon ngighbours, and is the father of 


every family. The, misfortune of his on is to have 
a ſecond ſon, who would never. follow any of his coun- 
ſels. The father, having long borne with him in order 
to reclaim him from his vices, at laſt diſcarded him, 
and he has ſince abandoned himſelf to vain ambition, 
and all kind of pleaſures. _ 18 f 
This, O Cretans, is what I have been told; you 
ſhould know if this account be true. But if this man 
be ſuch as he is deſcribed to be, why do you exhibit 
ames? Why do you aſſemble ſo many ſtrangers? 
ou haye in the midſt of you a ATI knows you 
#* 
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and whom you know; who underſtands war ; who has 
given proots of his courage, not only againſt darts 
and arrows, but againſt frightful poverty itſelf; who 
has deſpiſed riches acquired by flatteries ; who loves 
labour; who knows how uſeful agriculture is to a 
nation; who deteſts pomp ; who does not ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be unmanned by a blind fondneſs for his chil- 
dren ; who loves the virtue of the one, and condemng 
the vices of the other; in a word, a man, who is al- 
ready the father of the people. This man is your 
king, if it be true that you deſire to make the laws of 
the wiſe Minos reign amongſt you. < 

All the people cried out, Ariſtodemus is indeed 
what you repreſent him : he is worthy to reign. The 
elders ordered him to be called. He was ſought for 
in the crowd, where he was confounded with the 
meaneſt of the 2 He ſeemed perfectly calm. 
They told him that they would make him their king. 
He replied, 1 can conlent to it only on three hat 2 
tions, Firſt, that T ſhall reſign the crown in two 

ears, if I do not render you better than you are, and 
{ you diſobey the laws. Secondly, that I ſhall have | 
the liberty to continue my plain and frugal way of 
life. Thirdly, that my children ſhall have no prece- 
dence, and that they ſhall be treated, after my death, 
without diſtinction, according to their merit, like the 
reſt of the citizens. 8 : 

At theſe words, the air was rent with a thouſand 
acclamations. The crown was placed by the chief of 
the elders, who are the guardians of the laws, on the 
head of Ariſtodemus. Sacrifices were offered to Ju- 
Piter and the other ſuperior Gods. Ariftodemus made 
us preſents, not with the magnificence which is uſual 
to kings, but with a noble ſimplicity, He gave 
Hazael the laws of Minos written by the hand of 
Minos himſelf. He gave him alſo a collection of 
the whole hiſtory of Crete from the time of Saturn and 
the golden age; he fent on board his ſhip all the. 
choicelt fruits that grow in Crete, and are unknown 
in Syria, and offered to ſupply him with every thing 

he might want. | 
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As we were eager to depart, he ordered a bark to 
be got ready for us with a great number of good 
rowers and foldiers, and he — cloths and provi- 
ſions for us on board it. The ſame inſtant a wind 
aroſe which was fair for failing. to Ithaca; but this 
wind being contrary to Hazael, obliged him to wait. 
He ſaw us depart ; he embraced us as friends he was 
never to ſee again. The Gods are juſt, ſaid he, they 
are witneſſes to a friendſhip which is founded only on 
virtue : they will one day bring us together again, 
and the happy fields, where it is ſaid the juſt enjoy an 
eternal peace after death, ſhall ſee our ſouls meet each 
other again, nevet to be parted more. O could my 
aſhes alſo but be collected with yours !—As he ſpoke 
theſe words, he ſhed torrents of tears, and ſighs 
choaked his voice. We wept not leſs than Hazael; 
ke attended us to the ſhip: _ 
As for Ariſtodemus, he faid; You have made me 
4 king; remember the dangerous ſituation in which 
you have placed me; beſeech the Gods to inſpire me 
with true wiſdom, and that I may as much exceed 
other men in. moderation as I exceed them in power. 
As for me, I beſeech them' to conduct you happily 
to your own countty, to baffle the alone of your 
enemies, and to grant that you may ſee Ulyſſes reigu- 
ing there in' peace with his dear Penelope. I preſent 
you, Telemachus, with a good ſhip,, well provided 
with rowers and ſoldiers; they may be uſeful to you 
_ the unjuſt perſecutors of your mother, O 
entor, your wiſdom, which needs nothing, leaves 
me nothing to deſire for you. Depart, and may 
you live happy together; remember Ariſtodemus; 
and if the Ithacans fhould ever have need of the 
Cretans, depend upon me to my lateſt breath. He 
embraced us, and we could not, as we thanked him, 
ſuppreſs our tears. . = | TENTS 
Mean while the wind which ſwelled our fails, 
miſed us a pleaſant voyage. Already mount Ida: 
looked to us like a little Ii all the ſhores diſap- 
peared, and the coaſt. of ' Peloponeſus * to 
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94. TELEMACHUS. Book VI. 
advance into the ſea to meet us. But a black tem- 
peſt ſuddenly overſpread the heavens, and irritated 


all the billows of the ſea; day was turned into night, 
and death preſented itſelf to. us. "Twas you, O Nep- 


tune, who with your haughty trident ſtirred up all 


the waters of your empire ! Venus, to reyenge her- 
ſelf for our having deſpiſed her even in her temple of 
Cythera, went to this God; ſhe addrefled him with 
275 ; her lovely eyes were bathed in tears : at 
eaſt, Mentor, who is well ſkilled in things divine, . 
told me ſo. Will you, Neptune, ſaid ſhe, ſuffer 
theſe impious wretches to mock my power with im- 
punity ? The Gods themſelyes feel it, and yet theſe 
raſh mortals preſume to cenſure every thing which 
is done in my iſland. They pretend to a wiſdom. 
which is-proof againſt all temptations, and treat love 
as a weakneſs. Have you forgot that I was born in 
your empire? Why do you cy to bury in your 
profound abyſſes theſe two wretehes whom I cannot 
endure ?- | 

She had hardly ſpoken, when Neptune lifted the 
waves even to the very ſkies. — Venus ſmiled, beliey- 
ing that we ſhould inevitably be wrecked. Our af- 
frighted pilot cried out, that he could no longer 
withſtand the winds which drove us with violence 
towards the rocks. A ſudden, guſt broke our maſt, 
and a moment after we heard the points of the rocks 
breaking thro* the bottom of the ſhip. The water 
enters on all ſides ; the veſſel ſinks, and all our row- 
ers ſend up loud laments to heayen. I embrace Men- 
tor, and cry, Lo I death is here, we muſt meet it 
with courage. The Gods have delivered us from fo. 
many dangers only to deſtroy us now. Let us die, 
Mentor, let us die. Tis ſome conſolation to me to 
die with you; it were in vain to contend with the 
ſtarm for our lives. | 

Mentor anſwered, True courage always finds fome 
reſource. *Tis not enough to receive death with; 
tranquillity ;, we muſt, without fearing it, make our 
utmoſt, effort to repel it. Let us take one of theſe- 
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great benches of the rowers; and whilſt this timo- 
rous and troubled multitude are regretting life, with- 
out ſeeking the means of preſerving it, let us not 
loſe a moment to ſave ours. Upon this he takes a 
hatchet ; he cuts the maſt quite off, which being 
already broken, and hanging in the ſea, had laid the 
veſſel on one ſide; he throws it over-board.; he 
jumps upon it amidſt the furious billows ; he calls 
me by my name, and encourages me to follow, him. 
As a mighty tree, which all the conſpiring winds 
attack, remains ſo immoveable on its deep roots, that 
the tempeſt can only ſhake its leaves; ſo Mentor, 
who was not only firm and courageous, but calm and 


eaſy, ſeemed to command the winds and the ſea. 1 
followed him; and who would not have followed, 


encouraged by him ? We ſteered ourſelyes on the 
floating maſt, which was very ſerviceable to us; for 
we could fit upon it. Had we been obliged to ſwim 


without reſting, our ſtrength ſhould ſoon, have been 
exhauſted. But the ſtorm often turned this huge 
piece of timber round, and we were plunged. ino 


the ſea; we then drank the briny ſurge, which 


poured from our mouths, our noſtrils. and our ears, 


and were forced to ſtruggle with the billows, in or- 


der to get on the upper part of the maſt again. Some- 


times alſo a wave as high as a mountain rolled over 

us, and then we clung cloſe, for'fear.the maſt, which 

y our only hope, ſhould in ſuch a violent ſhock get 
om us. | {3499 


While we were in this terrible condition, Mentor, 


as calm as he is now on this turfy ſeat, ſaid, Do you 
think, Telemachus, that your life is left to the mercy 
of the winds and the waves ? Do you think that they 
can deſtroy you without a command from the Gods? 
No, no; the Gods determine eyery thing. It is the 
Gods therefore, and not the fea, who are to be 
feared. Were you at the bottom of the deep, the 
hand of Jupiter could draw you from it; were you: 
in Olympus, viewing the ſtars beneath your feet, Ju- 
piter could plunge you to the bottom 1 the abyſs, or- 
| * n 
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96 TELEMACHUS. Book VT: 
hurl you headlong into the flames of dreary Tartarus. 
Fheard and admired theſe words, which comforted 
me a little; but my mind was not free enough to 
make him a reply. He ſaw me not, neither could I 
ſee him. We paſſed the whole night ſhivering and 
half-dead with cold, without knowing whither the 
tempeſt would drive us. At laſt the winds. began to 


abate, and the- bellowing ſea. reſembled. a perſon 


who, having been long in a rage, is grown tired of 


his fury, and feels, but ſome remains of his trouble 


and emotion; its growlings were hollow, and its 
waves hardly higher than the ridges between the fur- 
rows of a ploughed field. 


Mean while Aurora opened the gates of heaven to 


the Sun, and promiſed us a fine ee was 
0 


all on fire, and the ſtars, which had ſo long been hid, 
appeared again, but fled at the approach of Pliœbus. 
We defcried land at a diſtance, and the winds wafted 
us towards it, Hope then began to reyive in my 


heart: but we faw. none of our companions ; their 


ſpirits probably failed, and the tempeſt overwhelmed 
them and the ſhip together. When we were near 
land, the ſea drove us againſt craggy rocks, which 
ſhould have daſhed us in pieces, had we not ſteered. 
the end of the maſt againſt them, of which Mentor 
made as good an ufe as a ſkilful pilot makes of the beſt 
rudder. Thus we avoided theſe. dreadful rocks, and at 


without any difficulty, we got a-ſhore on the ſan 


It was. there you ſaw-us, O mighty Goddeſs, who in- 
habit this iſland ; it was there you vouchſafed us. a 


End of the Sixth. Boalz 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Calypſo admires Telemachus in his pe Oe and 


does all she can to detain him in her iſland, by en-" 


gaging kim to return her paſſion. Mentor ſupports 


Telemachus by his remon 2 againſt the God 
deſs s artifices, 47 agai whom Venus had 
brought to her aſſiſtance. 2 however and 
the nymph. Eucharis 17 feel a mutual St whick* 


| 2 firſt excites Calypfo's jealouſy, and afterwards her 


reſentment againſt- the to lovers. She ſwears by 
x that Telemachus shall depart from iſland. 
Cupid goes 10 comfort her, and prevails . os. her” 
mphs to burn a ship which Mentor had built, ac 
* time that Mentor was dragging Telemachus along 
to embark on board it. Telemachus feels a ſecret joy 
at ſeeing the ve al en fire. Mentor perceiving it 
throws him headlong into the ſea, and leaps into it 


himſelf, in order to of 4 to another * which. hes 
faw near the coaſt. - 


— 


HEN Telemachus had -conelidi his? nar-" 
rative, all the nymphs, whe had been mo- 


tionleſs, and kept their eyes. fixt u on him: looked 
on each other, and ſaid with aſtoni ent, Who are 


* men, ſo beloved of the * Did * 
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98 TELEMACHUS: Book VII- 
ever hear of ſuch maryellous adventures? The ſon 
of Ulyſſes already excels his father in eloquence, in 
wiſdom and valour; What an air l what beauty ! 
what ſweetneſs ! what modeſty ! but. then, . . 
nobleneſs and elevation of ſoul ! Did we not know 
that he is the ſon of a mortal, one might eaſily take 
him for Bacchus, for Mercury, or even for the great 
Apollo. But who is this Mentor who ſeems a plain, 
obſcure and ordinary man? When one views him 
near, one finds in him I know not what that is more 
than human. 3 
Calypſo. heard this diſcourſe with an uneaſineſs 
which the could not hide. Her eyes were inceſlantly - 
ſtraying from Mentor to Telemachus, and from Te- 
lemachus to Mentor. Sometimes ſhe deſired that 
Telemachus would begin the long hiſtory. of his ad- 
ventures again; then ſhe would ſuddenly interrupt 
herſelf. At laſt riſing abruptly, and leading him 
aſide into a myrtle grove, ſhe tried all arts to learn 
of him, if Mentor were not a God concealed under 
the form of a man. It was not in Telemachus's. 
ower to reſolve her; for Minerva, who accompa- 
nied him in the ſhape of Mentor, had not diſcovered. 
Herſelf to him, by reaſon of his youth. She was not 
yet ſufficiently. aſſured of his ſecrecy to intruſt him 
with her deſigns. Beſides, ſhe was deſirous to try 
him by the greateſt dangers : now had he known 
that Minerva was with him, ſuch, a ſupport would 
have buoyed him up too much, and he would with- 
out difficulty have braved the moſt terrible accidents. 
He really therefore took. Minerva for Mentor, and 
all Calypſo's artifices to diſcover. what ſhe deſued 
to know, were in vain. | 
Mean while all the nymphs gathered around Men-- 
tor, and took a pleaſure in aſking him queſtions. One 
inquired the particulars of his journey, into Ethiopia; 
another defired to know what he had ſeen at Damaſ- 
eus; and a third aſked him if he knew Ulyſſes before 
the ſiege of Troy. He anſwered them all in a court- 
ecous manner; and his words, though plain, were. 
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very graceful. Calypſo did not leave them long in 
this es returned; and while the nymphs 
began to gather flowers, ſinging all the while to 
amuſe Telemachus, ſhe took Mentor aſide, in order 
to make him diſcover who he was. The balmy va- 
pours of ſleep do not glide more ſweet y through 
the weary eyes and all the limbs of a man who is 
quite exhauſted by labour, than the Goddeſs's ſooth- 
ing words inſinuated themſelves, in order to enchant 
the heart of Mentor; but ſhe continually perceived 1 
know not what that baffled all her 7 2 wh and de- 
rided her charms. Like a ſteep rock which hides its 
head in the clouds, and laughs at the rage of the 
winds, Mentor was ſteadfaſt in his wiſe deſigns, and 
unſhaken by Calypſo's importunities. He would 
ſometimes even permit her to hope that ſhe ſhould: 
inſnare him by her queſtions, and draw the truth: 
from the bottom of his heart : but the moment ſhe: 
expected to ſatisfy her curioſity, her hopes vaniſhed ;; 
al that ſhe thought ſhe held faſt, ſlipt from her on a 
ſudden, and a ſhort anſwer from Mentor plunged her: 
again into her_doubts. 4 ing 
Thus ſhe paſſed the days, ſometimes flattering 
Telemachus, and ſometimes ſeeking the means of 
ſeparating him from Mentor, from whom ſhe no» 
longer hoped for a diſcovery. She employed her 
nal beautiful nymphs to kindle the fires of love in 
young Telemachus's heart; and a Goddeſs, more 
powerful than herſelf, came to her aſſiſtan gte. 
Venus, ſtill highly reſenting the contempt which 
Mentor and Telemachus had expreſſed for the wor- 
ſhip. which is paid her in the iſle of Cyprus, was in- 
conſolable when ſhe ſaw that theſe two raſh mortals 


had eſcaped from the winds and the ſeas; in the | 
ſtorm raiſed by. Neptune. She made bitter” com- 


plaints of it to Jupiter; but the father of the Gods 
ſmiling, and unwilling to let her know thar Minerva, 
in the ſhape of Mentor, had ſaved the ſon of Mlyſſes, 
gave Venus leave to ſeek the means of being revenged 
on theſe two- men. She quits a”; - 
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100 TELEMACHUS. Book VIII 
fweet es which are burnt on her altars at Pa- 
. ythera, and Idalia; flyes in her chariot drawn 

y doves; calls her ſon; and grief diffuſing itſelf 
over her face, which was adorned with new graces, , 
ſhe beſpoke him thus: 

Beholdeſt thou, my ſon, thoſe two mortals who 
ſcorn thy power and mine? Who will worſhip us for 
the future? Go, pierce their inſenſible hearts with 
thy arrows, deſcend with me to that iſland, and I 
will talk with Calypſo. She ſaid, and, cleaving, the 
air in a golden cloud, preſented. herſelf before Ca- 
ble: who was. then all alone, on the brink of a 

ountain, at ſome diſtance from her grotto. 

Unhappy Goddeſs ! ſaid ſhe, the ungrateful Ulyſ- 
ſes diſdained you. His . ſon, ſtill more inſenſible 
than he, is ready to treat you with the like contempt. 
but Love him{elf is come to revenge you. L. leave 
him with you; he ſhall remain among your nymphs, 
as the young god Bacchus was formerly educated by the 
nymphs of the iſland, of. Naxos, Telemachus will 
look upon him as a common child; he will not ſuſ- 
pect him, and will quickly feel his power. She ſaid, 
and, reaſcending in the golden cloud from which ſhe 
alighted, left ambroſial odours. behind her, which 

perfumed all the groves of -Calypſo. 


- Cupid remained in Calypſo's arms. Though a. 


Goddels, ſhe preſently . felt his flames ſpreading in , 
her boſom. To eaſe herſelf, ſhe immediately gave 
him to Eucharis, a nymph, who happened to be hy- 
her. But alas! how often did the afterwards repent 
her doing ſo ! At firſt nothing ſeemed: more innocent, 
more ſweet, more lovely, more inigenuous, more. 
obliging than this child. When one ſaw. his ſpright- 

lines, his wheedling, his perpetual ſmiles, one would 
have thought caves, could inſpire nothing, but plea- 

ſure ; but as ſoon as one truſted his careſles, one felt 
EF know not what of poiſon. The falſe malicious boy 
careſſed but to deceive, and never laughed but at the 
eruek miſchiefs he had done, or deſigned to do. He 


durſt not approach Mentor, whole ſeverity affrighted. 
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him; he perceived this unknown perſon was in- 
vulnerable, and that none of his arrows could pierce 
him. As for the nymphs, they quickly felt the 
fires the treacherous boy inkindles; but they care- 
| fully concealed the. deep wounds which feſtered in 
their hearts. Wo 2 
Mean while. Telemachus, . ſeeing the child play” 
with the nymphs, was ſurpriſed. at his. beauty and 
ſweetneſs. He embraces him ; he takes him ſome- 
times on his knees, and ſometimes in his arms, and 
finds. an inquietude in his own boſom of which he 
_ can. aſſign no cauſe. The more he ſeeks for innocent 
diverſions, the more reſtleſs and. languid he grows. 
Do you ſee theſe nymphs? ſaid he to Mentor : how 
different they are from the Cyprian women, whofe 
charms were diſguſtful by reaſon of their immodeſty l 
Theſe immortal beauties diſplay an innocence, a 
modeſty, a ſimplicity that is enchanting. He bluſhed, . 
without knowing why, as he ſpoke. He could not 
'forbear ſpeaking, and yet had he hardly begun but 
be was unable to proceed; his words were broken, 
obſcure, and ſometimes had no meaning at all. 
Hereupon Mentor ſaid, O Telemachus ! the dam 
gers of the iſle of Cyprus were nothing in compariſon 
with thoſe which you do not apprehend at preſent. 
Groſs vice excites horror; and brutiſh impudence, in- 
dignation : but modeſt beauty is much more dange-- 
rous. In loving it, we. fancy, we love nothing but 
virtue, and yield inſenſibly to the deluſive charms - 
of a 2 which we do not perceive till it is 
almoſt too late to extinguiſh. it. Fly, my dear Fele- 
machus, fly theſe nymphs, who are ſo diſcreet only 
to inſnare you the better. Fly the dangers of your 
youth; but, above all, fly this child whom you do 
not know. It is Cupid, whom Venus has broth: 
into this ifland to revenge herſelf for the contempt 
buys ſhewed of the worth; which is paid. her at 
Cythera. He has. — oh the heart of the : 
Goddeſs Calypſo ; ſhe has conceived a violent-paf-- 1 
ſion for yon; he has inflamed. all her attendant: - ; 
Ji 


hs 


nymphs, and you yourſelf, unhappy youth ! burn, 
and hardly perceive it. N * 

Telemachus often interrupted Mentor, ſaying, 
Why ſhould we not ſtay in this iſtand ? Ulyſſes is 
not living; he muſt long ſince have been buried in 
the waves. Penelope, ſeeing, neither him nor me 
return, has not been able to reſiſt ſo many ſuitors. 
her father Icarus has: conſtrained her to accept of an- 
other hvſband. And 'ſhall I return to Ithaca to ſee 
her engaged in new bonds, and her plighted faith 
to my father broken? The Ithacans have forgotten 
Ulyſles. To return were ruſhing on certain death, 
ſince Penelope's lovers have ſeized on all the avenues: 
of the port, to make our deſtruQtion at our return 
the ſurer, | | 

Mentor replied, Lo the effects of a blind paſſion. 
We ſubtilly hunt after all the reaſons which favour 
it; we turn away our eyes, that we may not ſee thoſe 
which condemn it, and are quick-ſighted only. to 
deceive ourſelves and to ſtifle our remorſe. Have 
ou forgot all that the Gods have done in order to 

ring you back to your own country? How did you: 
get out of Sicily? Were not the evils you ſuffered 
in Egypt ſuddenly turned into _—_ ? What un- 
ſeen hand ſnatched you from all the dangers which 
hung over your head in the city of Tyre ? After ſo 
many miracles, are you ſtill ignorant of what the 
Gods have in ſtore for you? But what am I ſaying !. 
ou are unworthy of it. As for me, I will depart; 
ſhall eaſily find the means of eſcaping from this 
Hand. Degenerate ſon of ſo wiſe and fo brave a 
father, lead here a ſoft inglorious life in the midſt 
of women, and do, in deſpite of the Gods, what 
your father thought unworthy of him. 

Theſe diſdainful words pierced the very ſoul. of 
Telemachus. He was moved at Mentor's re- 
proaches; his grief was blended with ſhame; he 
dreaded the indignation and departure of his wiſe 
guide, to whom he was ſo much indebted : but a 
riſing paſſion, of which he himſelf was not conſcious, 
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had rendered him quite another man. What then! 
ſaid he to Mentor with tears in his eyes, do you. 
eſteem as nothing the immortality which the Goddeſs 
offers me? I eſteem: as nothing, replied Mentor, all 
that is repugnant to virtue and the commands of the 
Gods. Virtue calls you back to your own country 
in order to ſee Ulyſſes and Penelope again; virtue 
forbids you to abandon yourſelf to an extravagant 
paſſion; the Gods, who have delivered you from ſo 
many perils, that your glory may ſhine as bright as 
2 ther's, command you to quit this ifland.. 

ove, the ſhameful tyrant, Love alone, can detain 
you here. Ah ! what would you do with an im- 
mortal life without, liberty, without virtue, without- 
glory? Such a life would be the more miſerable, in 
that it could never end. | 

To this Telemachus anſwered only by ſighs. Some-- 
times he wiſhed that Mentor had ſnatched him in 
ſpite of himſelf from this iſland, and ſometimes that- 
his rigid monitor were gone, that he might no lon-- 
ger be reproached with his weakneſs. All theſe- 
oppolite thoughts racked his heart by turos, but none 
of them laſted long; his breaſt was like the ſea which 
is the ſport. of all the adverſe winds. He often lay 
extended and motionleſs on the ſea-ſhore, and often 
in the midſt of a gloomy wood, ſhedding bitter tears, 
and making loud laments like the roarings of a lion. 
He was grown lean ; his hollow eyes were full of 
a. conſuming fire. His wan, dejeQed and disfigured: 
face would have made one believe that he was not: 
Telemachus. His beauty, his ſprightlineſs, his no- 
ble air had forſaken him; he was dying away. 
As the flower which blows and diffuſes its perfumes 
around the fields in the morning, . decays gradually 
towards the evening, and loſes its lively. colours, and 
languiſhes and withers, and hangs down its lovely 
head, unable longer to ſupport itſelf: ſo was the 
ſon of Ulyſſes at the very gates of death. | 

Mentor, ſeeing that Telemachus could not reſiſt 


the violence of his paſſion, formed an artful defign 
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to deliver him from ſo great a danger. He had 
obſerved that Calypſo was paſſionately in love with 
Telemachus, and that Telemachus was not leſs in 
love with the young nymph-Eucharis ; for the cruel 
boy, to plague mankind, ſeldom makes them love 
the perſon by whom they are beloved. Mentor re- 
ſolved to excite Calypſo's jealouſy: Eucharis being 
to go a hunting with Telemachus, Mentor ſaid to 
Ca Ho. 1 have taken notice that Telemachus has 
a paſſion for hunting, which I never obſerved in him 
before; this diverſien begins to give him a diſtaſte 
to all others ; he- delights in nothing but the moſt: 
ſavage woods and mountains. Is it you, O God- 
deſs, who inſpire him with this violent paſſion? 
Theſe words ſo cruelly ſtung Calypſo, that ſhe 
could not contain herſelf, This Telemachus, ſaid 
ſhe, who deſpiſed all the pleaſures of the iſle of Cy-- 
prus, cannot withſtand the moderate beauty of one 
of my nymphs. How dares he vaunt of having per- 
formed ſo many wonderful actions, he whoſe heart 
is ſhamefully ſoftened by effeminate 2 and 
who ſeems 25. to paſs an obſcure life among wo- 
men ?. Mentor, obſerving with pleaſure how jealouſy” 
ftung Calypſo's heart, ſaid no more, that he might 
not excite her ſuſpicions ; he expreſſed his concern 
_only by a ſad and dejected countenance, The God- 
deſs diſcovered her uneaſineſs to him at every _ 
which ſhe ſaw, and was : continually. making fre 
complaints. This. hunting-mateh, of which Mentor 
had informed her, compleated her fury; ſhe knew 
that Telemachus had ſought only to. ſteal away from 
the other nymphs, in order to converſe with Eucharis. 
A ſecond chace was even already propoſed, in which 
ſhe foreſaw that he would behave as he had in the firſt, 
To break. Telemachus's. meaſures; ſhe declared that 
| The would be one of their party; then all of a ſudden, 
unable longer to moderate her reſentment, ſhe addreſt 
him thus: | 18 
Is it for this, raſh boy, that thou cameſt into my” 

' iKand, and eſcapedſt the wreck with which Neptune. 
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juſtly threatened thee, and the vengeance of tlie 
Gods? Didſt thou enter this iſland, which is open to 
no mortal, but to deſpiſe my power and the love 
which I have ſhewn thee? Ye Deities of Olympus 
and Styx ! hear a miſerable Goddeſs, make haſte to 
confound this perfidious, this ungrateful, this impi- 
ous wretch ! Since thou art more obdurate and _ 
than thy father, mayeſt thou ſuffer evils more laſting 
and cruel than his ! No, no, mayeſt thou never ſee 
thy country more, the poor, the wretched Ithaca,. 
which thou haſt not been aſhamed to prefer to im- 
mortality ! or rather, mayeſt thou periſh in fight of 
it amidſt the billows!'may thy body become the (port: 
of the waves, and be caſt without hopes of ſepulture 
on this ſandy ſhore! May my eyes ſee it devoured by 
vultures ! She whom thou loveſt ſhall ſee it alſo : ſhe- 
ſhall ſee it, her heart ſhall break at the fight, and her 
deſpair prove a pleaſure to me: | 
While Calypſo was ſpeaking thus, her eyes were 
rad and fiery; they dwelt upon nothing, and had I 
know not what of gloom and wildneſs. Her trem- 
bling cheeks were checkered with Black and livid 
ſpots ; ſhe changed colour every moment. A deadly 

aleneſs would ,. ſpread itſelf over her face; 
hat tears flowed not as formerly in abundance, rage 
and deſpair ſeemed to have dried up their ſource, and 
they rarely trickled down her cheeks. Her voice was 
hoarſe, 2 and broken. Mentor watched all 
her motions, and ſpoke no more to Telemachus: He 
treated him as a patient who is given over, often 
caſting looks of compaſſion upon him: 

Taka was conſcious how culpable he was, 
and how unworthy of Mentor's friendſhip ; he dared: 
not lift up his eyes, leſt. they ſhould meet thoſe of his- 
friend, whoſe very ſilence condemned him. Some- 
times he longed to go and throw. himſelf about his 
neck, and tel him how. ſenſible he was of his fault; 


but he was withheld, ſometimes. by a falſe ſenſe of 


thame, and ſometimes by a fear of going farther than: 
he deſued, in. order to retreat. from danger; for the: 
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danger ſeemed pleaſing to him, and he could not yet 
reſolve to ſubdue his ſenſeleſs paſſion. 


The Gods and the Goddeſſes of Olympus were aſ- 
ſembled together, and, obſerving a profound ſilence, 
kept their eyes fixt on Calypſo's iſland, to ſee which 
ſhould be victorious, Minerva or Cupid. Cupid, by 
playing with the nymphs, had ſet the whole iſland on 
fire; and Minerva, in the ſhape of Mentor, made uſe 
of jealouſy, the inſeparable companion of Love, againſt 
Love himſelf. Jupiter reſolved to be a ſpeQator of the 


combat, and to remain neuter. 


Mean while Eucharis, who was apprehenſive of 
loſing Telemachus,. praQtiſed a thouſand arts to hold 
him in her chains. She was now going a hunting with 
him for the ſecond time, and was attired like Diana. 
Venus and Cupid had adorned her with new charms, 
inſomuch that her beauty on that day eclipſed the 
beauty of the Goddeſs Calypſo herſelf. Calypſo, ſee- 
ing her at a diſtance, viewed herſelf at the ſame time 
in the cleareſt of her fountains; and being aſhamed 
of her own face, ſhe hid herſelf in the mot ſecret part 
of her grotto, and ſpoke thus all alone: 


My endeavours then to diſturb theſe two lovers, by 
declaring that I would be at this chace, are, it ſeems, 
in vain ! Shall 1 be there? What laid her triumph, 
and ſuffer my beauty to be a foil to hers !. Muſt 
Telemachus by ſeeing me be ſtill more enamoured 
of his Eucharis? Wretch that I am ! what have I 
done ? No, I will not go, they ſhall not go them- 
ſelves ; I well know how to hinder them. I will 
go and find Mentor; I will defire him to take Te- 
lemachus away : he ſhall carry him back to Ithaca. 
But what do I fay ? What will become of me, when 
Telemachus is gone? Where am I? O cruel Venus, 
what can I do? Venus, you have deceived me. Oh! 
what a treacherous preſent you made me ! Perni- 
eious boy ! infectious Cupid ! I opened my heart to 
thee only in hopes of living happy with Telemachus, 
and. thou haſt brought nothing into it but grief and 
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deſpair ! My nymphs are revolted againſt me, and 
my divinity ſerves only to make my woes eternal. 
O ! that I could put an end to my life and my pains ! 
Thou, Teleinaches, muſt die, ſince 1 cannot die. 
I will be revenged of thy ingratitude; thy nymph 
mall ſee thee expire, I will kill thee before her eyes. 
But I rave! O wretched Calypſo ! what wouldeſt 
thou? Deſtroy an innocent youth whom thou thy- 
ſelf haſt plunged into this abyſs of miſeries ? It was I 
who applied the torch to the chaſte Telemachus's 
bofom. What innocence ! what virtue ! what hor- 
ror of vice ! what reſolution againſt infamous plea» 
{ares ! Should I have poiſoned his heart? He would 
have left me. Well! muſt he not leave me now, or 
I ſee him full of contempt. for me, and living but for 
my rival! Nay, nay, I ſuffer no more than I have 
well deſerved. Go, Telemachus, go, croſs the ſeas ; 
leave the wretched Calypſo; unable to bear, or to lay 
down, the burden of life; leave her diſconſolate, 
overwhelmed with ſhame, and deſpairing with thy 
* Eucharis. 
hus ſpoke Calypſo alone in her grotto : but ruſn- 
ing ſuddenly out of it, Where are you, Mentor? 
ſaid ſhe : is it thus that you ſupport Telemachus 
againſt vice, which he is now ſinking under? Lou 
ſleep, while Love watches for opportunities againſt 
you. I can no longer bear your thameful indifference. 
Will you always calmly ſee the fon of Ulyſſes diſ- 
honour his father, and negle&. his high deſtiny? Was 
it to you or me that his parents intruſted his conduct? 
I ſzek for remedies to cure his heart, and will you do 
nothing ? There are lofty poplars, fit for building of 
a ſhip, in the remoteſt part of this foreſt; it was there 
Ulyſles built that in which he departed from this 
iſland. In the ſame place you will find a deep cave 
wherein are all the tools which are neceſſary for 
forming, and for joining together, the ſeyeral parts 
of a veſſel. . | 
She had hardly ſpoken: theſe words, but ſhe re- 
pented of them. Mentor loſt. not a moment; he 
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went to the cave, found the tools, felled the poplars, 
and in one day made and fitted out a veſſel for the 
ſea; for Minerva's power and ſkill require but little 
time to finiſh the greateſt works. 

Calypſo was in a terrible agony of mind; longing, 


on the one hand, to ſee if Mentor's work went on, to 
and not having reſolution enough, on the other, to quit af 
the chace, and leave Eucharis and Telemachus to fe 


their liberty. Her jealouſy would not let her loſe 
ſight of the two lovers, but ſhe endeayoured to turn 
the chace where ſhe knew that Mentor was building 
a ſhip. She heard the ſtrokes of the axe and the 
hammer ; ſhe liſtened to them, and trembled at every 
one : but at the ſame time ſhe apprehended that her 
attention to Mentor might prevent her obſerving ſome 
fign, or glance, which Telemachus might make to the 
young nymph. | | 

Mean while Eucharis ſaid to Telemachus in a jeer- 
ing tone, Are you not afraid: that Mentor will chide 
you for going a hunting without him ? Oh! how are 
* to be pitted for living under ſo ſevere a maſter! 

othing can ſoften his auſterity; he affects an aver- 
ſion to all ſorts of pleaſures, and eannot bear that 
you ſhould taſte of any: nay, he imputes to you as a 
crime the moſt innocent things. You might indeed 
be governed by him, while you were incapable of go- 
verning yourſelf ; but, after ſo many proofs of your 
wiſdom, you ſhould no longer ſuffer yourſelf to be 
uſed like a baby. . | 

Theſe artful words pierced Telemachus's heart, and 
filled it with indignation againſt Mentor, whoſe yoke 
he wiſhed to ſhake off. He was afraid to ſee him, 
and was fo troubled that he made Eucharis no reply. 
At laſt, towards the evening, the chace having paſt in 
a continual conſtraint on all fides, they returned by a 
corner of the foreſt near the place where Mentor had 
been toiling all the day, Calypſo ſaw from afar that 
the bark was finiſhed : her eyes were inſtantly over- 
ſpread with a thick cloud like that of death: her 
trembling knees failed beneath her; a cold ſweat ſeited 
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on all her limbs; ſhe was forced to lean on the ſur- 
rounding nymphs; and tucharis holding out her hand 
to ſupport her, Calypſo gave her a terrible frown, 
and puſhed it away, 


Telemachus ſeeing the ſhip, and not ſeeing Men- 
tor, who had finiſhed his work and was already retired, 
aſked the Goddeſs to whom the veſſel belonged, and 
for what it was deſigned. At firſt ſh2 was at a loſs 
for an anſwer; but at length ſhe ſaid, I ordered it to 
be built to ſend Mentor away; you ſhall no longer be 
troubled with this rigid friend, who oppoſes your hap- 
pineſs, and would be jealous if you ſhould become im- 
mortal. Mentor leaye me ! I am ruined! cried Te- 
lemachus. O Eucharis l if Mentor forſakes me, I 
have none left but you. Theſe words eſcaped him 
in the tranſport of his paſſion; he perceived his error 
in ſpeaking them, but he had been jn too much con- 
fuſion to attend to their meaning. All the company 
was ſtruck dumb with ſurpriſe. Eychar's blaſh2d, and- 
ſtood behind with down-caſt eyes, quite confounded, 
and not daring to ſnew herſelf; but whilſt ſhame ap- 
peared on her face, gladneſs dilated her heart, Tele- 
machus was no longer himſelf, and could not believe 
that he had ſpoken ſo indiſcreetly. What he had done 
appeared to him like a dream, but a dream which con- 
founded and troubled him. | 


Calypſo, more furious than a lioneſs robbed of her 
young, ran at random up and down the foreſt, un- 
owing whither ſhe went. At laſt ſhe came to the 
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entrance of her grotto, where Mentor was waiting 
for her. Begone from my iſland, ſaid ſhe, ye ſtran- 
„who came to trouble my repoſe ; away with 
is young fool. And thou, raſh dotard, thou ſhalt - 
feel the effects of a Goddeſs's wrath, if thou doſt 
not ſnatch him hence this inſtant. I will never ſee 
im more, nor will I ſuffer any of my nymphs to 
ſpeak to him or to lock upon. him again: an this 1 
wear by the Stygian lake, an oath at which the 
Gods themſelves tremble. But know, Telemachus, 
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that thy miſeries are not at an end: thou, ungrateful 


wretch, ſhalt not depart from my iſland but to be a 
prey to new misfortunes; I ſhall be revenged, and 
thou in vain ſhall regret Calypſo. Neptune, till 
incenſed againſt thy . him in Sicily, 
and importuned by Venus, whom thou deſpiſedſt in the 
land of Cyprus, is preparing other tempeſts for thee, 
Thou ſhalt ſee thy father, who is not dead; but thou 


| ſhalt ſee him without knowing him: thou ſhalt not 


meet him in Ithaca, *till thou haſt been the ſport of 
the moſt adverſe fortune. Begone, 1 conjure the ce- 
leſtial powers to revenge me. Mayeſt thou in the midſt 
of the ſea, ſuſpended on the points of a rock and blaſted 
by thunder, vainly invoke Galypſo, whom thy puniſh- 
ment will raviſh with joy. 4 95 offs Sie r 

She had hardly ſpoken theſe words, but. her trou- 
bled mind was ready to take contrary reſolutions. 
Love revived in her Keart the deſire of detaining Te- 
lemachus. Let him live, faid ſhe to herfelf, let him 
ſtay here; perhaps he may atlaſt be ſenſible of all my 
good offices; Eucharis cannot, like me, confer immor- 
tality upon him. O blind Calypſo ! thou haſt betrayed 
thyſelf by thy oath ; thou art bound, and the waves 
of Styx, by which thou haſt ſworn, leave thee no 
room for hope. Nobody heard theſe words; but one 
might ſee the furies painted on her face, and all the 
baleful venom of black Cocytus ſeemed to exhale from 

Telemachus was ſtruck with horror, of which 
r eee the cauſe : for what does not jea- 
lous love perceive ? His terror redoubled the God- 
deſs's rage. Like a prieſteſs of Bacchus, who fills the 
air and makes the lofty mountains of Thrace ring with 
her howlings, ſhe runs acroſs the woods with a dart 
in her "as; calling her nymphs, and threatening to 
kill all who refuſed to follow her. They, terrified at 
this menace, run in crowds around her. Eucharis 
herſelf advanced, with tearful eyes, looking from 
afar at Telemachus, to whom ſhe no longer durſt to 
ſpeak. The Goddeſs trennbled at the nymph's ap- 
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proach, and, inſtead of being appeaſed by her ſub- 
miſſion, felt a new fury when ſhe obſerved that grief 
brightened her beauty. | 
Mean while Telemachus remains alone with Men- 
tor. He embraces his knees, for he durſt not look at, 
nor embrace him in .any -other manner; he ſheds a 
flood of tears; he attempts to ſpeak, but his . voice 
fails him, and his words ſtill more; he knows nei- 
ther what he is doing, or what he ought, nor what 
he deſires to do. At laſt he cried out, O my real 
father! O Mentor ! deliver me from this train of 
woes; I can neither forſake nor follow you. Deliver 
me from this train of woes; deliver me from myſelf; 
take my life. | 
Mentor embraces him, comforts him, encourages 
him, teaches him how to ſupport himſelf in his grief 
without indulging his paſſion, and ſays : Son of wiſe 
Ulyſſes, whom the Gods have ſo much loved and 
whom they till love, your ſuffering ſuch terrible mi- 
ſeries is an effect of their kindneſs. Who has not ex- 
perienced his own weakneſs and the ſtrength of his 
paſſions, is not yet wiſe; for he neither knows nor 
is diffident of himſelf, The Gods have led you as it 
were by the hand to the very brink of a precipice, 
to ſhew you its depth, without ſuffering you to fall 
into it. Now thetefore learn what you would never 
have known, had you not experienced it: xou would 
in vain have been told of the treaſons of Love, Who 
flatters to deſtroy, and under an appearance of ſweet= 
neſs conceals the ' worſt of bitters. The boy, all 
over charming, came amidſt the ſmiles, the ſports and 
the graces : you ſaw him; he ſtole away your heart, 
and you took a pleaſure in letting him ſteal it: you 
ſought for pretences to continue ignorant of its 
wounds, to deceive me and to flatter yourſelf, and 
was apprehenſive of nothing. Lo the fruits of yous 
raſhneſs; you now deſire death, and that is the 997 
hope which is left you. The diſtracted Goddeſs 
reſembles an infernal Fury; Eucharis burns with a 
lire more tormenting than the bittereſt pangs of death, 
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and all the jealous nymphs are ready to tear each 
other in pieces : theſe are the doings of the traitor 
Cupid, who appears ſo ſweet and gentle. Reſume 
your courage. How dear muſt you be to the Gods, 
ſince they open you fo eaſy a way to fly from Love, 
and to ſee your dear country again? Calypſo herſelf 
is conſtrained to drive you away; the ſhip is quite 
ready: why do you delay to quit this iſland, . 


virtue cannot dwell ? 


Mentor, as he ſpoke theſe words, took him by 
the hand, and dragged him towards the ſhore. Tele- 
machus followed with reluctance, continually look- 
ing behind him, and gazing at Eucharis, 3 6 was 

oing away from him. Not being able to ſee her 
Res, he viewed her lovely plaited hair, her flowin 
veſtments and noble gait, and would gladly have 
kiſſed the very prints of her feet. Nay, when he had 
loſt ſight of her, he ſtill liſtened, imagining that he 
heard her voice; though abſent, he ſaw her; her 
image was painted and living as it were before his 
eyes; he even fancied that he talked to her, not know- 
ing where he was, nor hearing Mentor. 


At length awaking as it were out of a profound 
fleep, he ſaid to Mentor, I am reſolved to follow 
ou; but I have not yet taken my leave of Eucharis: 
{ had rather die than forſake her thus ungratefully. 
Stay *till I have ſeen her once again, and taken an 
eternal farewell. Permit me at leaſt to ſay to her, O 

nymph, the cruel Gods, the Gods jealous of m 
happineſs, conſtrain me to depart ; but they ſhall 
ſooner put a period to my life, than blot you out of 
my memory. O my father ! grant me this laſt, this 
reaſonable conſolation, or rid me inſtantly of life. 
No, I will neither ſtay in this iſland, nor abandon 
myſelf to love; I have no ſuch paſſion in my breaſt; 
I teel no ſentiments for Eucharis but thoſe of friend- 
ſhip and gratitude; I ſhall be ſatisfied with bidding 
her once more farewell, and will then immediately 
depart with you, | 
| How, 
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How I pity you! replied Mentor: your paſſion is 
ſo furious, that you are-not ſenſible of it. You think 
you are calm, and yet you beg for death; you ſay 
that you are not vanquiſhed by love, and yet you 
cannot leave the nymph you doat on. You fee, you 
hear nothing but her; you are blind and deaf to every 
thing elſe. A man raving in a fever ſays, I am not 
ſick. O blind Telemachus ! * were ready to re- 
nounce Penelope, who expect, you; Ulyſſes, whom 
you ſhall ſee again; Ithaca, where you are to reign, 
and the glory and elevated fortune which the Gods 
have promiſed you by the many wonders which they 
have wrought in your favour! You were about to re- 
nounce all theſe bleſſings to lead an inglorious life 
with Eucharis! And will you pretend that love does 
not attach you to her? What troubles you? Why do 
you deſire death? Why did you ſpeak with ſuch tranſ- 
port before the Goddeſs? I do not 1 IP of inſin- 
cerity, but I lament your blindneſs. Fly, Telemachus, 


fly; love is not to be conquered but by flight. Againſt - 


ſuch an enemy, true courage conſiſts in fear and flying, 
but in flying without deliberation, and without giving 
one's ſelf time eyer to look behind him. You have not 
forgotten the cares which you have colt me from your 
infancy, nor the dangers from which you have eſcaped 


by my counſels ; be guided by me now, or ſuffer me 


to forſake you, Oh! did you but know my grief to 
ſee you run to your deſtrution ! did you but know 


what I endured when I durſt not ſpeak to you ! your 


mother's pangs at your birth were leſs ſevete than mine. 
I was ſilent, I patiently bore my pains, I ſtifled my 
ſighs, to ſee if you would return to me again. O my 
lon! my dear ſon ! eaſe my heart; reſtore me what 
is dearer to me than my lite ; reſtore me the loſt Te- 
lemachus, and reſtore yourſelf to yourſelf. If wiſdom 
pet the better of loye in your breaſt, I live, and am 
1appy 3 but if love run away with you in ſpite of wiſ- 
dom, Mentor can live no longer. 

Whilſt Mentor was ſpeaking thus, he continued 


his way towards the ſea; and Telemachus, who had 
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not yet reſolution enough to follow him of his own 
accord, had enough however to ſuffer himſelf to be 
led without reſiſtance. Minerva, all the while con- 
cealed under the form of Mentor, covering Telema- 
chus with her inviſible ægis, and ſhedding divine 
rays around him, inſpired him with a courage which 
he had never felt before, ſince he had been in this 
iſland. Coming at length to a ſteep rock on the 


ſea-ſhore, which was perpetually buffeted by the 


foaming billows, and looking from this eminence to 
ſeeif the ſhip which Mentor bad got ready were ſtill 
in the ſame place, they were ſpeQators of a melan- 
choly 5 
Cupid was ſtung to the quick when he ſaw that 
this unknown old man was not only inſenſible of his 
arrows, but that he was taking Telemachus alſo away 
from him; he wept for vexation, and went to find 
Calypſo, who was wandering up and down in her 
loomy foreſts. She could not ſee him without ſigh- 
ing, and perceived that he opened all the wounds of 
her heart afreſh. You a Goddeſs, ſaid Cupid, and 
ſuffer yourſelf to be conquered by a weak mortal, who 
1s a priſoner in your iſland ! Why do you let him go? 
O miſchievous Cupid ! faid ſhe, I will no longer 
I,ſten to thy pernicious counſels; it was you drew me 
from my ſweet and profound tranquillity, and plunged 
me into an abyſs of woes. There is no help for it ; 
I have ſworn by the waves of Styx that I will let Te- 
lemachus go; and Jupiter himſelf, the father of the 
Gods, dares not, with all his power, violate this 
dreadful oath. Begone, Telemachus, from my iſland; 
and thou, pernicious boy, begone; thou haſt done me 
more miſchief than he. 
Cupid, wiping away his tears, ſaid with a ſneering 
malicious ſmile, A mighty difficulty truly ! Leave this 
affair to me, keep your oath, and do not oppoſe Te- 
lemachus's departure. Neither your nymphs nor I 
have ſworn by the waves of Styx to let him depart. 
I will inſpire them with the deſign of burning the ſhip 
which Mentor has built with ſo much expedition : his 
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ſurpriſing diligence ſhall be vain; he himſelf ſhall be 


ſurpriſed in his turn, and have no means left of taking 
Telemachus from you. 


Theſe ſoothing words filled Calypſo's heart with 
hope and joy. As a cooling zephyr on the margin of 
a brook revives the languiſhing flocks, which the heat 
of the ſummer conſumes; ſo this ſpeech allayed the 
Goddeſs's deſpair. Her face became ſerene, her eyes 
grew mild, and the black cares which are her 
heart, fled for a moment from her: ſhe ſtopped, ſhe 
{miled, ſhe careſſed the ſportful boy, and by careſſing 
him prepared new tortures for herſelf, 


Cupid, pleaſed with having prevailed on her not 
to oppoſe the burning of the ſhip, went to perſuade 
the nymphs to do it. They were wandering and diſ- 
perſed up and down on the mountains like a flock 
of ſheep which the rage of ravenous wolves has 
cauſed to fly from the ſhepherd. Cupid calls them 
together, and ſays, Telemachus is ſtill in your power ; 
haſten to burn the bark which the raſh Mentor has 
built for his flight. They immediately light their 
torches, they run to the ſhore, they quiver with fury, 
they howl and ſhake their diſhevelled hair like Bac- 
chanals. And now the flames aſcend; they conſume 
the veſſel, which was built of dry wood and bedaubed 


with roſin; whirlwinds of ſmoky flames aſcend to the 


clouds. 


Telemachus and Mentor ſeeing the blaze from the 
top of the rock, and hearing the ſhouts of the nymphs, 
the former was tempted to rejoice at it; for his heart 
was not yet cured, and Mentor obſerved that his 
paſſion reſembled an ill-extinguiſhed fire, which from 
time to time breaks from under the aſhes, and ſends 
forth glittering ſparks. Lo ! ſaid Telemachus, I am 
bound again in my fetters : we can no longer hope to 
quit this iſland, ARM Ton 

Mentor plainly perceived that Telemachus was go- 
ing to relapſe into all his weakneſſes, and that he 
had not a moment to loſe. He _— at a diſtance, 

2 
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in the midſt of the waves, a veſlel riding at anchor, 
which durſt not approach Calypſo's iſland, for all the 
pilots knew that it was inaccetible to mortals. Upon 
this, the ſage Mentor ſuddenly puſhing Telemachus, 
who was fitting on the edge of the rock, throws 
him headlong into the ſea, and leaps into it himſelt, 
Telemachus, ſtunned with the violence of the fall, 
drank in the briny waves, and became the ſport 
of the billows; but coming to himſelf, and ſeeing 
Mentor holding out his hand to aſſiſt him in ſwim- 
ming, he thought only of getting away from the 
fatal iſland. 

The nymphs, who thought them their priſoners, 
ſcreamed in a terrible manner, ſeeing they could 
not prevent their flight. The diſconſolate Calypſo 
returned to her grotto, which fhe filled with her ſhriek- 
ings. Cupid, finding tis triumph changed into a ſhame- 
tul defeat, ſprung into the air, ſhook his wings, and 
flew to the Idalian grove, where his cruel mother was 
waiting for him. The ſon, ſtill more cruel, comforted 
himſelt only by laughing together with her at all the 
miſchiefs he had done. 

Telemachus perceived with pleaſure that the farther 
he got from the iſland, the more his courage and his 
love of virtue revived. Now I experience, cried he 


to Mentor, what you told me, and what I could not 


believe for want of experience, that vice is conquered 
only by flight. O my father, how gracious were the 
Gods in giving me your aſhſtance ! I deſerved to have 
been deprived of it, and to have been left to _— 
| now fear neither ſeas, nor winds, nor tempeſts ; I 
tear nothing but my paſſions : love alone is more to 
be dreaded than a thouſand ſhipwrecks, 
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The ARGUMENT, 


Adoam, the brother of Narbal, commands the Tyrian 
Ship wherein Telemachus and Mentor are kindly re- 
cetved, The captain knowing Telemachus again, 
informs him of the tragical death' of Pygmalion and 

Aſtarbe, and of Baleazar's advancement to the throne, 
whom the tyrant his father had diſgraced at Aſtarbe's 
inſligation. During a repaſt which he gives to Te- 
lemachus and Mentor, Achitoas, by the melody of 
his voice and lyre, draws the Tritons, the Nereids, 
and the other Sea-Deities around the chip. Mentor 
taking a lyre, plays upon it much better than Achi- 
toas, Adoam afterwards relates the wonders 0 
Betica, and deſcribes the miliineſs of the air, and the 
other beauties of that country, whoſe inhabitants 
lead a quiet life with great ſemplicity of manners. 


T HE ſhip which was at anchor, and towards 
which they advanced, was a Fyrian bark. 
that was bound to Epirus. Theſe Phcoenicians had 
ſeen Telemachus in his voyage from Egypt, but 
cid not know him again in the midſt of the waves, 
When Mentor was near enough. to be heard, he 
g&rjed out with a loud voice, raiſing his head above 
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the water, O Phcenicians, you who are ſo ready to 
ſuccour all nations, refuſe not life to two men who 
hope it from your humanity. If you have any reve- 
rence for the Gods, receive us into your wer” Fo we 
will go wherever you go. The commander anſwered, 
We will gladly receive you; we are not ignorant of 
what we ought to do for ſtrangers who ſeem in ſuch 
neg Upon this they were immediately taken into 
e ſhip. 
They were ſcarcely on board, but they were unable 
to breathe and became motionleſs; for they had ſwom a 
long while, and ſtruggled hard with the billows. By 
little and little they recovered —_— and other 
cloths were given them, becauſe their own were heavy 
With the water which had ſoaked into and poured from 
every part of them. When they were in a condition 
to ſpeak, all the Phcenicians, crowding about them, 
deſired to know their adventures. The commander 
ſaid, How did you get into the iſland from whence 
you came? It is reported to be poſſeſſed by a cruel 
Goddeſs, who never ſuffers any body to land in it. 
Beſides, it is ſurrounded by frightful rocks, againſt 
which the ſea vainly ak its rage, and none can 
approach it without being wrecked. _ 
entor anſwered, We were driven upon it; we are 
Greeks ; our country is the iſland of Ithaca, which is 
near Epirus, whither you are bound. If you are un- 
willing to touch at Ithaca, which is in your way, we 
ſhall be contented to be carried to Epirus, where we 
ſhall find friends who will take care to ſupply us with 
conveniencies for the ſhort paſſage we ſhall have from 
thence, and we ſhall for ever be obliged to you for 
the joy of ſeeing again what is deareſt to us in the 
world. | | 
Thus it was Mentor who ſpoke now, and Te- 
lemachus was filent, and ſuffered him to ſpeak ; for 
the errors he had committed in the iſland of Calypſo, 
had greatly increaſed his prudence. He was diffident 
of himſelf; he perceived the neceſſity of always fol- 
lowing the wile counſels of Mentor ; and when he 


you, it is no wonder that I had ſo much di 
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could not ſpeak to him to aſk his advice, he at leaſt 
conſulted his eyes, and endeayoured to gueſs at his 
thoughts. 

The Phcenician captain fixing his eyes on Tele- 
machus, thought that he remembered to have ſeen him 
before; but his remembrance was confuſed, and he 
could not render it clear. Give me leave, ſaid he, to 
aſk you whether you remember that you have ever ſeen 


me before, as I methinks remember that I have ſeen 


you : your face is not unknown to me, it ſtruck me at 
tit fight ; but I know not where I haveſeen you: your 
memory perhaps may help mine. 

Telemachus anſwered with ſurpriſe and joy, I am 
in the ſame circumſtances at the Lehe of you as you 
are with regard to me: I have ſeen you, I know you 
again; but I cannot call to mind whether it was in 
Egypt or at Tyte. Hereupon the Phcenician, like a 
man who awakes in the morning, and recollects by 
little and little the fugitive dream which vaniſhed at 
his waking, cried out on a ſudden, You are Telema- 
chus, with whom Narbal contraQeda friendſhip in our 
return from Egypt. I am his brother, whom he un- 
doubtedly often mentioned to you. Lleft you with him 
after our expedition to Egypt, being obliged to go be- 
yond the remoteſt ſeas into the famous Betica, near 


the pillars of Hercules. As I did therefore bat — ſee 


culty 

in knowing you again at firſt ſight. | 
I plainly ſee, replied Telemachus, that you are 
Adoam. 1 had but a glimpſe of you then, but 1 
became acquainted with you by the converſation of 
Narbal. O how I rejoice at this opportunity of hear- 
ing news by you of a man who will ever be ſo dear 
to me ! Is he ſtill at Tyre? Does he meet with no 
cruel treatment from the ſuſpicious and barbarous 
Pygmalion ? Adoam, interrupting him, ſaid, Know, 
elemachus, that fortune commits you to one who 
will take all imaginable care of you; I will carry 


Jou back to the iſland of Ithaca before I go to Epi- 


rus, and Narbal's brother ſhall not have 1 friend 
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ſhip for you than Narbal himſelf. This aid, he 
obſerved that the wind which he waited for, began to 
'blow ; he ordered the anchors to be weighed, the ſails 
to be ſpread, and the ſea to be cleft by-their oars. He 
then took Telemachus and Mentor aſide, to diſcourſe 
with them alone. ; | 
T will, ſaid he, looking upon Telemachus, ney 
| our curiofity. Pygmalion is no more; the juſt Gods 
have rid the world of him. As he truſted nobody, fo 
8 nobody could truſt him. The good ſatisfied themſelves 
| | with bewailing their miſeries and with flying from his 
| cruelties, without being able to reſolve to do him an 
Hurt ; the wicked thought they could not ſecure their 
own lives but by putting an end to his. There was 
| not a Tyrian who was not daily in danger of being 
1 the object of his jealouſy. His guards themſelves were 


| more expoſed than others; for as his life was in their 
: hands, he feared them more than all the reſt of men, 


— 
=» 


1 and would, on the leaſt ſuſpicion, ſacrifice them to his 
ſafety. Thus did his endeavours to render himſelf 
ſafe, undermine his ſafety. Thoſe who had the care 
| of his life were in continual danger by his ſurmiſes, 
j and could not extricate themſelves from ſo terrible a 
ſituztion, but by preventing the tyrant's cruel ſuſpi- 
cions by his death. | 
The impious Aſtarbe, of whom you have ſo often 
heard, was the firſt who reſolved on the king's de- 
13 ſtruction. She was paſſionately in love with a rich 
Tyrian youth, whoſe name was Joazar, and hoped 
N to place him on the throne. To ſucceed in this deſign, 
ſhe perſuaded: the king that Phadael, the elder of his 
| two ſons, was impatient to ſucceed his father, and 
1 had conſpired againſt him; ſhe ſuborned falſe wit- 
neſſes to prove the conſpiracy, and the unhappy wag 
Put his innocent ſon to death. The ſecond ſon, whote 
name was Baleazar, was ſent to Samos, under a pre- 
tence of learning the manners and ſciences of Greecg, 
but in reality becauſe Aſtarbe had ſuggeſted to the 
king that it was neceſſary to ſend him away, that he. 
Might not enter into a correſpondence with the malz-. 
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contents. He was hardly ſailed, when thoſe who had. 
the command of the ſhip, being corrupted by this 
cruel woman, took their meaſures to be wrecked in 
the night, and ſaved themſelves by ſwimming to ſome 
foreign barks that were waiting for them; having 
firſt thrown the young prince into the ſea. 

Mean while Aſtarbe's amours were Known to every 
body but Pygmalion, who fancied that ſhe would ne- 
ver love any one but him, Such an entire confidence 
did that miſtruſtful prince repoſe in that wicked wo- 
man, and ſo exceſſively was he blinded by his paſſion 
for her. His avarice at the ſame time er e him 
to ſeek pretences to put Joazar to death, with whom 


Aſtarbe was ſo paſſionately in love; all his thoughts 


were bent on ſeizing the riches of that young man. 

But whilſt Pygmalion was a prey to ſuſpicion, 
love and avarice, Aſtarbe was * to take away 
tiis life. She apprehended that he had perhaps diſ- 


covered un prenyy | of her infamous intrigues with this 
youth. Beſides, 


ſaw the chief officers of the court ready to. dip their 
hands in the King's blood, and daily heard of ſome 
new conſpiracy ; but ſhe was afraid to. intruſt her de- 
ſians with any one who might betray her. At laſt, 
e concluded* that it was ſafeſt to poiſon Pygtna- 
lion. Fog: | 

He uſed moſt commonly to eat in private with 
her, and cooked himſelf all that he eat, not daring - 
to truſt any hands but his own. He ſhut himſelf up in 
the moſt retired -part of the palace, the better to con- 
ceal his ſuſpicions, and not to be obſerved when he - 
was dreſſing his victuals. He apprehended all delica- - 
cies, nor could he prevail upon himfelf to taſte any 
thing which he knew not how to dreſs himſelf. Not 
only all ſorts of ragoces therefore which'are prepared i 
y cooks, but even wine, bread, falt, oil, milk, and 
a the common aliments, were not for his uſe, He eat 


G 5. 


1e knew that avarice alone would' 
be ſufficient to induce the king to commit an act of 
cruelty with regard to Joazar, and concluded that 
ſhe had not a moment to loſe to prevent him. She: 
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only the fruits which he gathered in his garden, or 
the pulſe which he had ſowed and cooked himſelf. 
And laſtly, he never drank any water but what he 
drew himſelf out of a fountain which was locked 
up in an apartment of his palace, and of which he 
always kept the key. Though he ſeemed to have ſo 
much confidence in Aſtarbe, yet he did not fail to take 
precautions againſt her; he always obliged her to eat 
and drink betore him of every thing of which his re- 
paſt was to conſiſt, that he might not be poiſoned 
without her, and that ſhe might haye no Fa of 
ſurviving him. But ſhe took an antidote, with which 
an old woman, ſtill more wicked than herſelf, and 
the confident of her amours, had furniſhed her; after 
which ſhe was no longer afraid to poiſon the king, 
and ſhe did it in this manner : | 

The moment they were about to begin their re- 
paſt, the old woman I have mentioned, made a noiſe 
all of a ſudden at one of the doors. The king, 
who continually fancied that he was going to be 
murdered, is alarmed and runs to the door to ſee if 
it was well ſecured. The old woman retires ; the king 
is confounded, not knowing what to think, of the 
noiſe he had heard, but afraid however to open the 
door to ſee what was the matter. Aſtarbe encourages. 
him, careſſes him and urges him to eat; ſhe had put. 
Poiſon into his golden cup, whilſt he was gone to the 
door. Pygmalion, according to his 3 made 
her drink firſt, which ſhe did without any apprehen- 
ſton, relying on her antidote. Pygmalion drank alſo, 
and ſoon after fell into a ſwoon. Aſtarbe, who 
knew. that he was capable of killing her on the leaſt. 
ſuſpicion, began to rend her cloths, to tear off her 
hair, and to make bitter lamentations; ſhe embraced 
the dying king; ſhe held him locked in her arms, 
and, bedewed Rim with floods of tears; for this artful 
woman always. had tears at command. At laſt, 
ſeeing, that, the king's ſtrength was exhauſted and 
that he was as it were in the agonies of death, and 
being afraid that he ſhould recover and cauſe her 


? 
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to die with him, ſhe paſſed from careſſes and the ten- 
dereſt marks of friendſhip to the moſt horrible fury : 
ſhe ruſhed upon him anch ſtifled him. She afterwards 
tore the cove] fighbt from his finger, took the diadem 
from his head, and called in Joazar, to whom ſhe gave 
them both ; cog that all thoſe who had been 
attached to her, would eſpouſe the intereſts of her: 

aſſion, and that her lover would be proclaimed king. 
Bot thoſe who had been moſt aſſiduous to pleaſe her 
were groveling mercenary ſouls, who were incapable 
of a {ſincere affection. Beſides they wanted courage, 
and were afraid of the enemies which Aſtarbe had 
drawn on herſelf ; they were ſtill more afraid of the 
haughtineſs, diſſimulation and cruelty of this impious 
woman, and every one for his own ſecurity wiſhed for. 
her deſtruction. 

Mean while the whole palace is filled with a fearful 
tumult, and on all ſides are heard cries of, The king 
is dead. Some are terrified, others run to arms, and 
all ſeem in pain for the conſequences, but overjoyed 
at the news. Fame carries it from mouth to mouth 
throughout all the great city of Tyre, and there is not 
a ſingle perſon who laments the king; his death is the 
deliverance and conſolation of all his ſubjects. 

Narbal, ſtruck with ſo horrid a deed, bewailed like 
an honeſt man the wretched fate of Pygmalion, who» 
had betrayed himſelf by his confidec.ce in the impious- 
Aſtarbe, and had choſen rather to be a monſtrous ty-- 
rant, than to be, what a king ought to be, the father 
of his people. He applied his thoughts to the good 


of the ſtate, and immediately aſſembled all men of 


probity to oppoſe Aſtarbe, under whom they would 
have 2 a yet crueller. reign than that which they, 
now ſaw at an end. 

Natbal knew. that Baleazar was not drowned when 


he was thrown into the ſea: they who aſſured Aſtarbe 
that he was dead, ſpoke as they. thought ;. but, fa- 
voured by the night, he eſcaped by ſwimming, and 


certain merchants of Crete, moved with compaſſion, 


took him into their ſhip. He durſt _ — his 
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father's kingdom, ſuſpeQing that the wreck was a. 
thing concerted for his deſtruction, and dreading 
Pygmalion's cruel jealouſy as much as Aſtatbe's arti- 
fices. He remained a long while wandering up and 
fon in diſguiſe, on the ſea coaſt of Syria, where 
the Cretan merchants had left him, and was even 
obliged to tend a flock to get his bread. At laſt he 
found means to let Narbal know the condition he 
was in, not doubting but that he might ſafely, intruſt 
his ſecret and his lite with one of ſo tried a virtue. 
Narbal, though he was ill treated by the father, loved 
the ſon, and was watchful of his intereſt ; but he took, 
care of it only to hinder him from ever failing in his 
duty to his Ether and he prevailed on him to bear 
his ill fortune with patience. 

Baleazar had written thus to Narbal : If you think 
I may venture to come to you, ſend me a gold ring, 
and L ſhall thereby immediately conclude that it 1s 
time for me to ſet out for Tyre. Narbal did not think 
proper to ſend for Baleazar while Pygmalion was 
alive; he would thereby have hazarded the.prince's 
life and his own, ſo difficult was it to be ſecure againft 
the rigorous inquiſitions of Pygmalion. But as ſoon as 
that unhappy king had ſuffered a fate ſuitable to his 
crimes, Narbal immediately ſent the gold ring to 
Baleazar. Baleazar inſtantly ſet out, and arrived at the 
gates of Tyre, when the whole city was in confuſion 
about Fygmalion's ſucceſſor, He was readily acknow- 
ledged by the principal Tyrians and all 6 people; 
for they, loved him, not out of any affection for the 
Ilete king his father, who was univerſally hated, but 
on account of his own moderation and the ſweetneſs 
of his temper. And then his long ſufferings gave him 
a kind of luſtre which brightened all his good quali; 
ties, and moved all the Tyrians in his favour. 

Narbal convened the chiefs of the people, the old 
men who compoſe the council, and the prieſts of the 
great Goddeſs of Phoenicia, who all ſaluted Baleazar 
28 their king, and ordered him to be proclaimed by the 


beralds. The people anſwered by a thouſand ſhouts gf. 
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acclaim, which Aſtarbe heard from the retired * 
of the palace, where ſhe was locked up with her baſe 
and infamous Joazar. All the profligate wretches ſhe 
hid employed during Pygmalion's Nife, had forſaken 
her; for the wicked miſtruſt and are afraid of the 
wicked, and do not deſire to ſee them in power, well 
knowing how perſons like themſelves will abuſe it, 
and how great their oppreſſion will be. But they are 
more eaſily reconciled to the good, becauſe they hope 
to find them at leaſt moderate and indulgent. Aſtarbe 
had none left about her but ſuch as were acceſſory to 
her moſt atrocious crimes, and could expect nothing 
hut puniſhment. 

The palace was forced open; thoſe wretches not 
daring to make a long reſiſtance, nor thinking of ought 
but flight. Aſarbe, difguiſed like a ſlave, endeavour- 
ed to make her efcape; but a ſoldier knowing her, the 
was taken, and with great difficulty ſaved from being 
torn in pieces by the enraged populace, who were 
dragging her along in the dirt, when Narbal reſcued 
her out of their hands. Upon this ſhe begged to 
ſpeak to Baleazar, hoping to dazzle him with her 
charms, and to make him believe that ſhe could let 
him into ſecrets of. importance. Baleazar could not 
refuie to hear her. At firſt ſhe diſcovered, beſides her 
beauty, ſuch ſweetneſs and modeſty as were capable 
of touching the moſt irritated heart. She flattered the 
prince by the moſt delicate and inſinuating praiſes ;* 
the repreſented to him how greatly Pygmalion had 
loved her; ſhe conjured him by his father's aſhes to 
Pity her; ſhe invoked the Gods as if ſhe had ſincerely. 
adored them; ſhe ſhed floods of tears and threw her- 
ſelf at the new, king's feet. But ſhe afterwards uſed 
all her arts to render his beſt- affected ſervants ſuſ- 
pected and odious to him. She acguſed Narbal 
of having entered into a conſpiracy againſt Pyg- 
malion, and of having tampered with the peop 
to make himſelf king to Baleazar's prejudice ; add- 
ing that he deſigned to poiſon this young prince. . 
She invented the like calumnies of all the other I yriags. 
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who were lovers of virtue, and hoped to find in 
Baleazar's heart the ſame diffidence and ſuſpicions 
which the had ſeen in that of the king his father, 
But Baleazar, unable longer to endure her black 
malice, interrupted her, and called for a guard. 
She was conveyed to priſon, and the wiſeſ old 
men were commiſſioned to inquire into all her 
actions. | 

They diſcovered with horror that ſhe had poiſoned 
and ſtrangled Pygmalion; the whole courſe of her life 
ſeemed to be a chain of monſtrous crimes; and they 
were yoing to ſentence her to be burnt in a flow 
fire, a puniſhment which is appointed for the greateſt 
offences in Phœnicia. But when ſhe perceived that 
{he had no hopes left, ſhe became like a Fury come 
from hell, and ſwallowed poiſon, which ſhe always 
carried about her to end her life, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
be doomed to ſuffer lingering tortures, Her guards 
perceived that ſhe was in a violent agony, and endea- 
voured to comfort her: but the anſwered them only 
by ſigns, that ſhe deſired none of their comfort. She 
was put in mind of the righteous Gods whom ſhe 
had offended; but, inſtead of ſhewing the confuſion 
and repentance due to her guilt, ſhe lifted up her 
eyes to heaven with contempt and arrogance, as it 
were to inſult the Gods. 


Rage and impiety were ſtamped on her dying 
vid: one ſaw * eo of tae beauty which had 
been fatal to ſo many men; all her charms were 
faded; her deadened eyes rolled in her head, and 
caſt forth wild and ſavage glances; convulſions ſhook. 
her lips, and kept her mouth gaping horribly wide;. 
her ſhrunk and ſhrivelled face made hideous gri- 
maces; a livid paleneſs and deadly cold had ſeized 
on all her limbs. Sometimes ſhe ſeemed to recover: 
her ſtrength and ſpirits, but it was only to ſpend 
them in howling. At Jaſt ſhe expired, leaving all 
who beheld her full of affright and horror. Her. 
impious ſoul undoubtedly deſcended. to thoſe. ter- 
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gions of ſorrow, where the cruel Danaids are 
eternally drawing water in leaky veſſels; where 
Ixion for ever turns his wheel; where Tantalus, 
burning with thirſt, cannot taſte the ſtream which 
flies from his lips; where Siſyphus in vain up-rolls 
an ever-falling ſtone ; and where Tityus will eter- 
nally feel the gnawing vulture in his ever-growing 
bowels, | . | 
Baleazar, being rid of this monſter, returned the 
Gods thanks by innumerable ſacrifices. He has be- 
gun his reign by a conduct directly oppoſite to Pyg- 
malion's; he applies himſelf to the reviving of com- 
merce, which daily languiſhed more and more; he 
follows Narbat's counſels in his moſt momentous 
affairs, and yet is not governed by him; for he 
inſiſts on ſeeing every thing with his own eyes. He 
hears all the different advices which are given him, 
and purſues that which ſeems to him the beſt. He 
is beloved of the people, and in poſſeſſing their hearts, 
he 3 greater treaſures than his father amaſſed 
by his cruel avarice; for there is no family which 
would not give him their all, were he in any preſſing 
neceſſity, What he leaves them therefore is more. 
his own than if he took it from them. He has no 
need to take any precautions with regard to the ſe- 
curity of his life; for he is always ſurrounded by the 
fareſt of guards, the love of his people. There is not 
one of them'who does not fear to loſe him, and would 
not hazard his own life to preſerve that of ſo good a 
king. He is happy, and all his ſubjects are happy 
alſo; he is feartul of over-burdening them, and. 
they of not offering him a ſufficient portion of their. 
ſubſtance. He Callers them to abound, and their 
abundance renders them neither intractable nor in=. 
ſolent ; for they are laborious, addicted to trade, and. 
ſtedfaſt in preſerving the purity of their ancient laws. 
Pheenicia is riſen again to her high pitch of gran- 
deur and glory, and it is to her young YG that ſhe- 
is indebted for ſo much proſperity. Narbal governs. 
under him, O Telemachys 1 were he to fee you. 
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now, with what joy would he load you with preſents! 
What a pleaſure would it be to him to ſend you back 
in a magnificent manner to your own country! And 
how happy am J in doing what he would rejoice to 
do, in going to the iſland of Ithaca to place the ſon. 
of Ulyſles on the throne, that he may reign there as 
wiſely as Baleazar reigns at Tyre! 

When Adoam had ſpoken thus, Telemachus, 
charmed with the hiſtory which the Phœnician had 
recited, and ſtill more ſo with the marks of friendſhip. 
which he received from him in his diſtreſs, embraced 
him with great tenderneſs. Adoam- then aſk2d him 
4 what accident he had entered Calypſo's iſland. 

elemachus in his turn related his departure from. 
Tyre; his p:ſfage to the iſle of Cyprus; the man- 
ner of his finding Mentor again; their voyage to 
Crete; the public games for the election of a king 
after Idomeneus's flight; the reſentment of Venus; 
their ſhipwreck; the pleaſure with which Calypſo re- 
ceived them; this Goddeſs's jealouſy of one of her 
nymphs ; and how Mentor threw him into the ſea, as 
ſoon as he deſcried the Phoenician ſhip. 

After theſe relations, Adoam pack ON a magnifi- 
cent repaſt, and, to expreſs the greater joy, united 
all the pleaſures which were to be had. During the 
repaſt, which was brought in by young Phcenicians, 
clad in white, with garlands of flowers on their heads, 
the moſt exquiſite perfumes of the Eaſt were burnt , 
and all the rowers benches were crowded with play- 
ers on flutes, whom, Achitoas interrupted from 
time to time by the ſweet harmony of his. voice and 
lyre, which were worthy of being heard at the 
table of the Gods, and cf raviſhing the ears of Apolla 
timſelf. The Tritons, the Nereids, all the Deities 
which are ſubject to Neptune, and the ſea-monſſters 
themſelves, allured by this melody, iflued from their 
deep and huinid grottoes, and ſwam in ſhoals around | 
the thip. A company of young Phcenicians of an. 
nncommon beauty, clad in fine linen whiter than. 
ſnow, danced a long while the dances of their awe 
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country, then thoſe of Egypt, and laſtly thoſe of 


Greece. Trumpets from time to time made the waves 
reſound to diſtant ſhores. The ſilence of the night, 
the calmneſs of the ſea, the trembling light of the 
moon ſhed on the ſurface of the waters, and the duſky 
azure of the ſky beſpangled with glittering ſtars, ſerved 
to heighten the beauty of the ſcene. 

Telemachus, being of a lively temper and eaſily af- 
fected, reliſhed all theſe pleaſures; but he was afraid 
to give a looſe to his inclinations. Since he had ſo 
ſhamefully experienced in the iſle of Calypſo how apt 
youth is to be inflamed, he was apprehenſive even of 
the moſt innocent pleaſures, and ſuſpected every thing. 
He look'd on Mentor, to learn from his face and eyes 
what he ought to think of all theſe diverſions. 

Mentor was very glad to ſee him in this perplexi- 
ty, and ſeemed to take no notice of it. At laſt, being 
moved with Telemachus's moderation, he ſaid to him 
w.th a ſmile, I know what you are afraid of, and I 


commend you for your fear; but you ſhould not car- 


ry it too far. Nobody is more willing than I that you 
ould taſte of pleaſures, provided they are Neale 
that do not take too firm a hold of you, nor enervate 
you. Pleaſures which refreſh you, and which you 
may enjoy and yet continue to be maſter of yourſelf, 
are neceſlary ; but not pleaſures which run away 
with you. I would recommend calm and moderate 
pleaſures which do. not deprive you of your reaſon, 
nor ever degrade you into a furious brute. It is 
now feaſonable to unbend after all your toils. Ba 
complaiſant to Adoam, and taſte the pleaſure which 
he offers you. Be merry, Telemachus, be merry. 
Wiſdom has nothing of auſterity or affectation: it 
is ſhe that beſtows real pleaſures; ſhe alone knows 
to feaſon and to make them pure and laſting ; ſhe 


knows to mix paſtime and mirth with grave and . 


ſerious affairs; ſhe prepares pleaſure by fatigue, 


and unbends from fatigue by pleaſure, Wiſdom. 
is not aſhamed of being gay when it is ngedful tq, 


be ſo. 
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This ſaid, Mentor took a lyte, and played on it 
with ſo much art, that Achitoas let his fall through 
envy and vexation. His eyes flamed, his troubled 
viſage changed its colour, and every body would have 
obſerved his ſhame and confuſion, had not Mentor's 
lyre raviſhed the ſouls of all who were preſent. They 
hardly dared to breathe leſt they ſhould break the 
filence, and loſe ſomething of the heavenly ſong : 
they were all the while afraid that it would end too 
ſoon. Mentor's voice had no efteminate ſoftneſs ; but 
it was various, ſtrong, and humoured even the mi- 
nuteſt things. | 

He ſung firſt the praiſes of Jupiter, the father and 
king of Gods and men, who ſhikes the univerſe with 
his nod. Then he repreſented Minerva iſſuing out of 
his head, that is, wiſdom, of which this God is the 
ſource, and which flows from him for the inſtruQtion 
of thoſe who are willing to learn. Mentor ſung theſe 
truths with ſo affecting a voice, and with ſuch devo- 
tion, that the whole aſſembly thought themſelves tranſ- 
ported to the 06, 0h Olympus and the preſence of Ju- 
Piter, whoſe looks are more piercing than his thunder, 
Afterwards he ſung the unhappy fate of the youth Nar- 
ciſſus, who falling deſperately in love with his own 
beauty, which he was continually viewing on the mar- 
gin of a fountain, pined away with grief, and was 
changed into a flower which bears his name, And 
laſtly he ſung the tragical death of the lovely Adonis, 
whom a wild boar tore in pieces, and the enamoured 
Venus could not revive by all her bitter complaints to 
heaven, | 

None who heard him could contain their tears, and 
every one felt I know not what pleaſure in weep= 
ing. When he had done finging, the Phcoenicians 
locked on each other with aſtoniſhment. One ſaid, 
Fhis is Orpheus; it was thus that he tamed the ſa- 
vage beaſts with his lyre, and removed the woods 
and the 1ocks ; it was thus that he enchanted Cer- 
berus, that he ſuſpended the torments of Ixion and 
th: Danaids, and moved the inexorable Pluto, to 
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permit him to bring back his fair Eurydice from hell. 
Another cried, No, it is Linus the ſon of Apollo! 
Yeu are miſtaken, replied a third, it is Apollo him- 
ſelf, Telemachus was little leſs ſurpriſed than the 
reſt ; for he did not know that Mentor could ſing 
and play on the lyre in ſo exquiſite a manner. Achi- 
toas, having had leiſure to hide his. jealouſy, began 
to 2 1 but he bluſhed as he praiſed him, 
and could not go through with his ſpeech. Mentor, 
obſerving his confuſion, took the word as it were 
with a deſign to put a ſtop to his encomiums, and 
endeayoured to make him eaſy by giving him all the 
commendations he deſerved. Achitoas however was 
diſconſolate; for he perceived that Mentor excelled 
him ſtill more by his modeſty than by the charms of 
his voice, ; 

Mean time Telemachus ſaid to Adoam, I remem- 
ber that you mentioned a voyage you made to Betica, 
after we left Egypt. Now Betica is a country of which 
ſo many wonders are told, that one can hardly believe 
them. Pleaſe to tell me if all that is reported of it 
be true. I ſhall with pleaſure, ſaid Adoam, give 
you a deſcription. of this famous country, which. 15 
worthy of your curioſity, and ſurpaſſes all that fame 
relates of it. Whereupon he began thus: 

The river Betis glides through a fertile country, and 
under a temperate and ever-ſerene ſky. The country 
took its name from this river, which falls into the 
grand Ocean near the pillars of Hercules, and the 
place where the raging ſea, breaking down its mounds, 
formerly ſe NES the territories of Tarfis from thoſe 
of great Africa. This country ſeems to have pre- 
ſerved the pleaſures of the golden age. The winters 
are mild, the bleak north-winds never blow there, 
and the heat of the ſummer is always tempered by 
refreſhing zephyrs, which cool the air towards the- 
middle of the day. Thus the whole year is an happy 
union of the ſpring and the autumn, which ſeem to 
iike hands together. The ſoil in the vallies and the 
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are bordered with lawrels, pomegranate, jeſſamines, and 
other trees, which are always green and always in 
bloom, The mountains are covered with flocks which 
yield a fine wool that is ſought after by all the known 
nations of the world. There are ſeveral gold and 
filver mines in this beautiful country ; but the inha- 
bitants, plain, and: happy in their plainnels, do not 
even deign to reckon gold and ſilver among their 
riches; they eſteem nothing but what really ſubſeryes 
the wants of man. 

When we firſt, began to trade with theſe people; 
we found gold and filver applied amongſt them to the 
ſame uſes as iron, as in plough-ſhares for inſtance. 
As they had no foreign trade, they had no occaſion 
for money. They are almoſt all ſhepherds or hul- 
bandmen. There are in this country but few artifi- 
cers, for they tolerate no arts but thoſe which ſubſerve 
the real neceſſities of man: beſides, moſt of the men 
in this country, though addicted to agriculture and 
the tendance of their flocks, neglect not the exerciſe of 
ſuch arts as. are neceſſary to their plain and frugal 
way of life, 128% 

he women ſpin the wool, and make it into a fine 
and wonderful white cloth; they make the bread, 
and dreſs the victuals, which is but little trouble; 
for they eat only fruits, or milk, and now and then 
a little fleſh. The ſkins of their ſheep they uſe in 
making a thin ſort of covering for their legs and feet, 
and for thoſe of their hyſbands and children. They 
make tents, of which ſome are of waxed hides, and 
others of the bark of trees; they make and waſh all 
the cloths of the family, and keep their houſes in 
order and wonderfully neat. Their cloths are eaſily 
made; for in this mild climate they wear only a 
ſingle piece of fine light cloth, which is not cut at 
all, and which every one, for the ſake of decency; 
wraps. in large folds about his. body, giving it-what 
form he pleales. | 

The men exerciſe no arts, beſides the culture of 
theig lands and the tendance of their flocks, but that 
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of working in wood and in iron: and indeed they 
ſeldom uſe iron, except for the tools which are necel- 
ſary to tillage. All the arts which relate to archi- 
tecture are ufeleſs to them, they never build houſes, 
It is, ſay they, being too much attached to this world, 
to erect a manſion in it, which is much more laſting 
than we; a ſhelter from the injuries of the weather is 
ſofficient. As for all the other arts which are eſteemed 
among the Greeks, Egyptians, and all other civilized 
nations, they deteſt them as the inventions of yanity 
and luxury. 

When they are told of nations that have the art of 
erecting ſtatel, edifices, and of making gold and ſilver 
turniture, ſtuff adorned with embroidery and precious 
ſtones, exquiſite perfumes, delicate diſhes, and in- 
ſtruments whoſe harmony is tranſporting; they an- 
{wer in theſe words, Thoſe nations are very unhappy 
in having employed ſo much pains and induſtry to 
corrupt themſelves. Thoſe unneceſſary things ener- 
vate, intoxicate, and plague thoſe who poſſeſs them, 
and tempt thoſe who are deſtitute of rhem, to endea- 
vour to acquire them by injuſtice and violence. And 
can one call a good, a ſuperfluity which ſerves on 
to make men wicked? Are the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries more healthful and more robuſt than we ? 
Do they live longer ? Do they agree better among 
themſelves? Do they live a more tree, a more quiet, 
a more chearful Hife? On the contrary, they muſt needs 
be jealous of each other; they mult feel the gnawings 
of black and ſhameful envy ; they muſt be always tor» 
tired by ambition, by fear, by avarice, and be in- 
capable of pure ſimple pleaſures, ſince they are the 
ilves of ſo many imaginary wants, on which they 
make all their happineſs depend. 

Tis thus, continued Adoam, that theſe wiſe peo- 
ple reaſon, who have learnt wiſdom only by the ſtudy 
of ſimple nature. They abhor our politeneſs, and it 
muſt be owned that theirs is great in their amiable 
ſimplicity. They live all together without dividing 
their lands; every family is governed by its head, who 
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is indeed its king. The father has a right to puniſh 
his children or grand-children, who commit any evil 
action; but before he puniſhes them, he conſults the 
reſt of the family. Theſe puniſhments hardly ever 
happen; for innocence of manners, ſincerity, obe- 
dience, and an horror of vice, inhabit this happy re- 
gion. It ſeems as if Aſtrea, who is ſaid to have retir- 
ed to heaven, were ſtill concealed among theſe people 
here below. There is no need of judges among them; 
for their own conſcience is their judge. All their 
goods are in common; the fruits of the trees, the 
rags of the earth, and the milk of the flocks and 
herds, are ſuch abundant riches, that ſo ſober and ab- 
ſtemious a people have no occaſion to divide them, 
Each family, wandering up and down in this beau- 
tiful country, removes its tents from one place to 
another, when it has conſumed the fruits * eat up 
the paſtures of that where it was ſettled. They have 
therefore no private intereſts to maintain among 
themſelves, 6 | they love each other with a brotherly 
love which nothing interrupts. It is their abridging 
themſelves of vain riches and deceitful pleaſures, 
which preſerves this peace, union and liberty. They 
ate all free, and all equal. There is no diſtinction 
among them, but what is derived from the experience 
of the wiſe old men, or the extraordinary wiſdom of 
ſome young men, who equal the conſummate virtue 
of the ſeniors. The cruel and peſtilent voice of fraud, 
violence, perjury, law and war, is never heard in a 
country ſo dear to the Gods. Never did this climate 
bluſh with human blood ; nay, that of lambs is hardly 
ever ſhed there. When they are told of the bloody 
battles, the rapid conqueſts, and revolutions which 
happen in other nations, they are at a loſs to expreſs 
their aſtoniſhment. What! ſay they, do not men die 
faſt enough, without deſtroying each other ? How 
ſhort their ſpan of life ! and yet one would think that 
it ſeems too long to them! Are they ſent into the 
world to tear each other in pieces, and to make theme 
{:lves mutually wretched? 
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To conclude, the Beticans cannot conceive why 
conquerors who ſubdue vaſt empires are ſo much 
admired. What madneſs is it, ſay oy to place 
one's happineſs in governing other men, lince it is ſo 
painful an office, if it be di hatyed with wiſdom and 
juſtice ! But why ſhould one take a pleaſure in go- 
verning them whether they will or no? All a wiſe 
man can do, is to ſubmit to govern a willing people 
whom the Gods have committed to his care, or a 
people who entreat him to be as it were their father 
and their ſhepherd, But to govern a people againſt 
their will, is to make oneſelf very miſerable for the 
ſake of the falſe honour of making them ſlaves. A 
conqueror is one whom the Gods, incenſed againſt 
mankind, have ſent into the world in their wrath, to 


ravage kingdoms, to ſpread every where terror, miſe- 


ry and deſpair, and to make as many ſlaves as there 
are free men. Does not a man who ſeeks for glory, 
abundantly find it, in wiſely governing thoſe whom 
the Gods have ſubjected to his power? Does he think 
that he cannot merit praiſe but by being violent, 
unjuſt, haughty, an vſurper and tyrannical to all his 
neighbours ? He ſhould never think of war, but to 
detend his liberty. Happy he who, not being the 
ſlave of another, has not the mad ambition of making 
another his ſlave ! The mighty conquerors, who are 
repreſented to us in ſuch glorious colours, reſemble 
overflowing rivers, which, though they ſeem majeſtic, 
ravage all the fruitful fields which they ought only to 
Water. 


After Adoam had drawn this picture of Betica, 
Telemachus, who was charmed with it, aſked him 
ſeveral curious queſtions. Pray do theſe people drink 
wine? ſaid he. They are fo far from drink ng it, re- 
plied Adoam, that they never make any. Not that 
they want grapes: no country yields more delicious; 


but uy content themſeiyes with eating them like 


other fruit, and dread wine as the corrupter of 


mankind, It is a kind of poiſon, ſay they, which 
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inſpires madneſs ; it does not indeed kill a man, 
but it degrades him into a brute. Men may preſerve 
their health and ſtrength without wine, and wita it 
they run the riſk of ruining both their health and their 
morals. | 
Telemachus then ſaid, 1 ſhould be glad to know 
their laws relating to marriage, A man, replied 
Adoam, can have but one wife, and he is obliged to 
keep her as long as ſhe lives. The honour of the 
men in this country ay ee as much on their fidelity 
to their wives, as the honour of women in others on 
their fidelity to their huſbands. Never were people fo 
virtuous, nor ſo jealous of their chaſtity. The wo- 
men are beautiful and engaging, but plain, modeſt 
and laborious. Their marriages are peaceful, fertile 
and unſpotted. The huſband and wife ſeem to 
ave but one ſoul in two different bodies, and they 
divide all their domeſtic cares between them. The 
huſband manages all affairs abroad, and the wife con- 
fines herſelf to thoſe of the houſe. She comforts her 
huſband ; ſhe ſeems born only to pleaſe him; ſhe wins 
his confidence; ſhe charms him leſs by her beaut 
than her virtue, and the pleaſure they take in ch 
other's company laſts as long as they live. The ſobri- 
ety of this people, their temperance and purity of 
manners, procure them a long life, and exempt them 
from diſeaſes. There are amongſt them men of an 
hundred and of an hundred and twenty years old, 
who are till ſprightly and vigorous. 

I ſtill want to know, added Telemachus, what 
they do to avoid- war with their neighbours, Na- 
ture, ſaid Adoam, has ſeparated them from other 
nations, on one hand by the ſea, and, on the other, 
towards the north by high mountains. Beſides, their 
neighbours reſpe& them for their virtue. Other 
nations, not being able to agree together, have often 
made them the umpires of their differences, and 
pledged in their hands the lands and cities which were 
the ſubject of their diſpute. As this wiſe people never 
committed any violence, nobody is hg of 

them. 
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them. They ſmile when they hear of kings who 


cannot ſettle the limits -of their dominions amon 
themſelyes. Are they afraid, ſay they, that the eart 
will not ſuffice mankind? There will always be more 
lands than they can cultivate. Whilſt there are any 
free and untilled tracts, we would not defend even our 
own againſt neighbours who would ſeize upon them. 
There 1s no ſuch thing in any of the inhabitants of 
Betica as pride, haughtineſs, treachery, or a deſire 
of extending their dominion. As their neighbours 
therefore have nothing to fear from ſuch a people, 
nor any hopes of making themſelves feared by them, 
they ſuffer them to be quiet, The Beticans would 
forſake their country, or chooſe to die, rather than 
ſubmit to ſervitude, It is therefore as difficult to 
ſubdue them as they are incapable of defiring to 
ſubdue others. This is the cauſe of the profound 
peace between, them and their neighbours. 

Adoam concluded his account by relating in what 
manner the Pheœnicians carried on their trade in 
Betica. Theſe people, ſaid he, were ſurpriſed when 
they ſaw that ſtrangers came ſo far through the waves 
of the ſea 3 they ſuffered us to build a city in the 
iſle of Gades; they received us kindly among them- 
ſelves, and gave us a part of all that they had, with- 
out permitting us to pay for. it. They offered like- 
wiſe freely to give us all that remained of their 
wool, after they had made a proviſion for their own 
ule; and indeed they ſent us a rich preſent of it: 
it is a pleaſure to them to beſtow their ſuperfluity on 
ſtrangers. D 

As for their mines, they abandoned them to us 
without any difficulty; they were uſeleſs to them. 
Men they thought were not over - wiſe in ſeeking 
with ſo much labour in the bowels of the earth, 
for what cannot make them happy, nor ſatisfy any 
real want. Dig not, ſaid they to us, ſo deep into 
the earth; be contented With ploughing it, and it 
will yield you the ſubſtantial bleſſings of food; you 
will reap fruits from it which are of greater worth 
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than ſilver and gold, ſince men deſire filyer and gold 
1 to purchaſe aliments which are the ſupport of 
ife. 

We frequently offered to teach them navigation, 
and to carry their young men into Phcenicia ; but 
they would never conſent that their children ſhould 
be taught to live like us. They would learn, ſaid 
they” to want all the things which are become ne- 
ceſſary to you; nay, they would have them, for 
they would relinquiſh virtue in order to obtain them 
by fraud. They would become like a man that has 

ood-legs, who, by a diſuſe of walking, brings him- 
ſelf at laſt to the neceſſity of being — carried 
like a perſon that is fick, As for navigation, they 
admire the induſtry of that art ; but they think that 
it is a pernicious art. If theſe men, ſay they, have 
a Jem: of the neceſſaries of life in their own 
country, what do they go in queſt of to another? Is 
not what ſuffices the calls of nature, ſufficient -for 
them? They deſerve to be wrecked, ſince they ſeek 
for death in the midſt of tempeſt, to glut the ava- 
rice of merchants, and to humour the paſhons of 
others. 

Telemachus was charmed at hearing Adoam's 
relation, and rejoiced that there was ſtill in the 
world a people who followed uncortupted nature, 
and were at once ſo wiſe and happy» Oh! how diffe- 
rent, ſaid he, are theſe manners from the vain 'and 
ambitious manners of the nations who are eſtzemed 
the wiſeſt ! We are ſo depraved, that we can hardly 
believe that ſo natural a ſimplicity can be real. We | 
look on the manners of theſe people as a beautiful 
fable, and they muſt needs look upon ours as 4 
monſtrous dream, 
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Venus, ſtill incenſed againſt Telemachus, begs his de- 
ſtruction of Jupiter; but deſtiny not permitting him 10 
perish, the Goddeſs goes to concert with Neptune the 
means to drive him from Ithaca, whither Adoam was 
carrying him. They employ a deceitful Deity to impoſe 

| upon the pilot Athamas, who thinking that he was 
arrived at Ithaca, enters full ſail into the port of the 

Salentines. Idomeneus, their king, receives Telema- 

chus into his new city, where he was then preparing 

a ſacrifice to Jupiter A the ſucceſs of a war againſt the 

Mandurians. The prieſt conſu/ting the entrails of the 

victims, promiſes Idomeneus all he could hope for, and 

gives him to underſtand that he would owe his good 
fortune to his two new gueſts, 


* HILE Telemachus and Adoam were thus 

diſcourſing together, forgetful of fleep, and 
not perceiving that the night was already in the mid- 
dle of her courſe, an anffiendl and deceitful Deity 
drove them from Ithaca, wi their pilot Athanias 
ſought for in vain. Neptune, though propitious to the 
Phoenicians, could no longer brook Telemachus's 
elcape from the tempeſt, which had ___ him on 
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the rocks of Calypſo's iſland. Venus was ſtill more 
provoked to ſee the youth triumphing after his vido- 
ry over Love and all his charms. In a tranſport of 
grief ſhe quitted Cythera, Paphos, Idalia, and all 
the honours which are paid her in the iſle of Cyprus: 
She could no longer ſtay where Telemachus had de- 
ſpiſed her power. She aſcends to bright Olympus, 
where the Gods were aſſembled around the throne of 
Jupiter. From hence they behold the ſtars rolling 
beneath their feet, and view the ball of earth like 
a little lump of dirt, The immenſe ſeas ſeem to 
them but as drops of water, with which this clod is 
a little diluted. The greateſt kingdoms are in their 
eyes but a few grains of ſand on the ſurface of this 
clod. Innumerable nations and the mightieſt hoſts 
are but like ants, quarrelling with each other for a 
blade of graſs on this mole-hill. The Immortals 
laugh at the moſt ſerious affairs which diſquiet feeble 
mortals, and look upon them only as the ſports of 
children. What men ſtyle greatneſs, 0 h. power, 
deep policy, ſeems to theſe ſupreme Deities but miſery 
and weakneſs. 

It is in this abode, ſo high above the earth, 
that Jupiter has fixed his immoveable throne. His 
eyes pierce the deepeſt abyſs, and enlighten all the 
ſecret receſſes of the heart. His mild and ſerene 
looks diffuſe tranquillity and joy throughout the 
univerſe, On the contrary, when he moyes his 
locks, he ſhakes the heavens and the earth. The 
Gods themſelves, dazzled with the rays of glory 
which ſurround him, tremble as th:y approach 
him. ö 

All the celeſtial Deities were at this inſtant 
around him. Venus preſented herſelf in all her 
native charms. Her flowing robe was brighter than 
all the colours wherewith Iris decks bertelf amidſt 
the duſky clouds, when ſhe promiſes affrighted 
mortals an end of ſtorms, and proclaims the return 
of fair weather. It was bound with the famous 
girdle on which the Graces are repreſented. The 
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Goddeſs's treſſes were tied negligently behind with 
a ribbon of gold. All the Gods were ſurpriſed at 
her beauty, as if they had never ſeen her before, and 
their eyes were dazzled with it, as thoſe of mortals 
are, when Phoebus, after a long night, enlightens 
them with his rays. They looked on each other with 
amazement, and their eyes continually returned to 
Venus; but they perceived that thoſe of the Goddeſs 
were bathed in tears, and that grief was painted on 
her face. 


Mean while ſhe moves towards the throne of 
Jupiter with a ſwift eaſy pace, like the * * 
of a bird cleaving the immenſe ſpaces of air. He 
beheld her with complacency, he gently ſmiled upon 
her, and riſing, embraced her. My dear daugh- 
ter, ſaid he, what grieves you? I cannot ſee your 
tears without concern ; be not afraid ro diſcloſe 


you heart to me; you know my fondneſs and in- 
dulgence. 


Venus replied with a ſweet voice, interrupted 
by deep ſighs, O father of Gods and men ! can 
you who ſee all things, be ignorant of the cauſe 
of my grief? Minerva is not ſatisfied with eraſing 
even the very foundations of the ſtately city of Troy 
which I protected, and with being revenged on Pa- 
ris, who preferred my beauty to her's; ſhe conduQs 
through every land and ſea the ſon of Ulyſſes, that 
cruel ſubverter of Troy. Telemachus is accompa- 
nied by Minerva, which is the cauſe of her not ap- 
pearing here in her place with the other Deities. 
She has led this raſh boy to the iſland of Cyprus 
to affront me; he has deſpiſed my power; he has 
not ſo much as deigned to burn incenſe on my al- 
tars ; he has . an abhorrence of the feſti- 
vals which are celebrated in my honour; he has 
ſhut his heart againſt all my pleaſures. In vain has 
Neptune, to puniſh him at my requeſt, irritated the 
winds and the waves againſt him. Telemachus, 


thrown by a dreadful ſhipwreck on the iſland of 
3 
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Calypſo, has triumphed over Love himſelf, whom 1 
ſent into that iſland to ſoften the heart of this 
young Greek. Neither the youth nor the charms of 
Calypſo and her nymphs, nor Cupid's burning ſhafts, 
have heen able to defeat the arts of Minerva: ſhe has 
ſnatched him from that iſland, I am confounded ; a 
boy is triumphant over me. 


Jupiter, to comfort Venus, ſaid : It is true, my 
daughter, that Minerya prote&s the heart of this 
young Greek againſt all the arrows of your ſon, and 
that ſhe is preparing him a glory which no youth ever 
deſerved. I am ſorry that he has deſpiſed your altars, 
but I cannot ſubject him to your power. I conſent, 
through my love of you, that he ſhall ſtill wander by 
land and fea, and that he fhall live far from his native 
country, expoſed to all forts of evils and dangers ; but 
deſtiny does not permit him to periſh, nor his virtue 
to yield to the pleaſures with which you ſooth man- 
kind, Be comforted therefore, my daughter, and 
content yourſelf with your dominion over ſo many 
other heroes and Immortals. 


As he ſpoke theſe words, he ſmiled on Venus with 
the wes grace and majeſty. Rays, as bright as the 
moſt piercing lightning, ſhot from his eyes. As he 
fondly kiſſed the Goddeſs, he ſhed ambroſial odours 
which perfumed Olympus. Venus could not but be 
ſenſible- to this ſalute of the greateſt of the Gods. 
Notwithſtanding her tears and her grief, joy diffuſed 
itſelf over her face, and ſhe let down her veil to hide the 
bluſh on her cheeks, and her confuſion. All the aſ- 
ſembly of the Gods applauded the words of Jupiter ; 
and Venus, without loſing a moment, went to find 
Neptune, to concert with him the means of reyenging 
herſelf on Telemachus. 


She related to Neptune what Jupiter had faid to 
her. I knew before, anſwered Neptune , the unal- 
terable decree of deſtiny ; but if we cannot 2 
Telemachus in the billows, let us at leaſt try all 
methods to make him miſerable, and to retard his 
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return to Ithaca. I cannot conſent to wreck the 
Phœnician ſhip wherein he is embarked : I love the 
Phœnicians; they are my people; no country culti- 
vates my empire like them; to them it is owing that 
the ſea is become the bond of the union of all the na- 
tions of the earth; they honour me by continual ſa- 
crifices on my altars ; they are juſt, wiſe and induſ- 
trious in trade, and every where diffuſe riches and 
plenty. No, Goddeſs, I cannot ſuffer one of their ſhips 
to be wrecked; but I will cauſe the pilot to loſe his 
way, and to ſteer far from Ithaca, whither he deſigns 


to go. Venus, ſatisfied with his promiſe, ſmiled 


maliciouſly, and returned in ner flying cart to the 
blooming meadows of Idalia, where the Graces, the 
Sports and the Smiles expreſs their joy to ſee her 


again, e megane her on the flowers which per- 


fume this enchanting abode. 2 
Neptune immediately diſpatched a deceitful Deity 
of the fame nature as dreams, ſave only that dreams 
do not deceive but during the time of fleep, whereas 
this Deity enchants the ſenſes of thoſe who are awake. 
This evil God, ſurrounded by an innumerable crowd 
of winged illuſions, that hovered around him, came 
and ſhed a ſubtle and enchanted liquor on the eyes 
of the pilot Athamas, as he was attentively viewing 
the brightneſs of the moon, the courſe of the ſtars, 
and the coaſt of Ithaca, whoſe ſteep rocks he already 
diſcovered near him. The ſame inſtant the pilot's 
eyes no longer ſaw any thing that was real. A falſe 
heaven and a falſe earth were preſented to him: The 
ſtars ſeemed as if they had changed their courſe, and 
were rolled back again. All Olympus appeared to 
move by new laws, and the earth itſelf was changed. 
A falſe Ithaca perpetually preſented itſelf to the 
pilot to amuſe him, whilſt he was fteering from 
the true. The nearer he approached to this illu- 
five image of the coaſt of the iſland, the farther 
this image retired ; it perpetually fled before him, 
and he knew not what to think of its flight. Some- 
times he fancied that he already heard the noiſe uſual. 
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in ports, and prepared, according to the orders he 
Had received, to land privately in a little iſland which 
is near the great one, to conceal Telemachus's re- 
turn from Penelope's ſuitors, who had formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him. Sometimes he was afraid of 
the rocks with which this coaſt of the ſea is bor- 
dered, and fancied that he heard the terrible roaring 
of the billows breaking againſt them. Then all of 
a ſudden he obſerved that the land ſeemed ſtill a great 
way off. The mountains appeared to his eyes at 
this diſtance but like little clouds, which ſome- 
times darken the horizon at the ſetting of the ſun, 
Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed, and the impreſſion 
of the deluſive Deity which bewitched his eyes, ſunk 
his ſpirits to a degree which he had never experienced 
before. He was eyen tempted to believe that he 
was not awake, but under the deluſion of a dream; 
Mean while Neptune commanded the eaſt-wind 
to blow, to drive the ſhip on the coaſt of Heſpe- 
ria. The wind obeyed with ſo much violence, that 
the bark quickly reached the ſhore which Neptune 
had appointed. * 

Already was Aurora uſhering in the day, and the 
ſtars, which dread and are jealous of the rays of the 
ſun, were going to hide their glimmering fires in the 
ocean, when the pilot cried out, I can at length no 
longer doubt it, we almoſt touch the ifland of Ithaca: 
rejoice, Telemachus; you in an hour will ſee Pene- 
lope again, and perhaps find Ulyſles, re- ſeated on 
his throne. 

At theſe words, Telemachus, who was motion- 
Jeſs in the arms of ſleep, awakes, ſtarts up, goes to 
the helm, embraces the pilot, and with eyes yet 
hardly open ſurveys attentively the neighbouring 
coaſts, and ſighs when he finds not the ſhores of 
his native country. Alas ! where are we? ſaid 
he : this is not my dear Ithaca; you are miſ- 
taken, Athamas, * not well acquainted with a 
coaſt ſo remote from your own. No, no, replied 
Athamas, I cannot be miſtaken when I view the 
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ſhores of this iſland. How many times have I ens 
tered your port! I know even its ſmalleſt rocks; 
the coaſt of Tyre is hardly deeper imprinted on 
my memory. Obſerve yon jutting mountain; ſee 
that rock which riſes like a tower; do you not hear 
the billows breaking againſt thoſe other rocks which 
ſeem to menace the ſea with their fall? But do you 
not take notice of that temple of Minerya which 
cleaves the clouds? Lo! there is the caſtle and houſe 
of your father Ulyſſes. O Athamas ! you are miſ- 
taken, anſwered Telemachus : I ſee on the contrary 
an high but level coaſt ; I perceive a city which is not 
Ithaca, Is it thus, ye Gods! that you ſport with 
mankind ! 

Whilſt he was ſpeaking theſe words, the eyes of 
Athamas were all of a ſudden reſtored; the charm 
was broken ; he ſaw the coaſt ſuch as it really was, 
and acknowledged his error, I own, Telemachus, 
cried he, that ſome malicious Deity had enchanted m 
eyes: I thought that I beheld Ithaca, and a perte 
image of it was preſented to me; but now it vaniſhes 
like a dream. I ſee another city, which is undoubt- 
edly Salentum, that Idomeneus, a fugitive from 
Crete, has lately founded in Heſperia. I perceive its 
riſing and as yet unfiniſhed walls; I ſee a port that is 
not entirely Ortified. | 

Whilſt Athamas was obſerving the various build- 
ings lately erected in this riſing city, and Telema- 
chus was deploring his fate, the wind which Ne 
tune cauſed to blow, drove them full ſail into a road 
where they were under ſhelter, and very near the 
port. 5 

Mentor, who was neither 2 of Neptune's 
revenge, nor of the cruel artifice of Venus, only 
{ſmiled at the miſtake of Athamas. When they were 
in this road, he faid to Telemachus : Jupiter tries 
you, but wills not your deſtruction; on the 
contrary, he only tries you to open the path of glory 
to you. Remember the labours of Hercules, and 


let thoſe of your father be continually Woes your 
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uu Who knows not to ſuffer, has not a noble ſoul. 
You muſt by your ng and fortitude weary out 
the cruel fortune, that delights to perſecute you, I 
am leſs apprehenſive for you of the moſt dreadful 
frowns of Neptune, than I was of the flattering ca- 
reſſes of the Goddeſs who detained you in her and. 
What do we wait for? Let us enter the port; 
theſe people are friends; we arrive among Greeks: 
Idomeneus, who has been ill uſed by fortune, will 
pity the unfortunate. Upon this, they entered the 
port of Salentum, where the Phoenician ſhip was ad- 
mitted without any difficulty, becauſe the Phoenicians 


are at peace and trade with all nations of the 
world, 


Telemachus beheld this riſing city with admiration, 
As a tender plant which has been nouriſhed by the 
ſweet dews of the night, and feels in the morning 
the embelliſhing rays of the ſun, thrives and opens 
its tender buds, and expands its verdant foliage, and 
diſcloſes its odorous bloſſoms with a thouſand new co- 
Jours, and diſplays, every moment one views it, a freſh 
luſtre; ſo flouriſi d Idomeneus's new city on the ſea- 
ſhore : each day each hour, it roſe with magnificence, 
and preſented rangers who were afar off on the ſea, 
with new ornaments of architecture which reached 
even to the heavens. The whole coaſt rung with the 
clamours of the workmen, and the ſtrokes of the ham- 
mers; ſtones were ſuſpended in the air by corded 
cranes. All the chiefs animated the people to labour, 
as ſoon as Aurora dawned ; and king Idomeneus, giv- 
ing orders every where himſelf, cauſed the works to 
advance with incredible ſpeed. 


The Phcenician ſhip was hardly arrived, but the 
Cretans gave Telemachus and Mentor all the marks 
of a ſincere friendſhip, and made haſte to inform 
Idomeneus of the arrival of the fon of Ulyſſes. The 
ſon of Ulyſſzs! cried he; of Ulyſſes, that dear friend, 
that wiſe hero, by whom we at laſt ſubverted the 
city of Troy! Conduct him hither, and let me con- 
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vince him how much I loved his father. Telemachus 
was immediately preſented to him, and claims the 
rites of hoſpitality by telling him his name. Ido- 
meneus anſwered with a courteo's ſmiling counte- 
nance, Though I had not been told who you are, I 
think that I thould have known you. Eo | there is 
Ulyſſes himſelf. Lo his ſparkling eyes, and ſteady 
looks. Lo his air, at firſt cold and reſerved, which 
concealed ſo much ſprightlineſs and ſuch numberleſs 
graces. I perceive even that delicate fmile, that care- 
leſs action, that ſweetneſs, ſimplicity and inſinuation 
of ſpeech, which perſuaded before one had time to 
ſuſpe& it. Yes, you are the fon of Ulyſles, but you 
ſhall be mine alſo. O my ſon! my dear ſon ! what 
adventure brings you to this ſhore? is, it to ſeek your 
father? Alas! 1 no tidings of him. We have 
both been perſecuted by fortune; he has had the mis- 
fortune of not being able to find his country again, 
and I that of finding mine filled with the wrath of the 
Gods againſt me. While Idomeneus was ſpeaking, 
theſe words, he looked ſtedfaſtly upon Mentor, as one 
whoſe face was not unknown to him, but whoſe name 
he could not recollect. | 

Telemachus anſwered with tears in his eyes : 
O king ! pardon a ſorrow which I cannot conceal 
at a time when I ought only to + e my joy 
and gratitude for your goodneſs. By your la- 
menting the loſt Ulyſſes, you yourſelf teach me 
to feel the misfortune of not finding my father. 
1 have long been ſeeking him in every ſea; but the 
angry Gods neither permit me to ſee him 4 ihe 
nor to learn if he be wrecked, nor to return to Itha- 
ca, where Penelope is pining away with the deſire 
of being delivered from her ſuitors. 1 thought I 
ſhould have found you in the iſland of Crete; I 
was there informed of your hard fate, and little 
imagined that 1 ſhould ever have come near to- 
Heſperia, where you have founded a new king- 
dom. But fortune, who ſports with mankind, and: 
continues me a vagrant in every land remote from 
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Ithaca, has at length thrown me on your coaſts. And 
of all the wn, 6 ſhe has done me, this is that which 


I bear the moſt willingly. Though ſhe drives me far 
from my native country, ſhe. at leaſt gives me to know 
the moſt generous of princes. 

At theſe words Idomeneus tenderly embraced Te- 
lemachus, and leading him to his palace, ſaid, Pray, 
who is this wiſe ſenior who accompanies you ? I have, 
methinks, ſeen him before. It is Mentor, replied 
Telemachus, Mentor the friend of Ulyſſes, who en- 
truſted him with the care of my infancy. What tongue 
can expreſs my obligations to him ! 

Upon this, Idomeneus advances and takes Men- 
tor by the hand. We have, ſaid he, ſeen one another 
before now. Do you remember the voyage you 
made to Crete, and the good counſels you gave me? 
But the warmth of youth at that time, a an appe- 
tite for vain pleaſures, hurried me away; it was ne- 
ceſlary for me to be inſtructed by my misfortunes, to 
learn what I was unwilling to believe. O wiſe old 
man, would to the Gods, that I had followed your 
adyice ! But I obſerve with -aſtoniſhment, that you 
are hardly at all altered in ſo many years; you have 
the ſame freſhneſs of countenance, the ſame upright 
ſtature, the ſame vigour ; your hair only is. a little 
whitened. | | 

O mighty king, anſwered Mentor, were Ia flatter- 
er, I ſhould tell you alſo that you till retain the 
ſame flower of youth which bloomed on your face be- 
fore the ſiege of Troy; but I had rather diſpleaſe 
you than wound the truth. Befides, I ſee by your 
wiſe diſcourſe that you do not love flattery, and that 
one runs no riſk in ſpeaking to you with ſincerity. 
You are very much altered ; I ſhould hardly have 


known you again. I plainly perceive the cauſe ; it 
is your having laid your afflictions to heart. But 
you have gained by your ſufferings, fince you have 
acquired wiſdom. A man ſhould not be much con- 
cerned at the wrinkles which overſpread his face, 
when his heart is exerciſed and ſtrengthened in virtue. 
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And then you muſt know that kings always decay 
ſooner than other men. In adverſity, the troubles of 
the mind and the toils of the body make them grow 
old before their time: in proſperity, the pleaſures of 
a luxurious life wear them away {till faſter than all the 
fatigues of war; for nothing is ſo unhealthful as im- 
moderate pleaſures: Hence it is that princes, both in 
pou and war, have always pains and pleaſures which 

ng on old age before its natural ſeaſon. Whereas 
a life of ſobriety, temperance and ſimplicity, free 
from diſquietudes and paſſions, regular and labori- 
ous, preſerves in the limbs of a wiſe man the ſpright- 
ly vigour of youth, which without theſe precautions 
is always ready to take its flight on the wings of time. 

Idomeneus, charmed with Mentor's diſcourſe, 
would have heard him a long while, had he not been 
I in mind of a ſacrifice which he was to offer to 

upiter. Telemachus and Mentor followed him, ſur- 

rounded by a great crowd of people, who gazed at the 
two ſtrangers with great curioſity and eagerneſs, The 
Salentines ſaid one to another : Theſe two men are 
very different. The young one has ſomething won- 
derfully lively and amiable; all the charms of youth 
and beauty are diffuſed over his face and body : but 
this beauty has nothing ſoft nor effeminate ; with 
this tender bloom of youth he appears vigorous, robuſt, 
and hardened to labour. The other, though much 
older, has loſt nothing of his ſtrength. His mien 
ſeems at firſt ſight leſs majeſtic, and his countenance 
leſs graceful ; but when one views him near, one finds 
in his ſimplicity the marks of wiſdom and virtue, 
with an altonithing elevation of ſoul. When the 
Gods deſcended to the earth to reveal themſelves to 
mortals, they undoubtedly aſſumed ſuch forms of 
ſtrangers and travellers. 

Mean time they arrive at the temple of Jupiter, 
which Idomeneus, who was deſcended from that 
God, had adorned with great magnificence. It was 
ſurrounded with a double row of green marble pil- 
lazz, The capitals were ſilver. The temple was all 
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incruſted with marble, with bas- reliefs, repreſenting 
Jupiter's transformation into a bull, the rape of Eu- 
ropa, and her paſlage to Crete through & waves, 
which ſeemed to reverence Jupiter, though he was 
in a borrowed ſhape. Afterwards were ſeen the birth 
and youthful age of Minos ; and then that wiſe king, 
more advanced in years, 3 to all his iſland 
to make it flouriſh for ever. Here alſo Telemachus 
obſerved the principal events of the ſiege of Troy, in 
which Idomeneus had acquired the glory of a great 
captain, Among the repreſentations of the battles, 
he looked for his father ; he found him ſeizing the 
horſes of Rheſus, whom Diomedes had juſt lain; after- 
wards diſputing with Ajax for the arms of Achilles 
before an aſſembly of all the chiefs of the Grecian 
army; and laſtly iſſuing from the fatal horſe to ſhed 
the blood of numberleſs Trojans. 

Telemachus immediately knew him by theſe fa- 
mous actions of which he had often heard, and which 
Mentor had related to him. The tears flowed from 
his eyes, his colour changed, and his countenance 
was diſordered. Idomeneus perceived it, though Te- 
lemachus turned aſide to conceal his grief. Be not 
aſhamed, ſaid Idomeneus, to let us fee how much you 
are affected with the glory and misfortunes of your 
father, 

Mean time the people aſſembled in crowds under 
the vaſt porticoes formed by the double row of pil- 
lars which environed the temple. There were two 
companies of boys and girls ſinging hymns in praiſe 
of the God who holds the thunder in his hands. 
Theſe children, who were ſelected for their extraor- 
dinary beauty, had long hair flowing over their 
ſhoulders; their heads. were crowned with roſes and 
perfumed, and they were all clad in white. Idomeneus 
offered a ſacrifice of an hundred bulls to Jupiter, to 
render him propitious in a war which he had under- 
taken againſt his neighbours The blood of the vict ms 
ſmoaked on all fides, and ſtreamed like rivers into 
deep vaſes of gold and ſilver. | 
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Old Theophanes, beloved of the Gods, and the 
prieſt of the temple, kept his head during the ſacri- 
fice wrapped up in the lappet of his purple robe. He 
afterwards conſulted the yet panting entrails of the 
victims; and then aſcending the ſacred tripod, Ye, 
Gods ! cried he, who are theſe two ſtrangers whom 
heaven ſends hither ? But for them, the war we have 
undertaken would be fatal to us, and Salentum 
would fall into ruins before its foundations were well 
finiſhed. I ſee a young hero whom wiſdom leads by 
the hand; it is not permitted to a mortal mouth to 
utter more. 

As he ſpoke theſe words, his looks were wild, and 
his eyes ſparkled ; he ſeemed to gaze on other ob- 
jects than thoſe which were preſent before him; his 
face flamed; he was diſordered and beſide himſelf ; 
his hair ſtood upright, his mouth foamed, his arms 
were raiſed and motionleſs, his loudened voice was 
more than human; he was out of breath, and could 
not contain within him the divine ſpirit which poſſeſſ- 
ed him. 

O happy Idomenevs ! cried he again, what do I 
ſee! what evils avoided ! what a ſweet peace at 
home, but abroad what battles ! what victories! 
O Telemachus, thy toils ſurpaſs thoſe of thy father ; 
the proud foe groans in the duſt beneath thy ſword ; 
the brazen gates, the inacceſſible ramparts fall at 
thy feet. O mighty Goddeſs ! let his father 
O young man! thou at length again ſhalt ſe 
At thoſe words his ſpeech dies in his mouth, and he 
2 as it were in ſpite of himſelf, amazingly 

ent. 

All the people are frozen with fear; Idomenens 
trembles, and dares not aſk him to make an end of 
his ſpeech. Telemachus himſelf is ſurpriſed, hardly 
underſtands what he hears, and can ſcarcely believe 
that he has heard thoſe glorious predictions. Mentor 
was the only one whom the divine ſpirit did not ter- 
rify. You hear, ſaid he to Idomeneus, the purpoſe 
of the Gods: Againſt whatever nation you fight, 
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the victory will be yours, and you will owe to the 
young ſon of your friend the ſucceſs of your arms, 

e not jealous of him, but make a right uſe of what 
the Gods give you by him. 

Idomeneus, not being yet recovered from his ſur- 
priſe, ſought for words in vain ; his tongue conti- 
nued motionleſs. Telemachus, coming ſooner to him- 
ſelf, ſaid to Mentor, The promiſe 1 ſo much glory 
affects me not; but, pray, to what can theſe laſt words 
refer, Thou again ſhalt ſee ? To my father, or to 
Ithaca only ? Why, alas ! did he not proceed? He 
has left me more doubtful than I was. O Ulyſles! O 
my father his it you yourſelf whom I am to 2 again? 
can it be true? But I flatter myſelf: cruel oracle! 
thou delighteſt to ſport with a miſerable wretch; one 
word more, and I had been compleatly happy. 

Mentor ſaid to him, Revere what the Gods reveal, 
and do not attempt to pry into things which they, are 
pleaſed to hide: raſh curioſity deſerves to be y to 
confuſion. It is through wiſdom and goodneſs that 
the Gods wrap up the fates of feeble mortals in an 
1mpenetrable night. It is uſeful -to foreſee what de- 
pends on us, that we may perform it well; but it is 
not leſs uſeful to be ignorant of what does not de- 
pend on our care, and of what the Gods deſign to do 
with us. 

Telemachus, touched with theſe words, contained 
himſelf, though not without great difficulty. Idome- 
neus, who was recovered from his ſurpriſe, began on 
his part to give thanks to almighty Jupiter for ſending 
him the young Telemachus and the wiſe Mentor, to 
make him victorious over his enemies. After a ſump- 
tuous repaſt, which followed the ſacrifice, he thus ad- 
dreft the two ſtrangers : | 
I confeſs that I was not ſufficiently verſed in the 
art of government at my return to Crete, after the 
ſiege oft Troy. You know, my dear friends, the 
misfortunes which robbed me of my crown in that 
great iſland, as you ſay that you have been there ſince 
I departed from it. And yet am 1 happy, abun 
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dantly happy, if my moſt cruel diſaſters have in- 
ſtructed and made me wiſer. I croſſed the ſeas like 
a fugitive, purſued by the vengeance of Gods and 
men. All my former glory ſerved but to make my 
tall the more ignominious and the more inſupport- 
able. I came to ſhelter my houſehold Gods on this 
deſert coaſt, where I found nothing but lands un- 
cultivated and over-run with thorns and brambles, 
foreſts as old as the earth itſelf, and rocks which 
were almoſt inacceſſible, and which ſerved for a 
harbour to the ſavage beafts. And yet was I redu- 
ced to the neceſſity of being glad to. poſſeſs, with 
the handful of ſoldiers and companions who were 
ſo kind as to accompany me in my misfortunes, 
this ſavage land, and to make it my country; de- 
ſpairing of ever ſeeing that happy iſland again, where 
* Gods gave me to be born and to reign. Alas! 
ſaid I to myſelf, what a change ! what a fearful 
example am I to princes ! I ſhould be ſhewn to all 
the rulers of the world as a leſſon of inſtruction to 
them. They fancy that they have nothing to fear, 
becauſe of their elevation above the reſt of men : 
alas ! their very elevation is the cauſe of their hav- 
ing every thing to fear. I was formidable to my 


enemies, and beloved by my ſubjects; I com- 


manded a powerful and warlike people ; fame had 
ſounded my renown in the moſt diſtant nations; I 
reigned in a fertile and delightful iſland ; an hun- 
dred cities paid me an annual tribute of their 


riches; my ſubje&s acknowledged that I was de- 
ſcended from Jupiter, who was born in their coun- 


try, and they loved me as the grandſon of the 
wiſe Minos, whoſe laws make them ſa powerful 
and happy- What was wanting to my felicity, 
except the knowing how to enjoy it with mode- 
ration? But my pride and the adulation I lif- 
tened to, ſubverted my throne. Thus will all kings. 
tall, who give re the up to their paſſions and 
to, the counſels of flatterers. I endeayoured all the. 
day to wear a face of chearfulneſs and hope, to 
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keep up the ſpirits of my companions. Let us build, 
ſaid I to them, a new city, which may make us 
amends for all our loſſes. We are ſurrounded by na- 
tions who have ſet us a good example for ſuch an en- 
terpriſe. We ſee Tarentum riſing near us, a new 
kingdom founded by Phalantus and his Lacedæmoni- 
ans. PhiloQetes gives the name of Petilia to a great 
city which he is building on the ſame coaſt. Meta- 
ntum is alſo a colony of the like kind. Shall we do 
eſs than all theſe ſtrangers who are wanderers as well 
as we? Fortune is not more rigorous to us. | 


While | endeavoured by theſe words to ſweeten the 
toils of my companions, Tee deadly anguiſh 
in the bottom of my heart. It was ſome comfort to 
me when the day-light forſook, and night wrapped me 
in her ſhades, to be at liberty to bewail my wretched 
condition. Two floods of bitter tears would then 
ſtream from my eyes, and gentle ſlumber was a ſtran- 
ger to me. The next day I renewed my toils with 


eſn ardour. Lo the cauſe, Mentor, that you find 
me grown fo old. 2 


When Idomeneus had ended the relation of his 
miſeries, he begged Telemachus and Mentor to 
aſſiſt him in the war wherein he was engaged. I 
will ſend you back, ſaid he, to Ithaca as ſoon as 
the war is ended. Mean while I will ſend ſhips 
to all the moſt diſtant ſhores, to learn news of 
Ulyſſes. On what part ſoever of the known world 
ſtorms or the anger of ſome Deity may have thrown 
him, I ſhall eaſily bring him from thence. The 
Gods grant that he. be {till alive! As for you, I 
will ſend you home with the beſt ſhips which were 
ever built in the iſland of Crete; they are built of 
timber felled on the true; mount Ida, where Jupiter 
was born. This ſacred wood is unperiſhable in 
the waves, and the winds and the rocks dread and 
revere it; nay, Neptune himſelf in his greateſt 
rage is afraid to ſtir up the billows againſt it. Be 
1 * therefore of returning happily and with 


— 
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out any difficulty to Ithaca, and that no adverſe 
Deity will again be able to make you wander over 
ſo many ſeas. The paſſage is ſhort and eaſy. Send 
away the Phoenician ſhip which brought you hither, 
and think only of acquiring the glory of eſtabliſh- 
ing the new kingdom of Idomeneus, to make him 
amends for all his misfortunes. Tis at this price, 
O ſon of Ulyſſes, that you will be deemed worthy 
of your father. Tho” rigorous Deſtiny ſhould alread 
have ſent him down to Pluto's dreary realm, yet will 
all raviſhed Greece believe that it ſees him again in 
ou. 

Here Telemachus interrupted Idomeneus. Let us 
ſend back the Phoenician ſhip, ſaid he. Why do we 
delay to take arms and attack our enemies? They are 
become ours. If we were victorious when we fought 
in Sicily for Aceſtes, a Trojan and an enemy to 
Greece, ſhall we not be ſtill more ardent and more 
favoured by the Gods, when we fight for one of the 
Grecian heroes, who ſubverted the unrighteous city 
of Priam ? The oracle we have juſt heard does not 
permit us to doubt it. 


End of the Ninth Book, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Idomeneus informs Mentor of the grounds of the war 
againſl the Mandurians. He relates that thoſe people 
had at firſt yielded to him the coaſt of Heſperia, where 
he had founded his city ; that they retired to the neigh- 
bouring mountains, where ſome of their nation having 
been ill- treated by a party of his, they had deputed two 
old men to him, with whom he had ſertled articles of 
peace; and that after an infraction of this treaty by 
ſome of his ſubjects who were ignorant of it, theſe peo- 
ple were preparing to make war againſt him. During 
this relation of Idomeneus, the Mandurians, who had 
immediately taken arms, appear at the gates of Salen- 
tum. Neſtor, Philoctetes and Phalantus, whom Ido- 
meneus thought neuter, are againſt him in the army 
of the Mandurians. Mentor goes alone out of Salen- 

tum, to propoſe conditions of peace to the enemy. 


ENTOR, looking with a mild and ſerene 
aſpect on Telemachus, who was already fill'd 
with a noble ardour for battle, anſwered him thus: 
I am very glad, ſon of Ulyſſes, to ſee in you ſo lau- 
dable a paſſion for glory; but remember that your 
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father did not obtain ſo much among the Greeks at 
the ſiege of Troy, but by ſhowing himſelf to be the 
wiſeſt and the moſt moderate among them. Achilles, 
tho' invincible and in vulnerable, tho* ſure of ſpread- 
ing terror and death wherever he fought, was not 
able to take the city of Troy; he fell himſelf beneath 
the walls of that eity, which triumphed over the 
vanquiſher of HeQor. But Ulyſſes, whoſe prudence 
governed his courage, carried fire and ſword amongſt 
the Trojans, and to him is owing the fall of thoſe 
high and haughty towers, which threatened for ten 
years together a confederacy of all Greece. As much 
as Minerva is ſuperior to Mars, ſo much does a diſ- 
crete and foreſeeing valour ſurpaſs a hot and ſavage 
courage. Let us therefore . by informing our- 
ſelves of the circumſtances of this war which is to 
be carried on. I ſhill not ſhun any dangers: but 1 
think, Idomeneus, that you-ſhould firſt let us ſes if 
your war be juſt; then againſt whom you make it; 
and laſtly, on what forces you build your hopes of an 
happy event. 
domeneus replied, When we arrived upon this 
coaſt, we found here a ſavage people, who wandered 
up and down the woods, and lived by hunting and on 
the fruits which the trees ſpontaneouſly produce. 
Theſe people, who are called Mandurians, were af- 
frighted at the ſight of our ſhips and arms, and re- 
tired to the mountains; but as our ſoldiers were cu- 
rious to ſee the country, and defirous to chace the 
ſtags, they met with theſe fugitive ſavages. Where- 
upon their chiefs beſpoke them thus : We aban- 
doned the pleaſant ſea-ſhores to yield them up to 
you, and have nothing left but a\moſt inacceffible 
mountains; it is certainly reaſonable that you ſhould 
ſuffer us here to enjoy peace and liberty. We find 
you wandering, diſperſed and weaker than we, and 
have it in our power to kill you, and to conceal 
even the very knowledge of your fate from your com- 
anions; but we would not dip our hands in the 
blood of thoſe who are men as well as we. Retire, 
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and remember that you owe your hives to our humani- 
ty; remember that it is from a people whom you ſtyle 
rude and ſayage, that you receive this leſſon of mode- 
ration and generoſity. 

Thoſe of our men who were thus ſent back by 
thoſe barbarians, returned to the camp, and related 
what had befallen them. The ſoldiers were enraged 
at it; being aſhamed that Cretans ſhould owe their 
lives to a band of fugitives, who ſeemed to them 
mote like bears than men. They went to hunt in 
greater numbers than before, and with all ſorts of 
arms, and quickly met with the ſavages, and at- 
tacked them. The combat was bloody ; the arrows 
flying from each party as hail falls in a field during 
a ſtorm. The ſavages were forced to retire to their 
ſteep mountains, where our men did not dare to 
purſue them. hoy. 645] 

A little while after, theſe people ſent to me two of 
their wiſeſt old men, who came to ſue for peace, 
and brought me preſents of the ſkins of ſome wild 
beaſts which they had killed, and of the fruits of 
their country. After they had preſented them to me, 
they ſpoke thus: | | | 
| 0 king, we hold, as thou ſeeſt, the ſword in one 
hand, and the olive branch in the other ( and in- 
deed they held them both in their hands); there is 
peace or war; take thy choice; we ſhould chooſe 
peace. It was for her ſake we were not aſhamed 
to yield to thee the pleaſant ſea-coaſt, where the 
ſun fertilizes the earth, and produces ſuch a variet 
of delicious fruits ; peace is ſweeter than fruits. It 
was for her that we retired to thoſe lofty mountains, 
eternally covered with ice and ſnow, where we never 
ſee the flowers of the ſpring, nor the rich product 
of autumn. We abhor that brutality which, under 
the ſpecious names of ambition and glory, madly 
ravages whole provinces, and ſheds the blood of men, 
who are all brothers. If thou art affected by this 
falſe glory, we are far from envying thee; we pity 
thee, and beſeech the Gods to preſerye us from the 
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like madneſs. If the ſciences which the Greeks are 
ſo careful to learn, and the politeneſs they boaſt of, 
inſpire them only with this deteſtable injuſtice, we 
think ourſelves very 5 not having thoſe 
accompliſhments; we ſhall always glory in heiog 
ignorant and barbarous, but juſt, humane, faithful, 
. diſintereſted, accuſtomed to live on a little, and to 
deſpiſe the falſe delicacy which makes men want a 
reat deal, What we eſteem, is health, frugality, 
iberty, vigour of mind and body; it is the love of 
virtue, a reverence of the Gods, beneyolence to our 
neighbours, zeal for our friends, fidelity to all man- 
kind, moderation in proſperity, fortitude in adver- 
ſity, courage always to ſpeak the truth boldly, an 
abhorrence of flattery. Such are the people whom 
we offer thee for neighbours and allies. If the an- 
gry Gods blind thee ſo far as to make thee refuſe 
peace. thou wilt find, but too late, that the men 
who- through moderation love peace, are the moſt 
formidable in war. | f 
While theſe old men were talking to me thus, I 
was unwearied with looking upon them. Their 
beards were long and uncouth, their hair ſhorter 
and hoary, their eye-brows buſhy, their eyes lively, 
their looks and countenance reſolute, their ſpeech 
grave and full of authority, and their manners plain 
and ingenuous. The furs which ſerved them for 
cloaths, being tied in a knot on their ſnouldets, one 
aw more nervous arms and larger muſcles than 
thoſe of our» wreſtlers. My anſwer to theſe two 
envoys was, that L. deſired peace. We with the 
utmoſt candour ſettled oo? articles between us ; 
we called all the Gods to witneſs them, and I ſent 
.theſe two men back with preſents. But the Gods, 
who drove me from the kingdom of my anceſtors, 
were not yet weary with perſecuting me. Our hun- 
ters, who could not ſo ſoon be informed of the peace 
we had concluded, meeting the ſame day a large 
body of theſe barbarians, who accompanied their 
envoys in their return from our camp, attacked 
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them with fury, killed ſome of them, and purſued the 
reſt to the woods. Thus is the war kindled again. 
Theſe barbarians believe that they can no longer 
rely on our promiſes or oaths. 


To ſtrengthen themſelves againſt us, they have 
called to their afliſtance the Locrians, Apulians, Lu- 
canians,Bruttians, and the people of Crotona, Neritum, 
Meſſapia and Brunduſium. The Lucanians come with 
chariots armed with ſharp ſcythes. Among the Apu- 
lians every one is covered with ſome ſkin ofa wild 
beaſt which he has killed; they carry clubs full of 
great knots, and beſet with fockes ot iron ; they are 
almoſt all of a gigantic ſtature, and their bodies are 
rendered ſo ar by the hard exercifes to which they 
accuſtom themſelves, that their very fight is fright- 
ful. The Locrians, who came from Greece, ſtill ſa- 
your of their origin, and are more humane than the 
others; but they have joined to the exact diſcipline 
of the Grecian troops the ſtrength of the barbanans, 
and an habit of living hard, which makes them in- 
vincible. They have light wicker ſhields covered with 
ſkins, and long ſwords. The Bruttians are as ſwift 
in the race as the hart and the deer; one would 
think that even the tendereſt graſs were not depreſt 
under their feet; they hardly leave any footſteps in 
the ſand. They ruſh ſuddenly on the foe, and then 
diſappear with equal rapidity. The people of Cro- 
tona are expert archers: A common man among the 
Greeks could not bend fuch a bow as one uſually ſees 
amongſt the Crotonians; and ſhould they ever apply 
7 . ha to our games, they will certainly obtain 
the prizes. Their arrows are dipped in the juice of 
certain venomous herbs, ſaid to be brought from the 
banks of Avernus, whoſe poiſon is mortal. As for 
_ thoſe of Neritum, Meſſapia and Brunduſium, they 
are endued only with ſtrength of body and valour 
without art. The outcries which they ſend even to 
the heavens, at the ſight of the enemy, are terrible; 
they are pretty expert ſlingers, and darken the o 
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with ſhowers of hurled ſtones, but they fight without 
__ order. This, Mentor, is what mY deſired to be 
intormed of; you now know the riſe of this war, and 
who are our enemies, | | 
After this explanation, Telemachus, itnpatient 
to engage, thought nothing remained but to have 
recourſe to arms. Mentor checked him again, and 
thus beſpoke Idomeneus : Whence comes it that 
even the Locrians, a people of Greek extraction 
joined themſelyes to barbarians againſt Greeks ? 
Whence comes it that ſo many colonies flouriſh 
on this coaſt of the ſea, without haying the 
ſame wars as you to maintain? O Idomeneus, you 
ſay that the Gods are not yet weary of perſe- 
cuting you, and I fay that they have not yet tho- 
roughly inſtructed you. The many | evils you 
have ſuffered have not yet taught you what ought 
to be done to prevent a war. What you your- 
ſelf relate of the integrity of theſe barbarians, 
ſuffices to ſhew that you might have lived in peace 


with them; but haughtineſs and pride draw on 


the moſt dangerous wars. You might have given 
them hoſtages, and taken ſome of them; it had 
been an eaſy thing to have ſent ſome of your 
chiefs with their ambaſſadors to conduct them 
back in ſafety. And ſince this renewal, of the 
war, you ſhould have pacified them again, by 
repreſenting that your people had attacked. them 
for want of knowing of the treaty which had 
juſt been ſworn to; you ſhould have offered them 
any ſecurity they might have demanded, and 
ſhould have decreed ſevere puniſhments againſt 
ſuch of your ſubjects as ſhould break the alliance, 
But what has happened ſince this beginning of the 


war? "i 


I thought, replied Idomeneus, that it would be 


mean in us, to ſue to theſe barbarians, who had pre- 
ſently aſſembled all their fighting men, and had im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of all the neighbouring nations, 
to whom they rendered us ſuſpected and l It 
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ſeemed to me that our ſafeſt courſe was immediatel 
to ſeize on certain defiles in the mountains, which 


were il|-guarded. We ſeized them without any dif- 


ficulty, and thereby put ourſelyes in a condition to 
haraſs the barbarians. Here I have cauſed towers 
to be erected, from which our troops can with their 
arrows oppreſs all our enemies who may attempt to 
come from the mountains into our country ; and we 
can enter into theirs, and ravage, whenever we pleaſe, 
their principal ſettlements. By this means we are 
able with unequal forces to reſiſt the innumerable 
multitude of enemies which ſurround us. In fine, 
a peace between them and us is become very diffi- 
cult; for we cannot give up theſe towers to them, 
without expoſing ourſelves to their incurſions, and 
they look upon them as citadels, which we deſign to 
— uſe of to reduce them to ſlavery. | 


Mentor anſwered Idomeneus thus : You are a wiſe 
king, and defire to be told the truth without any 
ſoftenings. You are not like thoſe weak men, who 
are afraid to view it, and who, for want of reſolution 
and magnanimity to correct their errors, uſe their au- 
thority only to maintain thoſe they have committed, 
Know therefore that this barbarous people gave you 
an admirable leſſon, when they came to you to ſue 
for peace. Was it through weakneſs that they ſued for 
it ? Did they want courage or forces to oppoſe you ? 
You ſee that they did not, ſince they are ſo inured 
to the hardſhips of war, and ſupported by ſo many 
formidable neighbours. Why did you not imitate 
their moderation ? Miſtaken notions of ſhame and 
honour have plunged you into theſe evils. You were 
afraid of making your enemies too haughty ; but you 
were not afraid of making them too powerful, by 
uniting ſo many nations againſt you by a gy 
unjuſt conduct. Of what uſe are the towers you ſo 
much boaſt of, but to lay all your neighbours under 
a neceſſity of periſhing, or of cauſing you to periſh, 
to ſays themſelyes from approaching flayery ? You 
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erected theſe towers only for your own ſecurity, and 
it is by theſe very towers that you are. brought into 
ſuch imminent danger. The ſafeſt bulwark of a ſtate 
is juſtice, moderation, integrity, and the aſſurance 
your neighbours have of your being incapable of 
uſurping their territories. The ſtrongeſt walls may 
fall by divers unforeſeen accidents, and fortune is ca- 
pricious and fickle in war: but the love and confi- 
dence of your neighbours, when they have experienc- 
ed your moderation, render your ſtate invincible, 
and almoſt always prevent its being attacked ; and 
though an unjuſt neighhour ſhould attack it, all others, 
being intent in its Fee immediately take 
arms in its defence. This aſſiſtance of ſo many na- 
tions, who find their true intereſt in ſupporting yours, 
would have made you much more powerful than theſe 
towers, which render your'evils incurable. Had you 
at firſt taken care to prevent the jealouſy of all your 
neighbours, your riſing city would have flouriſhed in 
an, "ppy ce, and you would have been the arbi- 
ter of all the nations of Heſpetia. But let us confine 
ourſelves at preſent to inquire how you may retrieve 
the paſt by the future. You began with telling me 
that there are ſeveral Greek colonies on this coaſt. 
Now they muſt be diſpoſed to affiſt you; they have 
not forgot either the great reputation of Minos the 
ſon of Jupiter, or your own labours at the ſiege of 
Troy, where you ſo often ſignalized yourſelf amon 
the Grecian princes in the common quarrel of aff 
Greece. Why do you not try to induce theſe colo- 
nies to elpoale your cauſe? = 
They are all reſolved, replied Idomeneus, to temain 
neuter. Not but that they had ſome inclination to 
aſſiſt me; but the too great luſtre which this city had 
from its birth, has alarmed them, Theſe Gr as 
well as the other nations, were afraid that we had de- 
ſigns on their liberty. They fancied, that after ſub- 
duing the barbarians of the mountains, we ſhould pyſh 
our ambition further, In-a word, they i all againſt 
a 4 FEY 1 . 2 . . 
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us: even they who do. not openly engage in the war, 
wiſh to ſee us humbled ; jealouſy 15 us not a 
fin le ally. | 8 | 
trange misfortune! replied Mentor: by endea- 
N to appear too powerful, you ruin your pow- 
er; and while you are abroad the object of the fear 
and hatred of your neighbours, you exhauſt yourſelf 
at home by the efforts which are neceſlary to ſupport 
ſuch a war. O unhappy, thrice unhappy Idomeneus, 
whom even ſuch misfortunes, have inſtructed but by 
halves ! Do you need a ſecond fall, to learn to fore- 
ſee the evils which threaten the greateſt kings? 
Come, leave this affair to me; do you only give me 
a particular account of theſe Greek cities that refuſe 
to enter into an alliance with you. ., _ 
The chief, replied Idomeneus, is the city of Ta- 
rentum, founded three years fince by Phalantus. He 
collected together a great number of young men, 
born of women who forgot their huſbands during 
the Trojan war. When the huſbands returned, 
their wives endeayoured to pacify them, and diſ- 
owned their crimes. :Theſe numerous youths, who 
were born out of wedlock, and knew neither father 
nor mother, lived in a boundleſs licentiouſneſs; and 
the ſeverity. of the laws, reſtraining their diſorders, 
they united under Phalantus, a bold, intrepid and 
ambitious chief, who had won their hearts by his 
artifices. He came to this ſhore with theſe young 
Laconians, where they have made. Tarentum a ſe- 
cond Lacedzmon. Gn the other fide, Philoctetes, 
who acquired ſuch great renown at the ſiege of Troy 
by carrying . the. arrows of Hercules thither, has 
built in this nei hbourhogd the walls of Petilia, leſs 
powerful le but more wiſely governed than Ta- 
rentum. And laſtly we haye hard Þy us the city of 
Meta pomgui, founded By the ſage Neſtor and his 
ians. 
How! replied Mentor, is Neſtor in Heſperia, and 
have you not been able to engage him in your inte- 


teſt? Neſtor, who has ſo often ſeen you combat againſt 
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the Trojans, and whoſe friend you were l loſt his 
friendſhip, anſwered Idomeneus, by the artifice of 
theſe people, who have nothing of barbarous but the 
name; they have been. artful] enough to perſuade 
him that I deſigned to make myſelf the tyrant of 
Heſperia. We will undeceive him, ſaid Mentor. 


| Telemachus viſited him, at Pylos, before he came to 


ſettle his colony, and before we undertook our long 
voyages in queſt of Ulyſſes. He cannot yet have fer- 
got this hero, nor the marks of affection which he 
gave his, ſon Telemachus. But the main thing is to 
cure him of his. jealouſy. It was by the umbrage giyen 
to all your neighbours, that this war was kindled, 
and it is. by removing theſe vain ſurmiſes that it 
may be extinguiſhed. Once more, I ſay, leave the 
management of this affair to m. 
At theſs words Idomeneus embracing Mentor, 
diflolved into tears, and was not able to ſpeak. At 
length he with difficulty uttered theſe words: O wiſe 
ſenior, ſent by the Gods to repair all my errors! I 
confeſs that I ſhould have been provoked at any 
other who ſhould have ſpoken ſo freely to me as you 
have done; I confeſs that you alone could induce 
me to ſue for peace. I was refolved to periſh, or 
to conquer all my enemies; but it is fit to be guided 
by your counſels rather than by my paſſion. O happy 
elemachus l you can never go aſtray. like me, ſince 
you have ſucli-a' guide. You, Mentor, may do what 
you pleaſe; the wiſdom of the Gods reſides in you; 
even Minerva herſelf could not give more ſalutary 
counſels. Go, promiſe, conclude, yield up all that 
I have; Idomeneus will conſent to all that. you ſhall 
think proper to do. 8 | 
While they were thus diſcourſing together, there 
was ſuddenly heard a confuſed noiſe of chariots, 
neighing of hoes: terrible outcries of men-and trum- 
ets, which filled the air with their martial clangors. 
he general cry is, Lo l the enemy has made- 
a large circuit to avoid the guarded defiles ! Lo J. 
they come to beſiege Salentum ! The old men and: 
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the women are in the utmoſt conſternation, Alas! 
faid they, did we forſake our dear country, the 
fruitful Crete, and follow an unhappy prince through 
ſo many ſeas, to found a city which will be laid in 
aſhes like Troy? They ſaw from the tops of their 
new-ereQed walls, in the ſpacious plain þeloaprhe 
helmets, "Tuixaſſes and ſhields of the enemy glitter 
in the ſun; their eyes were dazzled with them. 
They alſo beheld briſtling pikes that covered the 
earth, as it is covered by a plentiful harveſt, which 
Ceres prepares in the fields of Enna in Sicily, during 
the heat of the ſummer, to reward the huſbandman 
for all his toils. They already perceived the cha- 
riots armed with ſharp ſcythes, and could eaſily diſ- 
A every nation which was come to. this war. 
entor aſcended an high tower to have a better 
view of them. Idomeneus and Telemachus followed 
cloſe behind him. He was hardly arrived but he 
Nu on one ſide Philoctetes, and on the other 
eſtor with his ſon Piſiſtratus, Neſtor was eaſily 
known by his venerable old age. How ! cried Men- 
tor, you imagined, Idomeneus, that Philoctetes and 
Neſtor would be ſatisfied with not WT, ou: lo! 
they have taken arms againſt you. And if I am not 
miſtaken, thoſe other troops which march ſo {lowly 
and in ſuch good order, are Lacedæmonians com- 
manded by Phalantus. All are againſt you: there is 
not a ſingle neighbour on this coaſt, whom you have 
not made your enemy without deſigning it. 
This ſaid, Mentor deſcends in haſte from the 
tower ; he goes to a gate in that part of the city to- 
wards which the enemy was advancing,; he orders it 
to be opened, and Idomeneus, ſurpriſed at the ma- 
jeſty with which he does theſe things, does not dare 
even to aſk him his deſign, Mentor makes a ſign 
with his hand that nobody ſhould follow him, and 
goes to meet the enemy, who were ſurpriſed to ſee. 
a ſingle perſon preſenting himſelf before them. He 
at a Elance ſhewed them an olive branch as a ſign of 
peace; and when he was near enough to be heard, he 
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deſired them to convene all their chiefs. The chiefs 
immediately aſlembled, and he beſpoke them thus: 


Generous aſſembly of ſo many nations which 
flouriſh in rich Heſperia, I know that you are not 
come hither but for the common cauſe of liberty. 
1 commend your zeal : but give me leave to repre- 
ſent to you an eaſy way to preſerve the liberty and 
honour of all your people, without an effuſian of hu- 
man blood. | | F: 

O Neſtor, O ſage Neſtor, whom I ſee im this 
aſſembly, you are not ignorant how fatal war is 
even to thoſe who undertake it juſtly, and under 
the protection of the Gods. War is the greateſt of 
evils with which the Gods affli& mankind. Lou 
will never forget what the Greeks ſuffered for ten 
years together before unhappy Troy. What di- 
viſions among their chiefs ! What fickleneſs of 
fortune) What-havock of the Greeks by the hands 
of Hector ! What diſtreſs occaſioned by this war in 
all the moſt powerful cities, during the abſence of 
their kings ! At their return ſome were ſhipwrecked 
at the promontory of Caphareus, and others met a 
dreadful death even in the boſam of their wives. 
Ye Gods ! it was therefore in your anger that you 
armed Greece. for this celebrated expedition. O ye 
nations of Heſperia, may the Gods never give you 
ſo fatal a victory! Troy indeed lies in aſhes ; but it 
had been better for the Greeks, were it {till in all its 
fg. ang the effeminate Paris in the enjoyment of 

is infamous amour with Helena. O Philoctetes, 
ſo long miſerable and deſerted in the iffe of Lemnos, 
are you not afraid of meeting the like calamities in 
a like war ? I know the Laconians have likewiſe 
experienced the troubles occaſioned by the long ab- 
ſence of the princes, captains and ſoldiers, who went 
againſt the Trojans ye Greeks, who are come 
into Heſperia, your coming hither was only a con- 
tinuation of the calamities which ſprung from the 
Trojan war. | | 
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Having ſpoken thus, Mentor went towards the 
Pylians ; and Neſtor, who knew him again, advanc- 
ed alſo to ſalute him. O Mentor, ſaid he, it is 
with pleaſure that I ſee you again. It is many years 
fince I ſaw you firſt at Phocis; you were but fifteen, 
and yet I then forefaw that you would be as wiſe as 
you have ſince approved yourſelf to be. But what. 
adventure has brought you to theſe parts ? Pray, 
what is your expedient to put an end to this war? 
Idomeneus has conſtrained us to attack him. We 
deſire nothing but peace ; each of us. had urgent 
reaſons to wiſh for it; but we can no longer be ſafe. 
with him. He has violated all his promiſes with 
regard to his neareft neighbours. Peace with him 
would not be a peace; it would only give him an 
opportunity to break our league, which is our only- 
refource. He has diſcovered to all other nations 
his ambitious deſign of enſlaving them, and has left 
us no means of defending our liberty, but by en- 
deayouring to overturn his new kingdom. His- 
treachery * reduced us to the neceſſity of deſtroy- 
ing him, or of receiving the yoke of bondage from 
him. If you can find any expedient whereby we 
may ſafely. confide in him, and be aſſured of a good 
peace, all the nations you ſee here will. gladly lay. 
down their arms, and we ſhall own with joy that you 
ſurpaſs us in wiſdom. 

Mentor replied, You know, ſage Neſtor, that- 
Ulyſſes intruſted his ſon Telemachus to my care. 
[The youth, impatient to learn the fortune of his 
father, viſited you at Pylos; and you received him 
with all the kindneſs he could expect from his 
father's faithful friend ; you even gave him your own- 
ſon to conduQ him on his way. He afterwards under- 
took long voyages by ſea, and has been in Sicily, 
Egypt, the iſland of Cyprus, and that of Crete, The 
_— or rather the Gad, have thrown him on this 
coaſt, as he was endeavouring to return to Ithaca. 
We arrive in a happy minute to prevent the horror 
of a cruel war. It is no longer Idomeneus, it is the- 
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ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, it is I who am anſwerable to 
you for every thing which ſhall be promiſed. 

While 1 was diſcourſing thus with Neſtor 
in the midſt of the confederate troops, Idomeneus 
and Telemachus, with all the Cretans in arms, were 
looking at him from the walls of Salentum; care- 
fully obſerving how all that Mentor. ſaid was receiv- 
ed, and wiſhing that they. could hear the wiſe. con- 
verſation of theſe two ' 18-4 Neſtor had always. 
been reputed the moſt experienced and the moſt elo- 
quent of all the kings of Greece. During the ſiege 
of Troy, it was he that reſtrained the boiling wrath of 
Achilles, the pride of Agamemnon, the fierceneſs 
of Ajax, and the impetuous courage of Diomedes. Soft 
erſuaſion flow'd from his lips like a ſtream of honey; 
his voice alone was heard by all theſe heroes; all: 
were ſilent as ſoon as he opened his mouth, and there 
was none but he who could appeaſe the fierce diſſen-- 
tions of the camp. He began to feel the infirmities. 
of chilly age; but his words were ſtill full of ftrength. 
and ſweetneſs. He related things paſt to inſtruct the 
you by his experience; and though he was a little: 
ow of ſpeech, his relations were graceful. 

This ſenior, who was the admiration of all Greece, 
ſeemed to have loſt all his eloquence and majefty,, 
as ſoon as Mentor was ſeen in his company. He- 
looked withered and broken with age; whereas time 
ſeemed to have reſpected the ſtrength and vigour of. 
Mentor's conſtitution. Mentor's words, though grave 
and plain, had a vivacity and authority Ki, "if od 
to be wanting in the other. All that he ſaid was. 
conciſe, exact and nervous. He never ſaid the ſame 
thing twice, nor ever related any. thing but what was; 
neceſſary to the deciſion of the affair in debate. If he 
was obliged to ſpeak ſeveral times of the ſame thing, 
to inculcate it, or to perſuade, he did it by new turns 
and lively compariſons. He had alfo I: know not: 
what of complaiſance and ſprightlineſs, when ke 
would accommodate himſelf to the wants of others, 
and inſimuate any truth into them. 2500 two ve-- 
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nerable men were an affecting ſight to this aſſembly 
of ſo many nations. Whilſt all the allies, who were 
the enemies of Salentum, preſſed one upon another 
to have a nearer view of them, and to hear their wiſe 
diſcourſes; Idomeneus and all his people endea- 
voured by their greedy eager looks to diſcover 
— meaning of their geſtures and of the air of their 
Ces. 


End of the Tenth, Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus, defirous of knowing what paſſes between 
Mentor and the allies, cauſes the gates of Salentum- 
to be opened to him, and goes to Mentor. Hts preſence- 
helps to induce the allies to accept of the conditions 
of peace which Mentor propcſed to them. Idomeneus, 
whom Mentor ſends for from the city to the army,, 
conſents to. all that had been agreed upon. Hoſtages 
are mutually given ; a common ſacrifice is offered 
between the city and the camp to confirm this alliance, 
end the kings enter as friends into Salentum. 


AND now Telemachus, being grown impatient;. 
ſteals from the multitude that ſurrounds him, 
runs to the gate at which Mentor went out, and 
with authority commands it to be opened. Idome- 

neus, who thought him by his fide, is preſently ſur- 
priſed to ſee him running acroſs the plain, and al 
ready near to Neſtor. Neſtor knows him again, and: 
advances, though with ſlow and heavy ſteps, to meet 
him. Telemachus embraces and holds him locked 
in his arms without. ſp2aking.. At length · he cries, O- 
my father (L do not ſcruple to call you ſo ); the mĩsfor- 
tune of not finding my real father, and the benefits 

you have conferr d upon me, give me * to make 
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uſe of ſo endearing a name. O my father, my dear 
father, do I ſee you again ! O may. I thus behold 
Ulyſſes ! If any thing could make me-amends for the 
Joſs of him, it would be the finding another Ulyſles 
in you. 

t theſe words Neſtor could not retain his tears. 
And he felt a ſecret joy at ſeeing thoſe which flowed: 
with wonderful grace down the cheeks of Telema- 
Chus. The beauty, ſweetneſs and noble confidence 
of this young ſtranger, who without any precaution 
paſſed through ſo many troops of enemies, ſurpriſed the 
allies. Is he not, ſaid they, the ſon of the old man 
who is come to ſpeak to Neſtor ! They without doubt 
have both the ſame wiſdom, though their ages are very- 
different. In one, ſhe as yet but blooms; in the 
other, ſhe bears an abundance of the ripeſt fruits. 

Mentor, who was pleaſed to ſez the affection with 
which Neſtor received Telemachus, made his ad- 
vantage of this happy. diſpoſition. Lo the ſon of 
Ulyſſes, ſaid he, ſo dear to all Greece, and fo dear 
to you yourſelf, O ſage Neſtor ! Lo ! I deliver him 
up to you as an, hoſtage, and as. the moſt precious 

Ang which can be given you of the ſincerity of 
domeneus's promiſes. You will eaſily ſuppoſe that 
I. ſhould not be willing that the ſon's deſtruction 
ſhould follow that of the father, nor that the un- 
happy Penelope ſhould reproach Mentor with ſacri- 
icing her ſon to the ambition of the new king of 
Salentum. With this pledge, who is come volunta- 
rily to offer himſelf, and whom the Gods who are 
lovers of peace, ſend to you, I begin, O aſſembly of 
ſo many nations, to. make: you propoſitions-for eſta- 
bliſhing a ſolid and everlaſting peace. 

At the word peace, a confuſed noiſe was heard from 
rank to rank. All theſe. different nations murmured 
with rage, thinking that it was all loſt time while the 
combat was delayed, and that all theſe ſpeeches were 
made W to blunt their fury, and to let their prey 


eſcape. The Mandurians in particular were en- 
raged. that Idomeneus ſhould hope to deceive them 
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again; they often attempted to interrupt Mentor, 
through an apprehenſion that his wiſe diſcourſes migh> 
draw off their allies, and began to be ſuſpicious of all 
the Greeks in the aſſembly. Mentor perceiving this, 
immediately increaſed their jealouſy, in order to ſow? 
diſcord in the minds of all theſe nations. 

I confeſs, ſaid he, that the Mandurians have cauſe 
to complain, and to demand ſome reparation of the 
wrongs they have ſuffered ; but it is not juſt on the 
other hand that, the Greeks who ſettle colonies on 
this coaſt, ſhould be ſuſpected and hated by the old 
inhabitants of the country. On the contrary, the 
Greeks ought to be united together, in order to make 
themſelves well treated by the other nations; their 
only buſineſs is to be moderate, and never to attempt 
to uſurp the territories of their neighbours. I know: 
that Idomeneus has had the misfortune to give you 
umbrage, but it is eaſy to cure you of all your ſuſpi- 


cions. Telemachus and I offer ourſelves as 3 


who will be anſwerable to you for Idomeneus's ſin- 
cerity; we will remain in your hands, till all the 
things which ſhall be promiſed you, be faithfully per- 
formed. What provokes you, ye Mandurians, cried 
he, is, that the Cretan troops have-ſeized on the de- 
files of your mountains by ſurpriſe, and are thereby 
able to enter, as often as they pleaſe, into the ter- 
ritories to which you retired, in order. to. leave to 
them the flat country, on the ſea-ſhore. Theſe de- 
files, which the Cretans have fortified with high tow- 
ers that are full of ſoldiers, are therefore the true 
ground of the war. Pray, tell me, is there any other? 

Hereupon the chief of the Mandurians advanced, 
and ſpoke thus: What have we not done to avoid 
this war? The Gods are our witneffes. that we did 
not renounce peace, till peace was irrecoverably 
baniſhed from us by the reſtleſs ambition. of the 
Cretans, and by their making it impoſlible for us 
to rely on their oaths. Infatuated nation ! to reduce 
us againſt our will to the ſad neceſſity of acting a 
geſperate part againſt them, and of ſeeking our 
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ſafety in their deſtruction ! While they keep theſe 
defiles, we ſhall always think that they deſign to 
uſurp our territories, and to reduce us to flavery. 
Were it true that they thought only to live in peace 
with their neighbours, they would be contented 
with what we readily gave up to them, and not 

rſiſt in preſerving the Keys of a country, on whoſe 
iberty they had no ambitious deſigns, But you 
know them not, O wile ſenior ; it is our great mis- 
fortune to know them. Forbear, O beloved of the 
Gods, to retard a juſt and neceſſary war, without 
which Heſperia could never hope for a laſting peace. 
Ungrateful, falſe and cruel nation, whom the angry 
Gods ſent amongſt us to trouble our repoſe, and 
to chaſtiſe us for our crimes ! But having puniſhed 
us, ye Gods ! you will revenge us : you will not 
be leſs righteous with regard to our enemies than 
do us. 

At theſe words the whole aſſembly was greatly 
agitated, and Mars and Bellona ſeemed to go from 
rank to rank, re-kindling in their hearts the rage of 
war, which Mentor endeavoured to extinguiſh, He 
thus reſumed his diſcourſe : 

Had I nothing but promiſes to offer to you, you 
might refuſe to rely upon them; but I offer you an 
undoubted and preſent ſecurity. If you are not 
ſatisfied with having Telemachus and me for hoſ- 
tages, you ſhall have twelve of che moſt eminent and. 
valiant Cretans. But it is reaſonable that you alſo 
Mould give hoſtages on your part; for Idomeneus, 
who ſincerely deles peace, deſires it without fear 
or cowardice; he deſires it, as you yourſelves ſay 
that you deſire it, through wiſdom and moderation, 
but not through the love of an effeminate life, or a 
want of reſolution at the profpeQ of the dangers with, 
which war threatens mankind. He is ready to die 
or to conquer, but he prefers peace to the moſt 
Mining riders; he would be aſhamed to be afraid: 
of being vanquiſhed, but he is afraid to be unjuſt, 


and is not aſhamed to reGify what he has done amis. 
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With ſword in hand he offers peace, and does not de- 
fire imperiouſly to preſcribe the conditions of it; for 
he values not a forced peace. He wiſhes for a peace 
with which all parties may be ſatisfied, which may 
put an end to all jealouſies, allay all animoſities, and 
remove all difidence. In a word, Idomeneus enter- 
tains ſuch ſentiments as I am ſure you defire he ſhould; 
Nothing remains. but to convince you of this, which 
will be no difficult matter, if you will hear me with a 
calm and unprejudiced mind. 

Hear then, ye valiant people, and you, ye ſage and 
well-united chiefs, hear what I offer you on the part 
of Idomeneus. As it is not juſt that he ſhould have 
it in his power to enter into the dominions of his 
neighbours, nor that they ſhould: have it in their 
power to enter into his; 2 conſents that the defiles 
which he has fortified with high towers, ſhall be 
2 by neutral troops. You Neſtor, and you 

hiloCtetes, are Greeks by birth ;-but on this occaſion. 
you have declared againſt Idomeneus: you cannot 
therefore be ſuſpected of being too favourable to his 
intereſt, What animates you, is the common cauſe 
of the peace and liberty. of Heſperia; be then the 
truſtees and guardians of theſe paſſes which are the 
cauſe of the war. It is not leſs your intereſt to hinder- 
the ancient inhabitants of Helveria from deſtroying 
Salentum, a new colony of Greeks, like thoſe which. 
you have founded, than to hinder Idomeneus from 
uſurping the territories of his neighbours. Hold the 
balance between them, and, inſtead of ys fire- 
and ſword among a people whom you ought to love, 
reſerve to yourſelves the glory of being their judges. 
and mediators. You will tell me that you ſhould 
think theſe conditions admirable, if you could be 
aſſured that Idomeneus would faithfully perform them: 
I am going to ſatisfy you as to that. 

The hoſtages I; have mentioned will be a mutual 
ſecurity, till all the paſſes are pledged in your hands. 
When the ſafety of all Heſperia, when that of Salen- 


dum itſelf and of Idomeneus, is in your power, will 
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you not be ſatisfied ? Whom afterwards can you miſ- 
truſt, except you miſtruſt yourſelves ? You are afraid 
to confide in. Idomeneus, and Idomeneus is ſo far 
from deſigning to deceive you, that he deſires to con- 
de in you. 3 you will he intruſt the repoſe, 
the lives and liberties of himſelf and all his ſubjects. 
If it be true that you only wiſhed for a good peace; 
lo ! ſhe offers herſelf to you, and leaves.you no pre- 
tence to draw back. Once again, imagine. not that 
fear reduces Idomeneus to make you theſe offers; it 
is. wiſdom and juſtice which engage him to take this 
ſtep, without being in any pain whether you impute to 
weakneſs what he does out of a regard to virtue. At 
firſt he committed ſome errors, and he glories in ac- 
knowledging them by theſe propoſals, wherein he 
prevents you. It is weakneſs, it is vanity, it is groſs 
ignorance of our own intereſt, to hope to conceal 
our faults, by. endeavouring to maintain them with 
pride and haughtineſs. Who owns his errors to his 
enemy, and. offers to make ſatisfaction for them, 
thereby ſhows that he is become incapable of com- 
mitting them, and that his adverſary has every thing 
to apprehend from ſo wiſe and reſolute a conduct, 
unleſs he concludes a peace. Take care leſt you in. 
our turn give him caule to lay the blame upon you. 
f you wir, 2ace and juſtice which court you now, 
eace and jule will be revenged. Idomeneus, who 
bad reaſon to fear that he ſhould find the Gods in- 
cenſed againſt him, will now have them on his fide. 
againſt you. Telemachus and I. will fight in his 
juſt cauſe. I call all the Gods of heaven and hell to. 
be witneſſes of the equitable prapoſals I make you. 
This ſaid, Mentor lifted up his arm to ſhow theſe. 
numerous nations the olive branch, which he held. 
in his hand as a ſign of peace. The chiefs, who. 
viewed him near, were ſurpriſed and dazzled at the 
divine fire which ſparkled in his eyes. He appeared 
with a certain majeſty and authority ſuperior to every 
thing that is ſeen in the greateſt of mortals. The en- 
@2ptment of his ſweet and powerful words raviſhed 
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their hearts; they were like thoſe ſpells, which, in 
the profound ſilence of the night, ſuddenly arreſt the 
moon and che ſtars in the midſt of Olympus, calm 
the enraged ſea, filence the winds and the waves, a 
ſuſpend the courſe of the moſt rapid rivers. 


Mentor was in the midſt of theſe furious nations, 
like Bacchus, when he was ſurrounded by tygers, 
which forgetting their fierceneſs, and drawn by the 


force of his enchanting voice, came to lick his feet, 


and to fawn upon him. At firſt there was a profound 
fitence through all the army. The commanders looked 
on one another, unable to withſtand this man, or to. 
conceive who he was. All the troops were motion- 
leſs, and faſtened their eyes upon him, not xy, to 
ſpeak leſt he ſhould have ſomething more to ſay, 
and they ſhould prevent his being heard. Though wy 
could think of nothing to add to what he had faid,, 
they wiſhed that he had ſpoken longer. All that he 
had uttered was as it were engraved on every heart. 
As he ſpoke, he gained their love, he gained their 
belief; every one was eager and waiting as it were to 
catch the leaſt ſyllable that iſſued from his mouth. 


At length, after a pretty long ſilence, there was 
heard a hollow noiſe that ſpread itſelf by degrees ;, 
it was no longer the confuſed clamour of people 
raging with indignation, but on the contrary a gentle 
friendly murmur. There was already ſeen in every 
face I know not what of ſerenity and mildneſs. The 
Mandurians, who were ſo much irritated, felt that 
their arms were dropping out of their hands, The 
fierce Phalantus and his Lacedæmonians were ſur- 
priſed to find their hearts ſo ſoftened. The reſt be- 
gan to long for the happy peace which had been diſ- 
played before them. PhiloRetes, having a quicker 
ſenſe than others by the experience of his own mis- 
fortunes, could not ſuppreſs his tears. Neſtor, who 
was ſo much tranſported with Mentor's diſcourſe as, 
not to be able to 3 tenderly embraced him; and, 
all the people at once, as though it had been an appointe- 
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ed ſignal, immediately cried out, O wiſe old man, 
you diſarm us |! peace | peace ! 

Neſtor preſently attempted to ſpeak ; but all the 
impatient ſoldiers, fearing that he was going to ſtart 
ſome difficulty or other, cried out once again, Peace! 
peace! Nor could they be ſilenced till all the chiefs 
of the army joined their cry of peace! peace ! 

Neſtor, ſeeing that he had not the liberty to make 
a ſpeech in form, contented himſelf with ſaying, You 
fee, Mentor, the force of the words of a man of 
probity. When wiſdom and virtue ſpeak, they calm 
all the paſſions. Our juſt reſentments are changed 
into friendſhip, and defires of a laſting peace; we ac- 
cept of the peace you offer us. At the fame time 
all the commanders held out their hands as a ſign of 
conſent. 

Mentor run to the gate of Salentum to order it to 
be opened, and to let Idomeneus know that he might 
come out of the city without uſing any precautions, 
Neſtor in the mean time embraced Telemachus, ſay- 
ing, Amiable ſon of the wiſeſt of all the Greeks, may 
you be as wiſe and more happy than he ! Have you 
diſcovered nothing of his fortunes ? The remembrance 
of your father, whom you reſemble, has been a 
means of ſtifling our indignation. Phalantus, though 
obdurate and ſavage, though he never ſaw Ulyſſes, was 
moved by his misfortunes and by thoſe of his ſon. 
They were prefling Telemachus to relate his adven- 
tures, when Mentor returned with Idomeneus and a 
train of all the Cretan youth. * 

At the ſight of Idomeneus, the allies felt that their 
reſentment was kindling again; but the words of Men- 
tor extinguiſhed the fire when it was juſt ready to 
break out. Why do we delay, ſaid he, to conclude 
this holy alliance, of which the Gods will be both 
witneſſes and defenders ? May they avenge it, if eyer 
any impious wretch ſhould dare to violate it, and 
may all the terrible evils of war, inſtead of no e. 
the faithful and innocent people, fall on the perjure 
a2d execrable head of the ambitious man who ſhalt 
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trample under foot the ſacred rights of this Miance ! 
May he be deteſted by Gods and men ! May he ne- 
ver enjoy the fruits of his perfidy } May the infernal 
Furies, in the moſt hideous forms, provoke his rage 
and deſpair ! May he drop down dead without hopes 
of ſepulture ! May his body become a prey to dogs 
and vultures, and may he in hell, in the deep gulph 
of Tartarus, be for ever more eruelly tortured than 
Tantalus, Ixion and the Danaids ! Or rather, may 
this peace be as unſhaken as the rocks of Atlas which 
ſupport the heavens ! May all theſe nations revere it, 
and enjoy its fruits from generation to generation ! 
May the names of thoſe who ſwear to it be mentioned 
with love and veneration by our lateſt poſterity ! 
May this peace, founded on juſtice and integrity, be 
the model of every peace which ſhall hereafter be 
made in all the countries of the world! and may all 
nations that deſire to make themſelves happy by unit- 
ing together, imitate the nations of Heſperia ! 

This ſaid, Idomeneus and the other kings ſwore 
to the peace, on the conditions that had been agreed 
upon. Twelve hoſtages were given on each ſide. 

elemachus inſiſts on being one of the number of 
thoſe | 2g by Idomeneus; but Mentor is not per- 
mitted to be one, becauſe the allies deſire that he 
may remain with Idomeneus, in order to be anſwer- 
able for his conduct and for that of his counſellors, 
till the entire execution of the things which were 
prope. An hundred heifers as white as ſnow were 
acrificed between the city and the army, and as 


* 


many bulls of the ſame colour, whoſe horns were 


gilt and adorned with garlands. The neighbouring 
mountains rang with the frightful bellowings of the 
victims, which fell beneath the ſacred knife. The 
ſmoking blood ſtreamed every where. Exquiſite 
wine was poured forth in abundance for the liba-. 
tions. The haruſpices conſulted the yet-panting 
entrails, and the prieſts burnt incenſe on the altar, 
which formed a thick cloud, and perfumed the whole. 
country with its odours. | 
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Mean while the ſoldiers on both fides; ceaſing to 
view each other with hoſtile eyes, began to diſcourſe 
together of their adventures; they already refreſhed 
themſelves after their toils, and had a foretaſte of the 
{weets of peace. Several who had been with, Idome- 
neus at the ſiege of Troy, knowing thoſe of Neſtor 
again who had fought in the ſame war, tenderly em- 
braced each other, and mutually related what had be- 
fallen them, fince they had deſtroyed the haughty 
city which was the ornament of all Aſia. They were 
already laid down on the graſs, were crowned with 
flowers, and drank the wine together which was 
brought in large veſlels. from the city, to celebrate ſo 
happy a day. 

of a ſudden Mentor ſaid, O princes, O aſſem- 
bled captains, you ſhall henceforth be but one peo- 
ple under different names and different chiefs. So the 
righteous Gods, who love mankind whom they 
made, are pleaſed to be the bond of their perfect 
union. All the human kind is but one family, 
diſperſed over the face of the whole earth; all men 
are brothers, and ought to loye each other. as ſuch, 
Curſe on thoſe impious wretches who ſeek a. cruel 
glory in the blood of their brothers, which is their 
own blood! War indeed is ſometimes neceſlary ; but 
it is the ſhame of the human race that it is una- 
voidable on ſome occaſions. Say not, princes, 
that it is deſirable in order to acquire glory: 
true glory is not to be found beyond the hmits of 
humanity. Who prefers his own glory to the feel- 
ings of humanity, is a monſter of pride, and not 
a man: he will not even obtain more than a falſe 
glory; for true glory is found only in moderation 
and goodneſs. Men may. flatter him to gratify his 
fooliſh vanity ;, but they will always ſay of him 
in private when they will ſpeak ſincerely, He meri- 
ted glory ſo much. the leſs, as his paſhon for it was 
unreaſonable. Mankind ought not to eſteem him, 
fince he ſo little eſteemed mankind, and was prodi- 


gal of their blood through a brutal vanity. Happy 
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the prince who loves his people, and is loved by | 
them; who confides in his neighbours, and is con- . 
fided in by them ; who, inſtead of making war againſt 
them, prevents their having wars with each other, 
and cauſes all foreign nations to envy the happinels | 
of his ſubjects in having him for their King ! Be | 
mindful therefore to aſſemble together from time to | 
time. O you who govern the moſt powerful cities of | 
Heſperia, let there be a general meeting every three 9 
years of all the kings here preſent to renew this ſs 
alliance by a freſh oath, to confirm your plighted 
friendſhip, and to conſult about your common in- 
teieſts. While you continue united, you will enjoy, 
m this fine country, peace, glory and abundance : 


abroad you will always be invincible. Nothing but ; 
difcord, which came trom hell to plague mankind, Js 
can diſturb the felicity which the Gods are preparing 4 
for you. | | 1 

Neſtor replied, You ſee by the readineſs with 1 


which we make peace, how far we are from de- io 
firing to make war through vain glory, or an unrea- 
ſonable luſt of aggrandiſing ourſelves at the ex- 
pence of our ne:ghbours. But what can we do 
when we border on a violent prince, who knows 
no law but his intereſt, and who loſes no opportu- 
nity of invading the territories of other itates ? 
Think not that I ſpeak of Idomeneus; no, I no 


— 


3 
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1 
longer entertain ſuch a thought of him: it is Adraſtus 1 
king of the Daunians, from whom we have every q 
thing to fear. He deſpiſes the Gods, and imagines iN 
that all men who are born into the world, are HO if 


only to promote his glory by their ſervitade. He will 
have no ſubjects, of whom he may be the king and 
the father; he will have flaves and adorers. He 
cauſes divine honours to be paid him. Hitherto blind 
fortune has favoured his moſt unjuſt enterpriſes. We 
made haſte to attack Salentum, to get rid of the 
weakeſt of our enemies, who had only begun to 
eſtabliſh himſelf on this coaſt, in order to turn our 


arms atterwards againſt this more powerful foe. He 
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Has already taken ſeveral cities from our allies. The 
Crotonians have loſt two battles againſt him. He 
makes uſe of all forts of means to gratify his ambi- 
tion: force and fraud, all is equal to him, provid- 
ed he cruſhes his enemies. He has Sax” 2 | great 
treaſures; his troops are diſciplined and inured to 
war; his captains are experienced ; he is well ſerved; 
He continually has his eyes himſelf on all who a& 
under him ; he puniſhes the leaſt faults ſeverely, 
and liberally recompenſes the ſervices which are 
fone him. His own valour ſupports and animates 
that of all his troops. He would be a moſt accom- 
pliſhed prince, if -uſtice and integrity were the rules 
of his conduct; but he fears neither the Gods nor 
the reproaches of his conſcience; he even reckons 
reputation as nothing; he looks upon it as a vain 
phantom, which reſtrains only weak minds ; he 
deems nothing a real and lid good, but the poſ- 
ſeſſion of great riches, the being dreaded, and the 
trampling all mankind under foot. His army will 
ſoon appear upon our territories; and if the union 
of ſo many nations does not put us in a condition to 
oppoſe him, all hopes of liberty will be taken from 
us. It is Idomeneus's intereſt as well as ours, to 
reſiſt this neighbour who can ſuffer nothing in his 
neighbourhood to be free. Were we vanquiſhed, 
Salentum would be threatened with the ſame fate, 
Let us all therefore make haſte to prevent him. 

While Neſtor was ſpeaking thus, they advanced 
towards the city; for Idomeneus had invited all the 
kings and principal commanders to go and paſs the 
night there, 
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The ARGUMENT, 


Neſtor, in the name of the allies, asks aſſiſtance of Idome- 
neus againſt the Daunians their enemies. Mentor, who 
is deſirous to regulate the polity of the city of Salentum, 
and to inure the people to agricn/ture, orders matters ſo 
that they are ſatisfied with having Telemachus at the 
head of an hundred noble Cretans. After his departure, 
Mentor takes an exact ſurvey of the city and the port, 
informs himſelf of every thing, and cauſes Idomeneus to 
make new regulations with regard to trade and govern= 
ment, to divide the people into ſeven claſſes, whoſe rank 
and birth he diſtinguishes by a diverſity of habits, and to 
ſuppreſs luxury and uſeleſs arts, in order to employ the 
artificers in agriculture, which he renders honourable, 


HE whole army of the allies had now ereQed 
their tents, wer the plain was covered with 
rich pavilions of all ſorts of colours, in which the 


n 


fatigued Heſperians were waiting for ſleep. When the 


kings with their retinue were come into the city, 
they ſeemed ſurpriſed that ſo many magnificent edifi- 
ces had been raiſed in ſo ſhort a time, and that the 
incumbrance of fo conſiderable a war had not hin- 
dered this infant city from riſing and being embel- 
Uſhed all at once. 
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They admired the wiſdom and vig lance of 1do- 


meneus, who had founded ſo fine a kingdom; and 
every one concluded that peace being made with him, 
the allies would be very powerful, if he would enter 
into their league 48 # | the Daunians. This was 
Propoſed to Idomeneus; he could not reje& ſo rea- 
ſonable a propoſition, and promiſed a ſupply of 
troops. But as Mentor was not ignorant of any thing 
which is neceſſary to make a ſtate flouriſh, he knew 
that the forces of Idomeneus could not be ſo conſi— 


derable as they ſeemed to be; he took him aſide, and 
addreſt him thus: / 


You ſee that our cares have not been uſeleſs to 
you. Salentum is preſerved from the evils which 
threatened her: it will be your own fault if you do 
not raiſe her glory to the heavens, and equal & wiſ⸗ 
dom of your grandfather Minos in the government 
of your people. I continue to ſpeak to you freely, 
ſuppoſing that you deſire it, 1 that you abhor all 
flattery. While the kings were extolling your mag- 
niticence, I was thinking within myſelf of the raſh- 
neſs of your conduct. At the word raſhneſs, Idome- 
neus's countenance changed, his eyes were diſor- 
dered, he reddened, and could hardly help interrupt- 
ing Mentor, to expreſs his reſentment. Mentor ſaid 
to him with a modeſt and reſpectful, but free and 
undaunted voice, I plainly ſee that the word raſh- 
neſs offends you: it would have been wrong in any 
body but me to have uſed it; for kings ought to be 
treated with reſpect, and their delicacy tenderly 
handled even when we reprove them. Truth of 
itſelf ſhocks them enough without the addition of 
harſh terms; but I imagined that you could bear 
me to ſpeak to you without any 3 in order 
to ſhow you your error. My deſign was to ac- 
<uſtom you to hear things called by Jake name, and 
to perceive that when others give you advice about 
your conduct, they never dare to ſpeak all that they 


\ chink. It is neceſſary, if you would not be deceived, 


always 
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always to underſtand more than they ſay concerning 
things, which are not to your advantage. For my 
part, I will ſoften my words according to your ne- 
ceſſities; but it is uſeful to you, that a man of no 
intereſt or conſequence ſhould ſpeak a rough language 
to you in private. Nobody elſe will ever preſume to 
do it : you will ſee the truth but by halves, and under 
fair diſguiſes. 

At theſe words Idomeneus, who had already re- 
covered his temper, ſeemed aſhamed of his delicacy. 
Yoa ſee, ſaid he to Mentor, the effects of an habit of 
being flattered. To you I owe the ſafety of my new 
kingdom, and there is no truth which I ſhall not 
think myſelf happy in hearing from your mouth: but 
pity a prince who has been poiſoned by flattery, and 
has not been able, even in his misfortunes, to find 
men generous enough to tell him the truth. No, I 
have never met with one who loved me enough to diſ- 
pleaſe me, by telling me the whole truth. 

As he ſpoke theſe words, the tears came into his 
eves, and he tenderly embraced Mentor. Upon which 
that wiſe old man ſaid, It is with pain that I force my- 
ſelf to ſay ſome harſh things to you; but can I betray 
you by hiding the truth from you ? Put yourſelf in my 
place. If you have hitherto been deceived, it was 
becauſe you were willing to be ſo; it was becauſe you 
were afraid of counſellors who were too ſincere. Have 
vou ſought for men who were the moſt diſintereſted 
and the moſt likely to contradict you? Have you been 
careful to chooſe ſuch as were the leaſt aſſiduous ta 
pleaſe you, the leaſt ſelfiſh in their conduQ, and the 
beſt qualified to cenſure your unreaſonable paſſions. 
and opinions? When you have met with flatterers, 
have you baniſhed them from your preſence? Were 
you miſtruſttul of them? did you repoſe no con- 
hdence in them? No, no, you have not done what 
th:y do who love truth, and deſerye to know it. Let 
us lee if you will now have the courage to be humbled 
by the truth which condemns you. 


| was ſaying then, that what draws ” much ap- 
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N upon you, deſerves to be cenſured. While you 
had fo many enemies abroad, who threatened your 
not yet well eſtabliſhed kingdom, you attended to 
nothing in your new city but the erecting of magni- 
ficent buildings. It was that, as you yourſelf have 
owned to me, which coſt you ſo many reſtleſs nights. 
Lou have exhauſted your riches; you have not turned 
your thoughts to the increaſe of your people, nor to 
the cultivation of the fertile lands of this coaſt. Are 
not theſe two things, a multitude of good ſubjects, 
and well cultivated lands to maintain them, to be 
looked upon as the two eſſential baſes of your power? 
A — peace was neceſſary at firſt, to favour the 
multiplication of your people. You ſhould have ap- 
plied your thoughts only to agriculture and to the 
enacting of the wiſeſt laws. Vain ambition has puſhed 
you to the very brink of the precipice. By endea- 
vouring to appear great, you have well nigh ruined 
your true greatneſs. Make haſte to retrieve theſe 
errors; put a ſtop to all your magnificent buildings; 
renounce this pomp, which would ruin your new 
city; let your people breathe in peace, and bend all 
your thoughts to make them abound, in order to fa- 
cilitate marriages. Know that you are not a king but 
in proportion to the ſubjects which you have to f. 
vern; and that your power is to be meaſured not by 
the extent of the territories you poſſeſs, but by the 
number of men who inhabit them, and are zealous 
of obeying you. Poſſeſs a fertile though ſmall tract of 
land; ſtock it with a multitude of laborious and well 
diſciplined inhabitants, and behave ſo as to win their 
affection; and you are more powerful, more happy 
and more glorious, than all the conquerors who ra- 
vage ſo many kingdoms. 

What ſhall I do then with regard to theſe kings? 
replied Idomeneus : shall I confeſs my weakneſs to 
them ? It is true that I have neglected agriculture, 
and even trade, which is ſo eaſy to me on this coaſt; 
I have thought only of erecting a magnificent city- 
Muſt I therefore, my dear Mentor, diſgrace myſelf in 
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an aſſembly of ſo many princes, and diſcover my im- 
prudence ? If I muſt, I will; I will do it without heſt- 
tation, whatever pain it may coſt me; for you have 
taught me that a true king, who 1s born for his peo- 
ple, and owes himſelf entirely to them, ought to pre- 
ter the welfare of his kingdom to his own reputation, 

This ſentiment is worthy of the father of his peo- 
ple, replied Mentor; it is by this goodneſs, nd not 
by the vain magnificence of your city, that I perceive 
in you the ſoul of a true king. But your honour muſt 
be {aved even for the intereſt of your kingdom. Leave 
this matter to me; I will go and inform theſe kings 
that you are engaged to eſtabliſh Ulyſles, if he be 
{till living, or at leaſt his ſon, in the regal ſway of 
Ithaca, and that you are reſolved to expel from it by 
force all Penelope's ſuitors. They will eaſily conceive 
that this war will require a great number of troops, 
and will therefore conſent to your furniſhing them 
only with a ſmall ſupply at firſt againſt the Daunians. 

At theſe words Idomeneus looked like a man eaſed 
of an heavy burden. You, my dear friend, ſaid he 


to Mentor, fave my honour and the ou puny of this 


riſing city, by concealing my weakneſs from all my 
neighbours z but what probability would there be in 
ſaying, that I will ſend troops to Ithaca to eſtabliſh 
Ulyſles there, or at leaſt his ſon Telemachus, ſince 
Telemachus himſelf is engaged to go to the war 
againſt the Daunians ? Be not uneaſy, replied Men- 
tor; I will ſay nothing but the truth. The ſhips 
which you wall ſend to eſtabliſh your trade, ſhall go 
to the coaſt of Epirus, and do two _ at once; 
they ſhall invite back to your coaſt the * mer- 
chants, whom too high duties keep from Salentum, 
and endeavour to learn news of Ulyſſes. If he be 
ſtill living, he cannot be far from the ſeas which di- 
vide Greece from Italy, and it is confidently reported 
that he has been ſeen among the Phæacians. And 
though there were no hopes of ſeeing him again, your 
veſſels will do a ſignal piece of ſervice to his ſon, by 
preading in Ithaca and ail the * coun- 
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tries the terror of the name of the young Telema- 
chus, who is thought to be dead as well as his father. 
Penelope's wooers will be ſurpriſed to hear that he is 
ready to return with the ſuccours of a powerful ally; 
the hated will not dare to ſhake off the yoke: Pe 
nelope will be comforted, and perſevere in refuſing to 
make choice of a new huſband. Thus will you ſerve 
Telemachus, while he ſupplies your place among the 
confederates of this coaſt of Italy againſt the Daunians. 

Hereupon Idomeneus cried out, Happy the prince 
who is ſupported by wiſe counſels ! A prudent and 
faithful friend is of more worth to a king than victo- 
rious armies l But doubly happy the king who is 
ſenſible of his happineſs, and knows how to make 
his advantage of it by a right uſe of wiſe counſels! 
For it often happens that he removes from his con- 
fidence men of wiſdom and integrity who awe him 
by their virtue, in order to liſten to flatterers whoſe 
treachery he does not apprehend. I myſelf have 
fallen into this ercor, and I will tell you all the evils 
which were * upon me by a falſe friend who 
flattered my paſhons, in hopes that I in my turn 
would flatter his. 

Mentor eaſily convinced the confederate kings, 
that Idomeneus ought to charge himſelf with Tele 
machus's affairs, whilſt he went with them. They 
were ſatisfied with having the young ſon of Ulyſles 
in their army, with an hundred Cretan youth, who 
were ordered by Idomeneus to accompany him, and 
were the flower of the young nobility whom the king 
had brought from Crete. enter had adviſed him 
to ſend them to this war. It is neceſſary, ſaid he, to 
take care in times of peace to multiply the people; 
but leſt the whole nation ſhould grow effeminate and 
ignorant of miiitary affairs, the young nobility mult 
be ſent to foreign wars. They will ſuffice to keep up 
in the whole nation an emulation of glory, a love of 
arms, a contempt of fatigues and of death itſelf, an 
a knowledge of the art ct war. . 

The confederate kings departed from Salentum 
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well ſatisfied with Idomeneus, charmed with the 
wiſdom of Mentor, and overjoyed at taking Tele- 
machus with them. But Ticks could not 
moderate his grief when he was to part from his 
friend, Whilſt the allies were taking their leave, and 
{wearing to Idomeneus that they would maintain an. 
eternal league with him, Mentor held Telemachus 
faſt in his arms, and felt himſelf bedewed with his 
tears. I feel no joy, ſaid Telemachus, in going to 
acquire glory; I am ſenſible of nothing but the grief 
of our parting. Methinks I ſee that fatal time again, 
when the Egyptians ſnatched me out of your arms, 
and ſent me far from you, without leaving me any 
hopes of ſeeing you again. | 

Mentor ig a kind reply to theſe words, in order 
to comfort him. This, fu he, is a very difterent 
ſeparation ; it is voluntary, it will be ſhort ; you are 
going in purſuit of victory. You muſt love me, my 
on, with a leſs tender and more manly afteCtion. 
Accuſtom yourſelf to my abſence; you will not always 


have me with you. Wiſdom and virtue, rather than 


Mentor's preſence, muſt ſuggeſt to you what you 
ought to do. 

After ſpeaking theſe words, the Goddeſs, concealed 
under the form of Mentor, covered Telemachus with 
her ægis, and infuſed into him a ſpirit of wiſdom 
and foreſight, intrepid valour and gentle moderation, 


which are ſo ſeldom found together. Go, ſaid Men- 


tor, into the midſt of the greateſt dangers, as often 


as your going into them will be uſeful. A prince diſ- 
honours himſelf more by ſhunning dangers in battles, 
than by never going to the war. The courage of him 
who commands others, muſt not be doubtful. If 
the preſervation of a chief or king be neceſlary 


to a people, it is ſtill more neceſſary to them that 


his reputation, as to valour, be unqueſtionable. 
Remember that he who commands, ought to be 


a pattern to all others; his example ought to ani: 


mate the whole army. Fear not, therefore, O 
Telemachus, any kind of danger, = periſh in 
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battle rather than raiſe a doubt of your courage. 
Flatterers, who will be the moſt eager to hinder 
you from expoſing yourſelf to danger when it is 
neceſſary, will be the firſt to accuſe you of cow- 
ardice in private, if they find you eaſily withheld 
on theſe occaſions, But then do not go in queſt 
of needleſs dangers. Valour cannot be a virtue, 
unleſs it be governed by prudence; it is other- 
wiſe a ſenſeleſs contempt of life, and a brutal ar- 
dor; 1 ſh valour is never ſafe. Whoever is not maſter 
of himſelf in dangers, is rather fiery than brave; 
he muſt be beſide himſelf in order to be raiſed 
above fear, becauſe he cannot get the better of 
It by the natural temper of his heart. In this con- 
dition, if he does not run away, he is at leaſt 
confounded ; he loſes that freedom of mind which 
is neceſſary to give proper orders, to improve op- 
Portunities, to rout the enemy, and to ſerve his 
country. If he has all the heat of a ſoldier, he 
has not the diſcretion of a commander: nay, he. 
has not the real courage of a common ſoldier ; for 
the ſoldier is to preſerve in battle that preſence of 
mind and temper which are neceſſary to obey. Who 
raſhly expoſes himſelf, diſturbs the order and diſci- 
pline of the troops, ſets an example of temerity, and 
often expoſes the whole army to great diſaſters. They 
who prefer vain ambition to the fafety of the com- 
mon cauſe, deſerve to be puniſhed, and not to be 
rewarded, 
Take heed therefore, my dear ſon, of purſuing. 
glory with too much eagerneſs. The true way to 
nd it is calmly to wait for a favourable opportu- 
nity : virtue attracts ſo much the more reverence, 
as ſhe appears the more plain, the more modeſt, the 
more averſe to all oſtentation. As the neceſlity of ex- 
poſing ourſelves to danger increaſes, we need freſh 
ſupplies of forecaſt and courage, which continually 
become your For what remains, remember that 
you muſt not draw upon yourſelf the envy of any 


man. On your part, be not jealous of the ſucceſs of. 
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others; praiſe them for all that merits praiſe, but 
praiſe them judiciouſly ; and relate the good with plea- 
ſure, conceal the ill, and do not even think of it with- 
out pain. Be not peremptory before the old com- 
manders, who have the experience which you want; 
hear them with deference, aſk their advice, deſire the 
moſt able of them to inſtruct you, and be not 
aſhamed to attribute all your beſt actions to their in- 
ſtructions. Never liſten to diſcourſes which may be 
deſigned to excite your diffidence or jealouſy of the 
other commanders. Converſe with them with con- 
fidence and frankneſs. If you think they have been 
wanting in reſpect to you, unboſom yourlelf to them, 
and lay all your reaſons before them. If they are ca- 
pable of perceiving the | ron e of ſuch a conduQ,, 
you will charm and draw from them every thing which 
you have any grounds to expett : if, on the contrary, 
they are not reaſonable enough to come into your. 


opinion, your own experience will teach you what 


injuries may be expected from them; you will take 
your meaſures ſo as not to be again expoſed to the 
danger of having any more diſputes with them as long. 
as the war laſts, and will have nothing to ee 
yourſelf withal. But above all, take care not to im- 
part to certain flatterers, who are ſowers of diſſention, 
the grounds of the uneaſineſs which you may think 

ou have againſt the chiefs of the army you are in. 
| will ſtay here, continued Mentor, to aſſiſt Idome- 
neus in the neceſſity he is under of toiling for the wel- 
fare of his people, and to cauſe him to put the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to his reparation of the errors, which: ill 
counſels and flatterers have induced him to commit in 
this eſtabliſhment of his new kingdom. 

Hereupon Telemachus could not forbear diſcovers 
ing to Mentor ſome ſurpriſe and even ſome contempt 
of Idomeneus's conduct; but Mentor rebuked him 
for it in a ſevere tone. Are you ſurpriſed, ſaid he, that 
the worthieſt men are but men, and betray ſome re- 
mains of the weakneſſes of humanity among the in- 
Qumerable ſnares and difficulties which are inſepara- 
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ble from royalty ? Idomeneus indeed has been bred 
up in notions of pomp and haughtineſs; but what 
philoſopher could have defended himſelf againſt flat- 
tery, had he been in his place? It is true that he 
ſuffered himſelf to be too much biaſſed by thoſe in 
whom he confided; but the wiſeſt princes are often 
deceived, whatever precautions they take to prevent 
it. A king cannot do without miniſters to lighten 
his burden and to confide in, ſince he cannot do all 
things himſelf. Beſides, a king is much leſs ac- 
quainted than private men with thoſe who are about 
him; they ate always maſked in his preſence, and 
practice all kind of artifices to deceive him. Alas! my 
dear Telemachus, you will experience this but too 
much ! We find in mankind neither the virtue nor 
talents which we look for in them. In vain do we 
ſtudy and ſound them, for we are daily miſtaken in 
them, Nay, we can never make the beſt of men, ſuch 
as we want to make them for the puhlic good. They 
have their prejudices, their inconſiſtencies, their jea- 
louſies; they are rarely to be perſuaded or cortected. 
The more people a prince has to govern, the more 
miniſters he will want, in order to do by them what 
he cannot do himſelf ; and the more men he is oblig- 
ed to truſt with authority, the more liable he is to 
be deceived in the choice of them. The man who 
to-day unmercifully cenſures kings, would to-mor- 
row govern worſe than they, a commit the ſame 
faults, with others infinitely greater, were he entruſt- 
ed with the ſame power. A private condition, when 
it is attended with a little wit and a fluency of 
ſpeech, hides all natural defects, brightens dazzling 
talents, and makes a man ſeem worthy of all the 
pork to which he is not advanced; but authority 
rings all qualifications to a ſevere teſt, and diſco- 
vers great imperfections. Greatneſs is like certain 
glaſſes which magnify all objects; all defects ſeem 
to grow bigger in thoſe elevated ſtations, where the 
minuteſt things have important conſequences, and 


the ſlighteſt overſights violent effects. The whole 
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world is hourly e in obſerving a ſingle man, 
and in judging him with the utmoſt rigor. They who 
judge him, have no experience of his condition; 
they are not ſenſible of the difficulties of it, and re- 
quire him to be ſo perfect, that they will not permit 
him to be a man. And yet a king, however good and 
wiſe he may be, is ſtill a man; his genius has bounds, 
and his virtue alſo; he has humours, paſſions, habits, 
of which he is not the abſolute maſter. He is beſet 
with artful and intereſted perſons; he finds not the 
aſſiſtance he ſeeks for, and falls daily into miſtakes, 
ſometimes through his own paſſions, and ſometimes 
through thoſe of his-miniſters. Hardly has he repaired 
one fault, but he relapſes into 3 Such is the 
condition of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous princes, 

The longeſt and beſt reigns are too ſhort and im- 
perfect to rectify in the end the miſtakes which 
have been inadvertently committed in their begin- 
nings. All theſe miſeries are inherent in a crown: 
human weakneſs ſinks under ſo heavy a burden; we 


ſhould pity and excuſe kings. How are they to be 


pitied in having ſo many men to govern, whoſe wants 
are infinite, and who give ſo much trouble to thoſe 
who endeayour to govern them well ! To ſpeak 
freely, men are very much to be pitied in that they 
are to be governed by a king who is but à man. like 
them ; for it would require Gods to reform men. 
But kings are not leſs to be pitied, ſince being but 
men, that is, weak and imperfect, they are to govern: 
this innumerable multitude of corrupt and deceitful 
men. | 

Telemachus replied with ſome warmth, Idome- 
neus by his own fault loſt the kingdom of his aneeſ- 
tors in Crete, and but for your counſels he ſhould 
have loſt a ſecond. at Salentum. L own, - anſwered: 
Mentor, that he has been guilty of great faults; but 
look in Greece, and in all the other beſt governed 
countries, for. a. prince who has not committed in- 
excuſable ones. The greateſt men have in their 
temper, and in the turn of their mind, certain de- 
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fects which give them a wrong bias, and the moſt 
Praiſe-worthy are they who have the courage to ac- 
knowledge and correct their errors. Do you think 
that Ulyſſes, the great Ulyſſes, your father, who is 
the pattern of all the kings of Greece, has not like- 
wiſe his weakneſſes and failings > Had not Minerva 
conducted him ſtep by ſtep, how often would he 
have ſunk under his dangers and difficulties, when 
fortune made him her ſport ! How often has Minerya 
reſtrained him or ſet him right, that ſhe might con- 
tinually lead him to glory by the path of virtue! Do 
not even expect, when you ſee him reigning in all 
his glory in Ithaca, to find him without imperfec- 
tions ; you will undoubtedly ſee ſome in him. Greece, 
Aſia, and the iſlands of every ſea, have admired him 
notwithſtanding theſe failings; a thouſand admirable 
qualities cauſe them to. be forgotten. You will be 
very happy in having an opportunity to admire him 
alſo, and continually to ſtudy him as a pattern, 
Accuſtom yourſelf, Telemachus, not to expect 
from the greateſt men more than humanity is able 
to perform. Inexperienced youth gives a looſe to pre- 
ſumptuous cenſures, which give it a diſguſt of all the 
examples which it ought to follow, and bring it into 
an incurable ſtate of indocility. You ought not only 
to love, reſpect, and imitate your father, though he 
be not perfect, but you ought alſo to have an high 
eſteem bn Idomeneus. Notwithſtanding all that J 
have blamed in him, he is naturally fincere, upright, 
equitable, liberal, beneficent ; his valour is perfect; 
he deteſts fraud when he perceives it, and follows 
the real diſpoſition of his heart. All his external 
qualifications are great and adequate to his ſtation. 
His ingenuity in owning his miſtakes, his good na- 
ture, his patience in fuffering me to ſay the harſheſt 
things to him, his reſolution to do himſelf the vio- 
lence of a public reparation of his errors, and thereby 
to place himſelf above the cenſures of men, diſcover 
a truly great ſoul. Good luck, or the advice of others, 
may preſerve a man of a yery mean capacity from. 
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ſome particular faults; but an extraordinary virtue 
only can engage a king, ſo long ſedueed by flattery, 
to rectify his errors: it is much more glorious thus 
to riſe again than never to have fallen. Idomeneus 
has committed the faults which almoſt all princes 
commit, but no prince does what he has done to 
correct himſelf, For my part I could not forbear 
admiring him, at the ſame time that he permitted 
me to contradict him, Do you admire him alſo, my 
dear Telemachus; it is leſs for His reputation than 
your benefit, that I give you this advice. 

By this diſcourſe Mentor made Telemachus ſen- 
ſible, what danger there is of being unjuſt, when we 
ſuffer ourſelves to paſs ſevere * Don on others, eſ- 
pecially on thoſe who are charged with the cares and 
intricacies of government. He afterwards ſaid to him, 
It is time for you to depart; farewell. I will wait 
tor you here, my dear Telemachus ! Remember that 
they who fear the Gods, have nothing to fear from 
men. You will be in the greateſt dangers, but 
know that Minerva will never torſake you. 

At theſe words Telemachus thought that he felt 
the preſence of the Goddeſs; and he would certainly 
haye known that it was Minerva who was ſpeaking. 
in order to fall him with confidence, if the Goddess 
had not recalled the idea of Mentor by ſaying: For- 
get not, my ſon, all the pains which I have taken in 
your infancy, to make you as wiſe and valiant as your 
tather. Do nothing which is unworthy of his great: 
example, and the virtuous maxims which I have en- 
deavoured to inſtill into you. 

The ſun was riſing, and gilt the tops of the moun- 
tains, when the kings went out of Salentum and re- 
Joined their troops, which had encamped about the- 
city, and now began to march under their command- 
ers, On all ſides were ſeen the heads of briſtlin 
pikes; the flaſhing of the ſhields dazzled the 5 
a cloud of duſt aſcended to the heavens. Idomeneus 
and Mentor conducted the confederate princes from 


the city. to the plain. At length they * having 
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interchanged the marks of a true friendſhip ; and the 
allies no longer doubted that the peace would be 
laſting, now they knew the good dilpoſition of Ido- 
meneus's heart, which had been repreſented to them 
very different from what it was, becauſe a judgment 
had been formed of him not from his natural temper, 
but from the flattering and unjuſt counſels to which 
he had given himſelf up. | 

After the army was gone, Idomeneus led Mentor 
into every quarter of the city. Let us ſee, ſaid Men- 
tor, how many men you have both in the city andin 
the country ; ſer ys number them, and examine how 
many huſbandmen you have amongſt them. Let us 
ſee how much corn, wine, oil, and other uſeful things 
your lands produce in the [els fruitful years. By this 
means we ſhall know whether the country furniſhes 
wherewthal to ſubſiſt all its inhabitants, and whether 
it yields a ſurplus beſides to carry on a profitable trade 
with foreign nations. Let us enquire likewiſe into th2 
number of your ſhips and ſeamen; it is by them that 
an eſtimate muſt be made of your power. He viſited 
the port, went on board every particular ſhip, and in- 
formed himſelf to what country every veſſel traded; 
what merchandife it carried out, what it took in re- 
turn, and what was the expence of its vovage ; what 
were the loans of merchants to each other ; what 
companies they formed amongſt themſelves, to know 
if they were equitable and faithfully managed; and 
laitly what were the hazards of ſhipwreck and other 
miſchances of trade, in order to prevent the ruin of 
merchants, who through a greedineſs of gain often 
undertake things which are * their abilities. 

He appointed ſevere puniſhments for all bankrupt- 
cies, becauſe thoſe which are not fraudulent are al- 
moſt always cauſed by raſh undertakings. At the 
ſame time he laid down rules to make it eaſy to pre- 
vent them. He appointed. magiſtrates to _ the 
merchants gave an account of their effects, profits 
expences and enterpriſes. They were never permitted 


\o riſk the goods of ottiers, nor could they riſk more 
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than a moiety even of their own. Again, what they 
could not undertake ſingly, they undertook in com- 
panies ; and the laws of theſe companies were invio- 
lable, by the ſevere puniſhment appointed for thoſe 
who would not obſerve them. Moreover, trade 
was entirely free, and fo far from being cramped by 
taxes, that rewards were promiſed to all merchants 
who could draw the commerce of any new nation to 
Salentum. 

People therefore quickly flocking hither from all 
parts, the trade of this city reſembled the flowing 
and ebbing of the ſea, and riches poured into it, as 
the waves roll one upon another. Every thing here 
was imported and exported free of all duties. All that 
came in was uſeful ; all that went out, left behind it 
other riches in its room. Strict juſtice preſided in the 
port in the midſt of ſo many nations. Frankneſs, in- 
tegrity, candour, from the top of theſe lofty towers, 


feemed to invite hither th merchants of the remoteſt 


countries. Every one of theſe merchants, whether he 
came from the eaſtern ſhore, where the ſun daily 
ſprings from the boſom of the deep, or from the 
vaſt ocean, where, tired with his courſe, he extin- 
guiſhes his flames, lived in the ſame peace and 
ſafety at Salentum as in his own country, 

As for the inſide of the city, Mentor viſited all 
the magazines, all the tradefmens ſhops, and all 
public places. He prohibited all foreign commodities 
which might introduce pomp and luxury. He regu- 
lated the apparel, food, furniture, dimenfions and or- 
naments of the houſes for all the different conditions. 
He baniſhed all ornaments of gold and filver, and 
{aid to Idomeneus : I know but one way to make 
your ſubjects frugal in their expences, which is to 
tet them an example of it yourſelf. It is neceſſary 
tor you to have a certain majeſty in your appearance; 
but your authority will be ſufficiently denoted by 
your guards, and the attendance of your principal 
officers. Be ſatisfied therefore with a purple robe of 
ſuperfine wool ; let the officers of ſtate next to you be 
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clad in the ſame wool, and all the difference conſiſt 
in the colour, and a ſmall embroidery of gold on the 
border of your own robe. Different colours will ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh the different conditions, without your 
having any need of gold, ſilver or precious ſtones. 
ger. the conditions by their birth. Place in the 
firſt rank thoſe of the moſt ancient and noble deſcent. 
Such as have the merit and authority of places will 
be well ſatisfied to come next to theſe ancient and 
illuſtrious families, who have ſo long been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the firſt honours. Men who are not ſo nobly 
born, will readily give place to them, provided you ac- 
cuſtom them not to forget their former conditions in a 
too high and a too ſudden elevation, and praiſe the 
moderation of thoſe who are humble and modeſt in 
proſperity. The diſtinction which excites the leaſt 
envy, is that which proceeds from a long ſeries of 
anceſtors, 

As for virtue, it will be ſufficiently excited, and 
men will be eager enough to ſerve the ſtate, provided 
you beſtow crowns and ſtatues on illuſtrious actions, 
and make them the ſource of nobility to. the children 
of thoſe who perform them. N 

Perſons of the firſt rank after you may be clad in 
white, with a gold fringe at the bottom of their gar- 
ments. They may wear a gold ring on their finger, 
and a gold medal with your effigy on their necks. 
Thoſe of the ſecond rank may be clad in blue, and 
have a filver fringe and the ring, but no meda]. The 
third in green, without the ring and fringe, but with. 
the medal. The fourth in yellow. The fifth in a pale 
red or roſe-colour. The Sach i a changeable white 
and red. The ſeventh, which will conſiſt of the loweſt 
of the people, in a mixture of white and yellow. _ 

Let theſe be the habits of the ſeven different de- 
grees of freemen ; the ſlaves may be clothed in a 
dark grey. Thus without any expence will every one- 
be diſtinguiſhed according to his rank, and all arts 
which only ſerve to cheriſh pride and vanity, will be 


baniſhed from Salentum, All the ætiſts who may, be 
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employed in theſe pernicious arts, will be uſeful in 
the neceſſary arts which are few in number, or in 
trade, or agriculture. No change muſt ever be ſuffered 
either in the ſort of the cloth or faſhion of the cloths; 
for it is unworthy of men, deſtined to a ſerious and 
noble life, to amute themſelves with contriving affect- 
ed attire, or to ſuffer their wives, in whom theſe 


amuſements would be leſs ſcandalous, ever to be- 


guilty of this extravagance. | | 
Mentor, like a ſkiltul gardener, who lops off the 


uſeleſs branches of fruit-trees, did thus endeayour to- 


ſuppreſs pomp and vanity which corrupted their man- 
ners; he brought every thing back to a noble and fru- 
gal ſimplicity. He likewiſe regulated the food of the 
Citizens and flaves. What a ſhame, ſaid he, that men 
of the higheſt rank ſhould make their greatneſs conſiſt 
in ragouts, whereby they enervate their minds, and 


continually ruin the health of their bodies ! They 


ought to make their happineſs conſiſt in their tem- 


perance, in their power to do good to others, and in 
the reputation which their good actions will procure 


them. Temperance renders the plaineſt food very 


agreeable; it is that which beſtows the moſt vigorous 
health, and the pureſt, and moſt laſting pleaſures. 
Your repaſts therefore muſt be confined to the beſt 
meats, but dreſt without any ſauces: the art of irri- 


tating mens appetites beyond their real wants, is an, 


art of poiſoning them. 
Idomeneus was very ſenſible that he had been 


wrong in ſuffering the inhabitants of his new city to 
ſoften and corrupt their manners, by violating all the 


laws of Minos concerning ſobriety : but the wiſe 
Mentor let him know that the laws themſelves, though 
they were revived, would be uſeleſs, if the example 
of the king did not give them a ſanction which they 


could not derive from any _ elſe. Whereupon | 


Idomeneus regulated his table; admitting nothing to 
it but excellent bread, a little wine of the growth of 
the country, which is ſtrong and pleaſant, and ſuch 
plain food as he uſed to eat with the other Greeks at 
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the ſiege of Troy. Nobody preſumed to complain 
of a law which the king impoſed upon himſelf; and 
ſo every one retrenched the ſupe:fluities and delicacics 
in BR they began to plunge themſelves at their re- 
paſts. 

Mentor afterwards ſuppreſſed ſoft and effeminate 
muſic, which corrupted all the youth. Nor did he with 
leſs ſeverity condemn the Bacchanalian muſic, which 
is little lefs inebriating than wine, and is productive 
of riots, debauchery, and lewdneſs. He confined 4 
muſic to the feſtivals in the temples, there to celo- 
brate the praiſes of the Gods, and of heroes who had 
lefi examples of the moit extraordinary virtues. Nor 
did he but for the temples allow of the grand orna- 
ments of architecture, ſuch as columns, pediments, 
re He drew plain and beautiful plans for 

uilding an houſe, that was pleaſant and com- 
modious for a numerous family, on a ſmall {pot ct 
ground; always taking care that the ſituation of it 
was healthful, that the apartments were independent 
on each other, that its ceconomy and neatneſs might 
be eaſily preſerved, and that it might be repaired at a 
ſmall expence. He ordered that every houſe which was 
at all conſiderable, ſhould have an hall and a little 
periſtyle, with imall rooms for all perſons that were 
tree; but he prohibited under ſevere penalties ſuper- 
fluous and magnificent apartments. Theſe difterent 
models of houſes, according to the largeneſs of each 

family, ſerved to embelliſh one part of the city at a 
mall expence, and to make it regular ; whereas the 
other, already finiſhed according to the caprice and 
vanity of private perſons, was dilpoſed, notwithſtand- 
ing its magnificence, in a leſs agreeable and leſs com- 
modious manner. This new city was built in a very 
Mort time, becauſe the neighbouring coaſt of Greecz 
furniſhed good architects, and a very gieat number of 
malons were ſent for from Epirus, and ſeveral other 
countries, on condition that after they had finithed 
their works, they ſhould ſettle about Salentum, ſnould 
take lands ta clear there, and help to people the country. 
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Painting and ſculpture appeared to Mentor to be 
arts which it was not right to lay aſide; but he ordered 
that very few ſhould be permitted to apply them- 
ſelves to theſe arts at Salentum, He founded a ſchool, 
wherein preſided maſters of an exquiſite taſte, who ex- 
amined the young ſtudents. There muſt, ſaid he, be 
nothing low or lifeleſs in arts which are not abſolutely 
neceſſary, and of conſequence none ought to be ad- 
mitted to ſtudy them but youths who have a promiſ- 
ing genius, and who bid fair to arrive at perfection. 
Others who are born for leſs noble arts, may be uſe- 
tully employed in the ordinary ſervices of the repu- 
blic. . and painters ſhould never be made uſe 
of but to preſerve the memory of great men and great 
actions; and it is in public edifices and places of bu- 
rial, that the repreſentations ought to be preſerved of 
what perſons of extraordinary virtue haye performed 
for the ſervice of their country. Howeyer Mentor's 
moderation and frugality did not hinder him from au- 
thoriſing all thoſe large ſtructures which are deſtined 
for hotle and chariot-races, wreſtling, combats of the 
cæſtus, and all other exerciſes which improve the body, 
and render it more active and vigorous. 

He ſuppreſt a prodigious number of tradeſmen who 


fold wrought ſtufls of remote countries, embroideries 


of an exceſſive price, gold and filver yaſes emboſſed 
with figures of Gods, men and animals; and liquors 
and perfumes. He ordered alſo that the furniture of 
every houſe ſhould be plain, and made fo as to laſt a 
long while. So that the Salentines, who uſed to com- 
plain loudly of their poverty, began to be ſenſible 
what a _— of riches they had, But they were 
falſe riches which made them poor, and they became 


really rich, in proportion to their reſolution to ſtrip 
themſelves of them. It is enriching ourſelves, ſaid 
they, to deſpiſe ſuch riches as drain the ſtate, and te 
leſſen our wants by reducing them to the real neceſ- 
fities of our nature. | 
Mentor made haſte to viſit the arſenals and all the 
mMagaozines,.to ſee if the arms, and all the other things 
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which are neceſſary to war, were in a good condition, 
For one muſt, ſaid he, be always ready to make war, 
in order never to be reduced to the misfortune of mak- 
ing it. He found that ſeveral things were wanting 
every where, Whereupon he aſſembled artificers to 
work in iron, ſteel and braſs. Burning forges were 
ſeen to riſe, and whirlwinds of ſmoke and flames, like 
the fiery eruptions of mount Etna. The hammer rung 
on the anvil that groaned beneath its reiterated ſtrokes, 
which the neighbouring mountains and ſea-ſhores re- 
ſounded. One would have thought one's ſelf in that 
iſland where Vulcan, animating the Cyclops, forges 
thunder-bolts for the father of the Gods; and one 
ſaw all the preparations of war made by a wiſe fore- 
ſight during a profound peace. 

Mentor afterwards went out of the city with Ido- 
meneus, and found a great extent of fertile lands 
which remained uncultivated; others were only half 
cultivated through the negligence or poverty of the huſ- 
bandmen, who having no hands nor cattle, wanted re- 
ſolution and the means of bringing agriculture to its 
perfection. Mentor, ſeeing this ; 27. ty, country, ſaid 
to the king, The ſoil here is ready to enrich the in- 
habitants ; but the inhabitants are not ſufficient for the 
ſoil. Let us therefore take all the ſuperfluous artificers 
in the city, whoſe trades would only 3 2 
manners, and employ them to cultivate theſe plains 
and hills. It is a misfortune that theſe men, who 
have been trained up to ptofeſſions which require a 
ſedentary life, are not inured to Jabour ; but here is a 
way to remedy this. The occupied lands muſt be di- 
vided 1 them, and the neighbouring people, 
who will do the hardeſt work under them, called to 
their aſſiſtance. And thoſe people will do this, pro- 
vided ſuitable rewards are promiſed them out of the 
produce of the lands they clear. They may after- 
wards poſſeſs a part of them, and ſo be incorporated 
with your own (ubjeds, who are not numerous enough. 
If they are laborious and obedient to the laws, they 
will prove as good ſubjects as any you have, and in- 
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creaſe your power. Your city artificers, being tranſ- 
planted into the country, will train up their children 
to the toils and hardſhips of a country life. Beſides, 
all the maſons of foreign countries, who are at work 
in building your city, are engaged to clear part of 
your lands, and to become huſbandmen ; incorporate 
them with your own people as ſoon as they have 
finiſhed their works in the city. Theſe workmen will 
be overjoyed to pals their lives under a government 
which is now become ſo mild. As they are robuſt and 
laborious, their example will be a ſpur to the induſtry 
of the tradeſmen, who will be tranſplanted from the 
city to the country, and with whom they will be in- 
termixt, In procels of time the whole country will be 
peopled with families that are yigorous, and addicted 
to agriculture. 

For what remains, be not in pain with regard to the 
multiplication of theſe people; they will ſoon become 
innumerable, provided you facilitate marriages. Now 
the way to facilitate them is very plain. Almoſt all 
men have an inclination to. marry, and nothing but 
poverty hinders them from it. It you do not load 
them with taxes, they will eaſily live with their wives 
and children: for the earth is not ungrateful ; ſhe al- 
ways maintains with her fruits thoſe who carefully 
cultivate her, and-refuſes them to none but ſuch as 
are afraid to beſtow their labour upon her. The more 
children huſbandmen have, the richer they are, if the 
prince does not _— them ; for their children 
from their tendereſt youth begin to aſſiſt them. The 
youngeſt tend the ſheep in the paſtures ; others who 
are more advanced in years, look after the herds, and 
the oldeſt go to plough with their fathers. Mean time 
the mother with the reſt of the family prepares a plain 
repaſt for her huſband and her dear children againft 
they return, fatigued with the toils of the day; ſhe. 
milks her cows and. her ſheep, which pour whole 
rivers into her pails; ſhe makes a Kel fire, about 


which the harmleſs peaceful family divert themſelyes 
with ſinging every evening till the time of ſoft re- 
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pole ; ſhe prepares cheeſes, cheſnuts, and preſerved 
truits as frefh as if they were juſt gathered. 

The ſhepherd returns with his pipe, and ſings to 
the aſſembled family the new ſongs which he has 
learnt in the neighbouring hamlets. 'The huſband. 
man comes in with his plough, and his weary oxen 
advance, hanging down their heads, with a flow and 
tardy pace, notwithſtanding the goad which. urges 
them cn. All the evils of labour end with the da 
The poppies, which ſleep, by the command of & 
Gods, ſheds over the earth, ſooth all gloomy cares 
by their charms, and hold all nature in a ſweet en- 
——— ; every one ſleeps without anticipating the 
cares of the morrow. Happy thoſe unambitious, miſ- 
truſtleſs, artleſs people, provided the Gods give them 
a good king who does not diſturb their» innocent 
Joys ! But how hornbly inhuman, to ravith from 
them, through motives of pride and ambition, the 
ſweet fruits of the earth, for which they are indebted: 
only to the bounty of nature, and the ſweat of their 
brows ! Nature alone out of her own fruitful boſom 
would draw all that is neceſſary tor an infinite number 
of temperate and laborious men ; but the pride and 
luxury of particular perſons reduce multitudes of 
others to a frightful ſtate of indigence. 

What ſhall 1 do, ſaid Idomeneus, if theſe people 
whom I ſhall diſperſe over a fertile country, neglect 
to cultivate it? Do, replied Mentor, quite the con- 
trary of what is commonly done. Rapacious and un- 
thinking princes make it their ſtudy to load thoſe of 
their ſubjects with taxes, who are moſt diligent and 
induſtrious to improve their eſtates, becauſe they 
hope to be paid by them with the greateſt eaſe; and 
they at the ſame time lay lighter. burdens on thoſe 
whom their own idleneſs renders more indigent. In- 
vert this evil method, which oppteſles the gocd, re- 
wards vice, and introduces a ſupineneſs as fatal to 
the king himſelf as to the whole ſtate. Lay taxes, 
muldcts, and even other ſevere penalties, if neceſſary, 
on thoſe who negle& their eſtates, juſt as you would 
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puniſh ſoldiers who ſhould forſake their poſt in war. 
On the contrary, grant favours and exemptions to 
growing families, and increaſe them in proportion to 
th2ir - diligence in cultivating their lands. Their fa- 
milies will quickly multiply, and they will all ſpirit up 
each other to labour, which will even become ho- 
nourable. The profeſſion of an huſbandman, being no 
longer born down by its numerous preſſures, will be 
no longer deſpiſed. The plough will be again eſteem- 
ed and held by victorious hands which have ſaved 
their country. It will not be leſs glorious for a man 
to cultivate the patrimony of his anceſtots during an 
happy peace, than to have bravely defended it in the 
troubles of war. The whole country will bloom 
again. Ceres will wear her crown of golden ears; Bac- 
chus, preſſing the grapes beneath his feet, will cauſe 
rivers of wine {weeter than nectar, to ſtream down 
the ſides of the mountains; the hollow valleys will 
echo with the concerts of {wains, who, beſide tranſ- 
parent brooks, will unite their pipes and their yoices, 
while their ſkipping flocks, fearleſs of wolves, crop 
th2 flowery herbage. 
Will you not be exceedingly happy, Idomeneus, in 
eing the ſource of ſo many bleſſings, and in cauſing 
io many people to live under the ſhelter of your name 
in ſuch a delightful tranquillity ? is not this glory 
more affecting than that of ravaging the earth, and 
ipreading every where, almoſt as much at home, 
even in the midſt of viftories, as among vanquiſhed 
foreigners, ſlaughter, contuſion, dejeQtion, e 
conſternation, cruel famine and deſpair? 
Happy the king, who is fo beloved of the Gods, 
and has a ſoul great enough to attempt thus to become 
the delight ot his people, and to preſent to all ages ſo 
charming a proſpect in his reign ! The whole earth, 
inſtead of fighting againſt his power, would throw it- 
ſelf at his feet, and beſe ech him to reign over it. 
Idomeneus anſwered, But when the people ſhall thus 
livein peace and plenty, pleaſures will corrupt them, 
and they will turn againſt me the very arms with which 
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I had furniſhed them. Be not afraid, ſaid Mentor, of 


this inconvenience it is only a pretence which is con- 
ſtantly alledged, to flatter piodigal princes who are 
deſirous to load their people with taxes, and it may be 
eaſily remedied. The laws which we have juſt eſtab- 
liſhed relating to agriculture, will render the life of 
your ſubjeQs laborious ; and they will have neceſſaties 
only in the midſt of their abundance, becauſe we ſup- 
preis all ſuch arts as furniſh ſuperfluities. Nay, this 
very abundance will be leflened by facilitating mar- 
riages and by the great increaſe of families. Eve 

family being numerous, and having but little land, 
will be obliged to cultivate it with inceſſant labour. It 
15 luxury and idleneſs which make people inſolent and 
rebellious. They will have bread indeed, and enough 


of it; but they will have nothing but the bread and 


the fruits which their own lands produce, and they 
earn with the ſweat of their brows. 

To keep your people in this moderation, you muſt 
forthwith ſettle the extent of ground which each family 
ſhall poſſeſs. You know that we have divided all your 
ſubjects into ſeven claſſes, according to their different 
conditions. Now no family in any claſs muſt be allowed 
to poſſeſs more land than is abſolute'y neceſſary to 
maintain the perſons of whom it is compoſed, This 
rule being inviolable, the nobles will not be able to 
make purchaſes from the poor : all will have lands; 
but each will have but very little, and be thereby ex- 
cited to cultivate it well. If in length of time Sa k 
ſhould be wanting at home, you may ſettle colonies 
abroad, which would extend the limits of this ſtate, 

I think alſo that you ought to take care not to let 
wine become too common in your kingdom. If too 
many vines have been planted, they muſt be plucked 
up. Wine is the ſource of the greateſt evils among the 
people; it is the cauſe of diſeaſes, quarrels, ſeditions, 
idleneſs, an averſion to labour, and family diſorders. 
Let wine therefore be preſerved as a kind of cordial, 
or very choice as 0 that is uſed only in ſacrifices and 
on very extraordinary feſtivals ; but expect not to 
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make ſo important a rule to be obſer ved, unleſs you 
yourſelf ſet an example of it. Moreover, you muſt cauſe 
the laws of Minos, relating to the education of chil- 
| dren, to be inviolably obſerved. Public ſchools muſt 
be eſtabliſhed, in which they muſt be taught to fear 
the Gods, to love their country, to reverence the laws, 
and to prefer honour to pleaſures and to life itſelf, 
Magiſtrates muſt be appointed to have an eye upon 
families and the manners of private perſons. * an 
eye upon them yourſelf; for you are not a king, that 
is, the ſhepherd of your people, but to watch over your 
flock both night and day. Thereby you will prevent 
an infinite number of diſorders and crimes. Thoſe 
which you cannot prevent, puniſh immediately with ſe- 
| verity, It is clemency to make examples at firſt which 


may ſtop the tide of iniquity. By a little blood ſhed in 


due time, a great deal is afterwards ſaved, and it makes a 
prince feared without being often ſevere. But how de- 
teſtable a maxim is it for him to think to find his ſafety 
only in the oppreſſion of his people! Not to inſtruct 
them, not to guide them to virtue, nor to make him- 
ſelf beloved by them, to terrify them into deſpair, to 
lay them under the dreadful neceſſity either not to 
breathe with freedom, or to ſhake off the yoke of his 
tyrannical ſway ; is this, I ſay, the way to reign eaſy? 
is this the path wh.ch leads to glory? | 
R2member that the countries in which the power 
of the ſovereign is moſt abſolute, are thoſe where the 
ſovereigns are leaſt powerful. They ſeize, they ruin 
every thing, they alone poſleſs the whole ſtate; but 
then the whole ſtate languiſhzs. The fields are un- 
tilled and almoſt deſert, the cities dwindle away daily, 
the ſprings of trade are dried up, and the king, who 
cannot be a king alone, and who is great but by 
means of his people, waſtes away gradually by the in- 


ſenſible waſting away of his ſubjects, from whom he 
derives his riches and power. His kingdom is drained of 
money and men, and this laſt lofs is the greateſt and the 
moſt irreparable. His abſolute power makes as many 


Laves as he has ſubjeRs : they flatter him, they ſeem to 
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adore him, they tremble at the leaſt glance of his eyes: 
bat when the leaſt revolution happens, this monſtrous 
power, which was carried to too violent an exceſs, can- 
not continue. It has no reſource in the hearts of the 
eople : it has wearied out and proyoked the whole 
3 politick; it conſtrains all the members of that 
body to pant after a change. At the firſt blow that is 
given it, the idol is thrown down, daſhed in pieces, and 
trampled under foot. Contempt, hatred, fear, reſent- 
ment, ſuſpicion, in ſhort, all the paſſions unite againſt 
ſo odious a power. The king, who in his vain pro- 
ſperity did not find a ſingle man bold enough to tell 
him the truth, will not find in his misfortunes a ſingle 
man who deigns to- excuſe him, or to defend him 
againſt his enemies. | 
After this diſcourſe, Idomeneus at Mentor's perſua- 
ſion made haſte to diſtribute the waſte lands, to ſtock 
them with the uſeleſs artificers, and to execute every 
thing that had been reſolved upon; reſerving only for 
the maſons the lands which he had allotted to them, 
and which they could not cultivate till they had 
finiſhed their woiks in the city. 
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domeneus relates to Mentor his confidence in Proteſi- 
laus, and the artifices of this favourite, who had 
conſpired with Timocrates to deſtroy Philocles, and 
to betray Idomeneus himſelf. He owns th ut being pre- 
judiced by theſe two men againſt Philocles, he had 
ordered Timocrates to go and kill him in an expedi- 
tion wherein he commanded his fleet ; that Timocra- 
tes having failed in his attempt, Philocles had ſpared 
his life, and retired to the ifle of Samos, afier having 
reſigned the command of the fleet to Polymenes, whom 
Idomeneus had appointed to ſucceed him by an order 
under his own hand ; and that notwuhſtanding 
Proteſilaus's treachery, he could not prevail on him- 
ſelf to part with him. 


ND now the fame of Idomeneus's mild and 

moderate reign allures from all parts crowds of 
people who come to incorporate themſelyes with 
his, and to ſeek their happineſs under ſo gentle a 
government. Already the fields, which had been 
lo long over-run with thorns and brambles, promiſe 
ich harveſts and fruits till then unknown ; the 


erh opens her boſom to the 3 and 
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8 her riches ts recompenſe the huſbandman; 
ope dawns every where. Flocks of ſheep are 
ſeen bounding on the graſs in the valleys and on 


the hills, and herds likewiſe of bulls and heifers 


that make the loity mountains echo with their low- 
ings :; theſe cattle fattened the fields. Mentor 
found the means of procuring them; tor he ad- 
viſed Idomeneus to make with the Peucetes, a 
neighbouring nation, an exchange of all the ſuper- 
fluous things which were no longer ſuffered in Sa- 
lentum, tor theſe flocks and herds which the Salen- 
tines wanted. 

At the ſame time the city and adjacent villages were 
full of lovely youths, who had long languiſhed in want, 
and had not foes to marry for fear of increaſing their 
miſeries. When they ſaw that Idomeneus enter- 
tained ſentiments of humanity, and was willing to be 
their father, they were no more apprehenſive ot hun- 
ger, or any other plagues which heaven inflicts on 
the earth, Nothing was now heard but ſhouts of joy, 
and the ſongs of ſwains and huſbandmen celebrat- 
ing their nuptials: inſomuch that one would have 
thought one had ſeen the God Fan with multitudes 
of Satyrs and Fauns interſperſed among the Nymphs, 
and dancing to their tuneful flutes in the ſhade. All 
was ſerene and ſmiling : but their joys were moderate, 
and their pleaſures only a refreſhment after long fa- 
tigues, wivch quickened and made them the purer, 

The old men, ſurpriſed to ſee what they durſt not 
hope for in the whole courſe of their long lives, wept 
through anexceſs of joy and love; and lifing up their 
trembling hands to, heaven, O great Jupiter, ſaid 
they, bleſs the king who reſembles you, and is the 
choiceſt preſent you ever beſtowed upon us. He is 
born for the good of mankind ; return him all the 
bleſſings we receive from him. Our children's chil- 
dren , deſcended from thefe marriages which he en- 
courages, will owe every thing, even their vey birth, 
to him, and he will truly be the father of all his ſub- 
jects. The lads and 1.Tes who married, expreſſed 
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cheir raptures by linging the praiſes of the author of 
their raviſhing joys. Their mouths, and their hearts 
{till more, were inceſſantly filled with his name; 
they thought themſelves happy in ſeeing, and were 
apprehenſive of loſing him; for every tamily would 
b:t:erly have bewailed his loſs. 

Upon this, Idomeneus owned to Mentor that he 
had never felt ſo ſenſible a pleaſure as that of Deng 
beloved, and of making ſo many people happy. 
could not have believed it, ſaid he; I thought that 
all the grandeur of princes conſiſted in making them- 
ſelves . that the reſt of mankind were born 
for them; and all I had heard of kings who were 
the darlings and delight of their people, ſeemed a 
meer fable to me: I am now convinced that it was 
true. But I muſt inform you how my heart was 
poiſoned in my very infancy with regard to regal 
authority, which was the cauſe of all the misfortunes 
of my lite. Hereupon Idomeneus began the follow- 
ing narration : 

Proteſilaus, who is a little older than I, was of 
all the young men he whom I loved the moſt : his 
iprightly daring temper hit my taſte. He entered 
into my pleaſures, he flattered my paſſions, and made 
me ſuſpicious of another young man, whoſe name 
was Philocles, whom I likewiſe loved. The latter 
teared the Gods, had a great ſoul, and commanded 
his paſſions; he placed greatneſs not in raiſing but 
in conquering himſelf, and in doing nothing mean, 
He often told me freely of my faults; and even when 
1 he durſt not ſpeak, his ſilence and the grief of his 
countenance gave me ſufficiently to underſtand what 
he meant to reproach me with. 

At firſt his ſincerity pleaſed me. I often proteſted 
to him, that I would hear and confide in him as 
long as I lived, in order to be preſerved from flat- 
terers. He told me all that I muſt do to tread in the 
ſteps of Minos, and to render my kingdom happy. 
He had not ſo profound a wiſdom as you, Mentor ; 
but I now perceive that his maxims — By 
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degrees the artifices of Proteſilaus, who was jealous 
and very ambitious, gave me a diſguſt of Philocles. 
The latter not being forward or officious, ſuffered 
th: other to get the aſcendant, and was contented 
with always telling the truth, when I was willing 
to hear it; for it was my good, and not his own ad- 
vancement, that he fought. 


| Proteſilaus inſenſibly perſuaded me that he was a 
* perſon of a moroſe and 2 temper, who cenſured 
J all my actions, and aſked nothing of me, becauſe his 
ride would not let him ſtoop to be obliged, and made 
Rim aſpire to the reputation of a man who is above all 
preferments. He added, that this young man, who 
told me ſo freely of my failings, ſpoke of them as 
freely to others; that he let people fee that he had very 
little eſteem for me; and that by thus leſſening my 
reputation, and by making a ſhew of an auſtere virtue, 
p be ſought to open himſelt a way to the throne. 


At firſt I could not believe that Philocles had any 
ſuch deſign ; for there is in true virtue a certain can- 
dour and ingenuity which can neither be counterfeited 
nor miſtaken, provided we conſider it with atten- 
tion. The perſeverance however of Philocles in con- 
demning my weakneſſes began to tire me; and Pro- 
teſilaus's complaiſance and unwearied diligence in 
finding me new pleaſures, made me ſtill more impa- 
tiently bear with the auſterity of the other, 


Mean time Proteſilaus, unable to brook my not 
crediting all his infinuations againſt his rival, relolved 
to ſpeak to me no more about him, but to convince 
me of their truth by ſomething ſtronger than words. 
He accompliſhed his deſign of deceiving me in the 
following nianner. He adviſed me to End Philocles 
to command a fleet which was to attack that of Car- 

j athus. In order to induce me to it, You know, faid 

? 24 that my commendations of him cannot be ſuſ- 
pected; I own that he has courage, and a genius for 
war; he will ſerve you better than any man, and I 
prefer your intereſt to all my reſentment againſt him, 
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I was extremely glad to find Proteſilaus's heart, 


to whom I had intruſted the adminiſtration of my 
moſt important affairs, ſo upright and juſt, I embraced 
him in a tranſport of joy, and thought myſelf ex- 
ceedingly happy in having repoſed all my confidence 
in one who ſeemed ſo much above —4 and ſelf- 
intereſt. But, alas ! how greatly are princes to be 

itied ! This man knew me better than I knew my- 
felt : he knew that kings are uſually ſuſpicious and 
indolent ; ſuſpicious through their continual expe- 
rience of the artifices of the corrupt perſons about 
them; and indolent, becauſe pleaſure tyranniſes over 
them, and they are habituated to have others to think 
for them, without taking the trouble of it themſelves. 
He was ſenſible therefore that it would not be diffi- 
cult tor him to make me ſuſpicious and jealous of a 
man who would not fail to perform great actions, 
eſpecially as his abſence works give him all oppor- 
tun ties of ſpreading ſnares for him. 

Philocles at his departure foreſaw what would be- 
fall him. Remember, ſaid he, that | ſhall no longer 
have it in my po mer to defend myſelf; that my ad- 
verſary only will have your ear; and that while I 
am ſerving you at the hazard of my life, I ſhall run 
the riſk of having no recompenſe but your diſpleaſure. 
You are miſteken, ſaid I; Proteſilaus does not ſpeak 
of you as you do of him; he praiſes you, he eſteems 
you, he thinks you worthy of the moſt important em- 
ployments. Should he offer to ſay any thing againſt 
you, he would loſe my confiderice. Fear 8 go 
your ways, and mind only to ſerve me well. He de- 
parted, and left me in a ſtrange ſituation. 

I muſt confeſs, Mentor, that I plainly ſaw how 
neceſlary it was for me to have ſeyeral perſons to con- 
ſult, and that nothing was more prejudicial either to 
my reputation or the proſperity of my affairs, than 
to give myſelf up to one only. I had experienced 
that the wiſe counſels of Philocles had ſaved me from 
ſeveral dangerous errors, into which Proteſilaus's 
haughtineſs would have made me fall. 1 clearly per- 
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ceived that there was in Philocles a fund of probity 
and juſt principle, which was not ſo viſible in Pro- 
teſilaus; but I had ſuffered the latter to aſſume a 
certain peremptory air, which I now could hardly re- 
ſiſt. I was tired with being continually between two 
men whom 1 could not reconcile; and in this irk- 
ſome ſituation was ſo weak as to chooſe rather to run 
the riſk of prejudicing my affairs, than not to enjoy 
my liberty. I durſt not even tell _ the ſhameful 
motive of this reſolution; and yet this ſhameful mo- 
tive, which I dared not diſcover, operated ſecretly 
in the bottom of my heart, and was the true ſpring 
of all my actions. 

Philocles ſurpriſed the enemies, obtained a compleat 
victory, and was haſtening to return, in order to pre- 
vent the ill offices of which he was apprehenſive. But 
Proteſilaus, who had not yet had time to deceive me, 
wrote him word that I ordered him to make a deſcent 
on the iſle of Carpathus, to reap the fruits of his vic- 
tory. And indeed he had perſuaded me that I might 
* make a conqueſt of that iſland; but then he 
managed matters ſo, that Philocles wanted ſeveral 
things which were neceſſary to ſuch an enterpriſe, 
and tied him down to certain orders which occaſion- 
ed various diſappointments in the execution of it. 

Mean while he made uſe of a very corrupt domeſ- 
tic of mine, who took notice of the minuteſt things, 
to give him an account of them; though they appear- 
ed ſeldom to ſee each other, and never to agree 
in any thing. This domeſtic, whoſe name was i. 
mocrates, came one day to tell me as an important 
ſecret, that he had diſcovered a very dangerous affair. 
Philocles, ſaid he, deſigns to make uſe of your naval 
forces to render himſelf king of the iſland of Carpa- 

thus. The commanders of the troops are his crea- 
' tures ; all the ſoldiers are won over by his profuſe 
liberalities, and yet more by the pernicious deen 


ouſneſs in which he permits them to live. He is 
puffed up with his victory. Here is a letter he wrote 
to one of his friends about his project of making 
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himſelf king, which it is impoſſible to doubt of after 
ſo evident a proof. 

I read the vey and it ſeemed to me to be Philo- 
cles's hand, which Proteſilaus and Timocrates had 
counterfeited with great exactneſs. This letter threw 
me into a ſtrange ſurpriſe. I read it again and again, 
and could not . myſelf that it was written by 
Philocles, when I recalled to my troubled mind all the 
ſtrong proofs he had given me of his diſintereſtedneſs 
and integrity. And yet what could I do? how could 
I not credit a letter, in which I thought I certainly, 
knew the hand-writing of Philocles ? 

When Timocrates ſaw that I could no longer with- 
ſtand his artifice, he puſhed it yet further. May I 


preſume, {aid he with ſome heſitation, to deſire you 


to take notice of one particular in this letter? Philo- 
cles tells his friend that he may talk in confidence 
with Proteſilaus concerning ſomething which he ex- 
preſſes only in a cypher 15 — is certainly en- 


gaged in the deſign of Philocles, and they are recon- 


ciled at your expence. You know that it was Prote- 
filaus who a you to fend Philocles againſt the 
Carpathians. Hes has lately ceaſed to ſpeak againſt 
him as he often did heretofore. On the contrary, he 
extolls him, he excuſes him, on all occaſions : they 
for ſome time viſited each other with great civility. 
Without doubt Proteſilaus has concerted meaſures 
with Philocles to ſhare the conqueſt of Carpathus 
with him. You yourſelf know how he preſſed the 
undertaking” of this enterpriſe contrary to all rules, 
and that he expoſes your naval forces to deſtruction, 
to gratify his ambition, Do you believe that he 
would be thus ſubſervient to that of Philocles, if 
there were ſtill a miſunderſtanding between them ? 
No, no, there is no doubt but that they are cloſely 
united together to raiſe themſelves to an high pitch 
of power, and perhaps to ſubvert the very throne 
on which you yourſelf reign. In ſpeaking to you in 
this manner, I know that I L myſelf to their 
reſentment, if, notwithſtanding my ſincere advice, 
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you {till leave your authority in their hands, But no 
matter, provided I tell you the truth. 

Theſe laſt words of Timocrates made a deep im- 

reſſion upon me. I no longer doubted of the trea- 
2 of Philocles, and miſtruſted Proteſilaus as his 
friend. Timocrates in the mean while was inceſſant- 
ly ſeying, If you wait till Philocles has conquered 
the iſle of Carpathus, it will be too late to put a ſtop 
to his deſigns. Haſten therefore to make ſure of 
him while you can. I was ſhocked at the deep diſ- 
ſimulation of men, and knew no longer in whom to 
confide; for having diſcovered Philocles's treachery, 
there was not a man on the earth whoſe virtue could 
cure me of my ſuſpicions. I reſolved to put the per- 
fidious wretch to death as ſoon as poſiuble z but I 
dreaded Proteſilaus, and knew not what to do with 
regard to him: I was afraid to find him guilty, and 
afraid likewiſe to truſt him. 

At length I could not help telling him, in my 
confuſion, that I was grown jealous of Philocles. He 
f:emed ſurpriſed at it; he repreſented to me his up- 
Tight and moderate conduct; he magnified his ſer- 
| vices; in a word, he did all that was neceſſary to 
convince me that he had too good an underſtanding 
with him. On the other ſide, Timocrates loſt no 
opportunity to make me take notice of their friend- 
1hip, and to induce me to deſtroy Philocles, while 
it was in my power to do it. See, my deareſt Men- 
tor, how unhappy kings are, and how liable to be 
made the tools even of thoſe who ſeem to tremble 
at their feet. ö 

I thought I ſhould act a maſter- piece of policy, 
and diſconcert the meaſures of Proteſilaus, by pri- 
vately ſending Timocrates to the fleet to put Phi- 
locles to death, Proteſilaus played the hypocrite to 
the laſt, and deceived me the more effectually, the 
more naturally he acted the part of one who is de- 
ceived himſelf, Timocrates departed, and found 
Philocles under great difficulties in his deſcent. He 


gas in want of every thing; for Proteſilaus, not 
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knowing whether his forged letter would effe& the 
ruin of his enemy, was willing to have another ex- 
pedient ready at the ſame time, the miſcarriage of 
an enterpriſe of which he had given me very raiſed 
expectations, and could not fail to irritate me againſt 
Philocles. The latter ſuſtained this difficult war by his 
courage, capacity, and the love which the ſoldiers 
had for him. Though the whole army knew that this 
deſcent was raſh, and would be fatal to the Cretans, 
yet every one laboured as much to make it ſucceed, 
as if his lite and happineſs depended on his ſuccels : 
every one was contented hourly to hazard his life 
under a leader ſo wiſe and ſo intent on making him- 
telf beloved. * 

Timocrates had every thing to apprehend in at- 
2 to hes e a general in the midſt of an 
army who ſo paſſionately loved him; but mad am- 
bition is blind. Timocrates thought nothing difficult 
to gratify Proteſilaus, with whom he imagined he 
ſhould ſhare an abſolute dominion over me atter the 
death of Philocles ; and Proteſilaus could not bear 
a man of probity, whoſe very ſight was a ſecret re- 
proach to his crimes, and « & y opening my eyes 
might ruin all his projects. 


Timocrates ſeduced two captains who were con- 


tinually with Philocles ; he promiſed them great re- 
wards in my name, and then told Philocles that he 
came by my order to acquaint him with ſome ſecret 
affairs, which he was to communicate to him in the 
preſence of theſe two captains only. Whereupon Phi- 
locles having ſhut himſelf up with them, Timocrates 
ſtabbed him with a poniard but it flipt aſide, and 
did not penetrate far. Philocles, with great compoſure 
of mind, wreſted it from him, and made uſe of it 
againſt him and the other two; and calling out at the 
ſame time, ſome ſoldiers ran to the door, broke it 


open, and diſengaged Philocles from the hands of the 


three aſſaſſins, who being confuſed, had made but a 
weak attack upon him. They were ſeized, and ſhould 
have been torn in pieces by the enraged army, had 
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not Philocles withheld them. He then took Timocrates 
aſide, and aſked him who had put him upon commit- 
ting ſo black a deed. Timocrates, terrified with the ap- 
prehenſion of death, immediately ſhewed him the or- 
der I had given him under my own hand to kill Philo- 
cles; and, as traitors are always cowards, endeavoured 
to ſave his life by diſcovering Proteſilaus's treachery, 
Philocles, though he was ſhocked at finding fo 
much malice in mankind, acted a very moderate 
part. He declared to the whole army that Timocra- 
tes was innocent; he provided for his ſafety, and 
ſent him back to Crete. He then reſigned the charge 
of the army to Polymenes, whom 1 had appointed 
by an order written with my own hand, to command 
when Philocles ſhould be flain. And Jaſtly, having 
exhorted the ſoldiers to continue faithful in their al- 
legiance to me, he went by night on board a ſmall 
bark, which carried him to the iſle of Samos, where 
he now lives in peace, poverty and ſolitude; making 
ſtatues to get his bein, and not caring to hear ot 
falſe and unjuſt men, but eſpecially of kings, whom 
of all men he deems the blindeſt and moſt unhappy. 
Here Mentor interrupted Idomeneus. Well, faid 
he, were you long in diſcovering the truth ? No, re- 
plied Idomeneus : I perceived by degrees the artifices 
of Proteſilaus and Timocrates : they quarrelled with 
each other ( for the wicked find it very difficult to 
continue united), and their diſſention plainly ſh-wed 
me the deep abyis into which they had plunged me. 
Well, anſwered Mentor, did you not reſolve to get 
rid of them both ? Alas ! replied Idomeneus, are 
you ignorant of the weakneſſes and difficuities which 
princes labour under? When they have once delivered 
themſelves up to corrupt and preſumptuous men, who 
have art enough to make themſelves neceſſary, they 
can no longer hope for the leaſt freedom. Thoſe 
whom they deſpiſe moſt, are the very perſons 
whom they treat beſt, and on whom they heap 
their favours. I abhorred Protefilaus, and yet I con- 
tinued him in his power. Strange illuſion ! I was 
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overjoyed that I knew him, and yet had not reſo- 
lution enough to reſume the authority I had given him. 
Beſides, 1 found him good natured, complaiſant, in- 
duſtrious in flattering my paſſions, zealous for my in- 
tereſt; in ſhort, I found reaſons to excuſe my weak- 
neſs to myſelf, becauſe I was a ſtranger to true vir- 
tue, for want of chooſing men of probity to conduct 
my affairs. I thought that there were none on the 
earth, and that integrity was only a beautiful phan- 
tom. What ſignifies it, ſaid I, to make a great ſtir 
to get out of the hands of one corrupt man, only to 
fall into thoſe of another, who will not be more 
diſintereſted nor more ſincere than he? Mean time 
the fleet under the command of Polymenes returned, 
I thought no more of the conqueſt of the iſle of Car- 
athus, and Proteſilaus could not diſſemble ſo deep- 
| , but that I diſcovered how vexed he was to hear 
that Philocles was ſafe in Samos. | 
Mentor interrupted Idomeneus in order to aſk 
him, if he continued, after ſo black a piece of trea- 
chery, to intruſt all his affairs to Proteſilaus. I was, 
replied Idomeneus, too averſe to buſineſs, and too 
ſupine to be able to get out of his hands; for I then 
muſt have diſconcerted the ſcheme I had laid down 
for my own eaſe, and have been at the trouble of 
inſtruging ſomebody elſe, which I had not reſolu- 
tion enough to undertake : I rather choſe to ſhut m 
eyes, that I might not ſee Proteſilaus's artifices; and 
only eaſed my mind by letting ſome of my particular 
confidents know, that I was not a ſtranger to his vil- 
lanies. Thus did I fancy that I was but half de- 
ceived, ſince I knew that I was deceived. Some- 
times, however, I made Proteſilaus himſelf ſenſible 
that I bore his yoke with impatience ; and often 
took a pleaſure in contradicting him, in publickly 
cenſuring ſome of his actions, and in determinin 
contrary to his opinion; but as he knew my oth 
and ſupineneſs, he gave himſelf no concern about 
any diſcontent of mine. He obſtinately returned to 
the attack, ſometimes in an n, nl {ome- 
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times in a cringing and inſinuating way. And when 
he perceived hae f was exaſperated againſt him, he 
then particularly doubled his diligence to furniſh new 
amuſements which were likely to mollify or embark 
me in ſome affair, wherein he might have an oppor- 
tunity to render himſelf neceſſary, and display his 
zeal tor my honour. 

Though I was upon my guard againſt him, yet 
this way of ſoothing my paſſions always got the bet- 
ter of me. He knew my ſecrets; he eaſed me under. 
my difficulties; he made every wy tremble at m 
power In ſhort, I could not reſolve to part wit 

im; and, by maintaining him in his poſt, I put it 
out of the power of all honeſt men to Now me my 
true intereſt, From this time there was no freedom 
of ſpeech in my counſels; truth fled far from me; 
and error, which payes the way to the downfall of 
princes, was a 11 upon me for having ſacri- 
ficed Philocles to Proteſilaus's cruel ambition. Even 
they who had moſt zeal for my perſon and the good 
ot the ſtate, thought themſelves under no obligation 
to undeceive me, after ſo dreadful an example. 1 
myſelf, dear Mentor, was afraid left truth ſhould 
break through the cloud, and reach even to me, in 
ſpite of all my flatterers ; tor not having the reſolu- 
tion to follow it, its light was troubleſome to me : 
and then I was conſcious that it would have occa- 
toned me the bittereſt compunction, and not have reſ- 
cued me from ſo unhappy a ſituation. My effeminacy, 
and the aſcendant which Proteſilaus had inſenſib 
gained over me, plunged me into a kind of deſpair 
of eyer recovering my liberty. I was unwilling to 
view my ſhameful condition myſelf, or to ſuffer others 
to do it. You know, my dear Mentor, the vain pride 
and falſe glory in which kings are bred up; they will 
never be in the wrong. To hide one fault they com- 
mit a hundred. Rather than own that they are miſ- 
taken, and give themſelves the trouble of 8 
their errors, they ſuffer themſelves to be deluded al 


their lives long. Such is the condition of weak and 
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indolent princes, and ſuch was mine preciſely, when 
I was obliged to go to the ſiege of Troy. 


At my departure I left the management of my 
affairs to Proteſilaus, and he 233 in my abſence 
with pride and inhumanity. The whole kingdom of 
Crete groaned under his tyranny ; but nobody durſt 
ſend me word of the oppreſſion of my people; know- 
ing that I was afraid of ſeeing the truth, and that I 
gave up to Proteſilaus's cruelty all who ventured to 
ſpeak againſt him. But the more fearful people were 
of diſcovering the evil, the more violent it grew. He 
afterwards conſtrained me to diſmiſs the valiant Me- 
rion, who had attended me with great gory to the 
ſiege of Troy, He was grown jealous of him, as he 
was of all whom I loved, and who gave any proofs 
of virtue. 


You muſt know, my dear Mentor, that this is the 
ſource of all my misfortunes. It was not ſo much 
my ſon's death that occaſioned the revolt of the Cre- 
tans, as the vengeance of the Gods, who were in- 
cenſed at my crimes, and the hatred of the people, 
which — had drawn upon me. When I ſhed 
my ſon's blood, the Cretans, tired of my rigorous 
government, had loſt all patience; and the horror 
of this laſt ation only induced them to make a pub- 
lic diſcovery of what long ſince had been concealed in 
their hearts. 


Timocrates attended me to the ſiege of Troy, and 
gave an account privately in his letters to Proteſilaus 
of all the diſcoveries he could make. I plainly per- 
ceived my thraldom, but endeavoured not to think 
of it, deſpairing of a remedy. When the Cretans re- 
volted at my arrival, Proteſilaus and Timocrates 
were the firſt who fled. They would without doubt 
have deſeited me, had I not been conſtrained to fly 
almoſt as ſoon as they. Be aſſured, my dear Mentor, 
that men who are iniolent in proſperity, are always 
the moſt abje&t cowards in A ik Their heads 
turn as ſoon as abſolute power forſakes them; they 
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become as cringing as they were proud, and paſs in 
a a moment from one extreme to the other. 

Mentor ſad to Idomeneus, But whence comes it, 
as you ſo thoroughly know theſe two wicked men, 
that you ſtill keep them about you, as 1 ſee = 
do? I am not ſurpriſed at their following you, as they 
could do nothing better for their own intereſt, and J 
think that you have done a generous action in afford- 
ing them an aſylum in your new ſettlement ; but 
why do you deliver yourlelf up to them again after 
ſo many fatal trials ? 

You know not, anſwered Idomeneus, how uſeleſs 
all experience is to effeminate, ſupine, and unthink- 
ing princes. They are diſſatisfied with all things, and 
have not courage to redreſs any thing. So many years 
of familiarity were chains of iron which linked me to 
theſe two men, who beſet me every hour. S:ncel have 
been here, they have put me upon the exceſſive ex- 
pences which you have ſeen; they have exhauſted 
this riſing ſtate ; they have drawn this war upon me, 
which but for you I ſhould have ſunk under. I ſhould 
ſoon have experienced at Salentum the ſame misfor- 
tunes which I ſuffered in Crete; but you at length 
have opened my eyes, and inſpired me with the cou- 
rage I wanted, to deliver myſelf from bondage. 1 
know not what you have done to me; but ſince you 
have been here, I find myſelf quite another man. 

Mentor then aſked Idomeneus, how Proteſilaus be- 
haved in the preſent change of affairs. Nothing is 
more artful, replied Idomeneus, than his conduct 
ſince your arrival. At firſt he uſed all indirect methods 
to make me ſuſpicious. He himſelf, indeed, ſaid no- 
munen you, but ſeveral perſons came and told 
me that theſe two ſtrangers were much to be feared. 
One, faid they, is the ſon of the deceitful Ulyſſes ; 
the other wears a diſguiſe, and has a deep head : they 
are uſed to wander from kngdom to kingdom; and 
who knows that they have not formed {ome deſign 
upon this? Theſe adventurers themſelves relate that 
they have cauſed great confuſions in the countries 
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through which they have paſſed. Ours is an infant 


unſettled ſtate, and the leaſt commotions might over- 
turn it. 


Proteſilaus ſaid nothing, but he endeavoured to 


make me ſee the danger and extravagance of all the 
reformations which you made me undertake. M 
own intereſt was the argument he made uſe of. If 
you let your ſubjeQs abound, ſaid he, they will work 
no longer, but grow proud, intraQtable, and be al- 
ways ready to revolt, Nothing but weakneſs and 
poverty makes them pliable, and hinders them from 
reſiſting authority. He has often endeavoured to re- 
ſume his former aſcendant over me, covering it with 
a pretended zeal for my fervice. By eaſing the peo- 
| ple, ſaid he, you debaſe the royal power, and there- 

y do the people themſelves an irreparable injury ; 
for it is neceſſary for your own quiet that they ſhould 
be kept humble. | 

To all this I anſwered, that I ſhould eafily keep 
the people firm in their allegiance to me by making 
yl eloved by them; by remitting nothing of my 
authority, though I lightened their burden; by reſo- 
lutely puniſhing all offenders; by giving children a 
good education, and by being ſtri in keeping all my 
ſubjects up to a plain, ſober and laborious life. How ! 
ſaid I, is it not poſſible to make people obedient with- 
out ſtarving them to death? What inhumanity ! what 
brutal policy ! How many nations do we ſee oy 
governed and yet loyal to their princes! That whic 
cauſes rebellions, is the reſtleſs ambition of the gran- 
dees of a ſtate, when they are intruſted with too 
much power, and their — * ſuffered to ſtretch be- 
yond bounds; it is the neglecting to puniſh the licen- 
tiouſneſs of other orders in the ſtate; it is the mul- 
titude of the great and the vulgar who live in luxury, 


in pomp and idleneſs; it is the too great number of 


military men, who have neglected all the employ- 
ments which are uſeful in time of peace; in ſhort, it 
is the deſpair of the injured people ; it is the cruelty 
and pride of princes, and their luxury, which makes 
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them incapable of watching over the members of the 
ſtate, in order to prevent diſturbances. Theſe are the 
cauſes of rebellions, and not the permitting the la- 
bourer to eat the bread in peace, which he has earned 
by the ſweat of his brows. 

When Proteſilaus ſaw that I was immoveable in 
theſe maxims, he took a courſe quite contrary to his 
former, and began to act agreeable to principles which 
he could not deſtroy ; pretending to reliſh them, to be 
convinced of their truth, and to be obliged to me tor 
having enlightened his underſtanding in theſe mat- 
ters. He anticipates all my deſires to eaſe the poor, 
and is the fuſt to repreſent their wants to me, and to 
cry out againſt extrayagance. You yourſelf know 
that he praiſes you, that he pretends to repole a con- 
fidence in you, and does every thing to pleaſe you. 
As for Timocrates, he begins to loſe the good graces 
of Proteſilaus, having had thoughts ot rendering 
himſelf independent. Protelilane is jealous of him, 
and it was partly by their differences that I diſcovered 
their perfi dy. 

Have you then, ſaid Mentor to Idomeneus with 
a ſmile, been ſo weak as to ſuffer yourſelf to be ty- 
ranniſed over for ſo many years by two traitors, 
whoſe treaſons you knew! Ah! you know not, re- 
plied Idomeneus, the aſcendant which artful men 
have over a weak and indolent prince, who gives up 
the management of his affairs to them. Beſides, I 
have told you already, that Proteſilaus now enters 
into all your ichemes tor the public good. 

Mentor with a grave air proceeded thus: I but too 
plainly ſee how much the wicked prevail over the 
good in the courts of kings: you are a ſad example 
of it. But you fay that I have opened your eyes 
as to Proteſilaus, and yet they are {till ſo tar cloſed, 
as to leave the adminiſtration of your affairs to him, 
though he is not worthy to live. Know that the 
wicked are not incap#ble of doing good: they do 
that, or evil, indifi-rently, when it ſubſerves their 
ambition, They do themielyes no violence in com- 
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mitting evil, becauſe no ſentiment of goodneſs, nor 
no principle of virtue withholds them; neither is it 
any pain to them to do good, becauſe their depravity 
inclines them to do it in order to ſeem good, and 
thereby impoſe upon the reſt of mankind Properly 
ſpeaking, they are incapable of virtue, though they 
appear to practiſe it; but to the reſt of their vices 
they are capable of adding hypocriſy, the moſt de- 
teſtable of all. As long as you are abſolutely deter- 
mined to do good, Proteſilaus will be ready to do it 
alſo, in order to preſerve his 2uthority ; but it he 
finds you ever ſo little inclined to {lacken, he will uſe 
all arts to make you relapſe into your errors, that he 
may be at liberty to reſume his fraudful and cruel diſ- 
ws” Foo Can you live with honour and in peace, 
while ſuch an one is hourly about you, and you know 
that the wiſe, the faithful Philocles lives in poverty and 
diſgrace in the iſland of Samos? | | 
You ingenuouſly acknowledge, Idomeneus, thay 
bold and wily men who are preſent, have an abſolute 
aſcendant over weak princes; but you ought to add, 
that princes labour under another and no leſs an un- 
happineſs, the eaſily forgetting the virtue and ſervices 
of the abſent. The multitudes who ſurround princes, 
are the cauſe that no one makes a deep impreſſion 
upon them: they are ſtruck only with what is pre- 
ſent and flatters them; every thing elſe is ſoon ef- 
faced. Virtue eſpecially but ſlightly affects them, be- 
cauſe virtue, inſtead of flattering them, contradicts 
and condemns them for their follies. And is it any 
wonder that they are not beloved, ſince they love 
nothing but their grandeur and their pleaſures? 
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Mentor prevails on Idomeneus to ſend Proteſilaus and 


Timocrates to the iſle of Samos, and to recall Phi- 
locles, in order to renlace him with honour near his 
perſon. Fegefippus, who is Charged with this com- 
miſſion, executes it with joy. He arrives with theſe 
two men at Samos, where he finds his friend Philo- 


cles contentedly leading an indigent and ſolitary 


life. Philocles does not conſent without much re- 
Iufance to return to his countrymen ; but when ht 
knows that it is the pleaſure of the Gods, he em- 
berks with Hegeſippus, and arrives at Salentum, 
where IJdomeneus, who is no longer the ſame man, 
receives him in à friendly manner. 


H AVING ſpoken theſe words, Mentor con- 


vinced Idomeneus that it was neceſſary to put 


away Proteſilaus and Timocrates, as ſoon as poſſible, 
and to recall Philocles. The only difficulty which 
withheld the king from it, was his apprehenſion of 
the ſeverity of Philocles. I own, ſaid he, that I can- 
not help being a little apprehenſive of his return, 
though I love and eſteem him. I have from m 

earlieſt youth been accuſtomed to praiſes, to an of- 
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ficiouſneſs and complaiſance which I cannot hope to 
find in Philocles. Whenever I did any thing which 
he diſliked, his gloomy looks ſufficiently ſh-wed that 
he condemned me; and when he was in private with 
me, his manners, though reſpectful and decent, were 
"_ and auſtere, 

o you not obſerve, anſwered Mentor, that princes 
who are corrupted by flattery, think every thing rough 
and auſtere which is free and ingenuous? Nay, they 
go ſo far as to imagine that a man is not 3 for 
their ſervice, and is an enemy to their authority, who 
has not a flaviſh ſoul, and is not apt to flatter them 
in an unrighteous uſe of their power. All freedom 
and generoſity of ſpeech appears to them inſolent, 
cenſorious, and ſeditious. They are ſo delicate, that 
every thing which is not flattery, galls and provok-s 
them. But let us go farther. Su poſing that Phi- 
locles is rough and auſtere, is not his auſterity more 
valuable than the pernicious adulation of your coun- 
ſellors? Where will you find a man without failing: ? 
And is not the failing of telling you the truth to. 
freely, that which you ought to apprehend the leaſt ? 
Or rather, is it not a failing which is neceſſary to 
correct yours, and to overcome that antipathy to the 
truth which flattery has given you? You ſtand in 
need of a man who loves nothing but truth ; who 
loves you more than you love yourſelf; who will tell 
you the truth whether you will or not, and force 
your intrenchments ; and Philocles is this neceſſary 
man. Remember that a prince is exceedingly happy, 
if one ſuch generous perſon, who is the moſt pre- 
cious treaſure of his kingdom, be born in his reign ; 
and that the greateſt puniſhment which he has to ap- 
prehend from the Gods, is the loſing ſuch an one, 
if he renders himſelf unworthy of him for want of 
knowing how to make a proper uſe of him. As for the 
failings of men of virtue, you ſhould contrive means 
to know them, but ſhould not let them deprive you 
of their ſervice. ReQify them, but never give your- 


felf blindly up to their indiſcreet zeal. Give them 
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a favourable hearing, honour their virtue, let the 
public ſee that you know how to diſtinguiſh it; and 
above all, take care to be no longer what you have 
hitherto been. Princes who have been ſpoiled as you 
were, contenting themſelves with deſpiſing corrupt 
men, make no e to employ them, and to hea 
benefits upon them. On the other hand, they boat 
that they can diſtinguiſh men of virtue, but they give 
them only empty praiſes; not daring to truſt them 
with employments, nor to admit them into their fa- 
miliarity, nor to heſtow fayours upon them. 

Hereupon Idomeneus faid, that he was aſhamed of 
having ſo long delayed to deliver oppreit innocence, 
and to puniſh thoſe who had impoſed vpon him. And 
Mentor had now no difhculty at all to determine the 
king to diſcard his favourite; for as ſoon as favourites 
are rendered ſuſpected and troubleſome to their maſter, 
the weary and embarrailed prince ſeeks on!y to get rid 
of them. His friendſhip vaniſhes, ſervices are for- 
gotten, and the fall of fayourites gives him no pain 
at all, provided he ſees them no more. 

The king immediately gave ſecret orders to Hegeſip- 

us, who was one of the principal of his houſ- 
Fold. to arreſt Proteſilaus and Timocrates, and to con- 
vey them in ſafety to the iſland of Samos, to leave 
them there, and to bring back Philocles from this 
place of his exile. Hegeſippus, ſurpriſed at this com- 
miſſion, could not help weeping Ge joy. Now, faid 
he to the king, you are going to win the hearts of 
your ſubjeQs. Theſe two men have been the cauſe of 
. all your misfortunes and of all thoſe of your people. 
For theſe twenty years have all men of virtue groaned 
under them, and their tyranny was ſo cruel, that they 
hardly durſt even do fo : they bear down all who at- 
tempt to come at you by any canal but theirs. 

Hegeſippus then diſcovered to the king a great 
number of perfidious and inhuman actions committed 
by theſe two men, which had never come to Idome- 
neus's ear, becauſe nobody durſt accuſe them. He 
gave him an account likewiſe of his diſcoyery of 3 
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ſecret conſpiracy to deſtroy Mentor. The king 


ſhivered with horror at what he heard. 

Hegeſippus haſtened to ſeize Proteſilaus in his 
houſe. It was not ſo large, but more commodious 
and pleaſanter than the king's. The architecture was 
in a better taſte, and Proteſilaus had embeil ſhed it 
with the riches he had extracted out ot the blood of 
the unfoitunate. He happened at that time to be in 
a marble ſaloon near his baths, negligently lying on 
a purple couch embroidered with gold; he ſeemed 
weary and (ſpent with his toils, and his eyes and 
brows diſcovered I know not what of trouble, of 
melancholy and wildneſs. The great officers of ſtate 
were ranged around h.m on carpets, adjuſting their 
faces to his, and obſervant even of the minuteſt 
glance of his eyes. His mouth was hardly open, 
wh-n every body cried out with admiration of what 
he was going to ſay. One of the principal perſons. 
of the company repeated to him wth ridiculous ex- 
aggerations, what Proteſilaus himſeif had done for 
the king. Another aſſured him that Jupiter having 
deceived his mother had begotten him, and that he 
was the fon of the father of the Gods. A poet came 
and ſung verſes to him, wherein he affirmed that Pro- 
teſilaus, being taught by the muſes, had equalled 
Apollo himſelf in all the various works of wit. Ano- 
ther poet, yet more baſe and impudent, ſtyled him 
in his verſes the inventor of the polite arts, and the 
father of the people whom he readered happy, and 
deſcribed him with the horn of plenty in his hand, 


Proteſilaus heard all theſe praiſes with a cold, heed- 


leſs, and ſcornful air, like a man who is very conſci- 
ous that he merits yet greater, and that he is oo con- 
deſcending in ſuffering himſelf to be praiſed. There 
was a flatterer who took the liberty to whiſper in his 
ear a ſarcaſm againſt the policy which Mentor was 
endeayouring to eſtabliſh, Proteſilaus ſmiled, and the 
whole aſſembly burſt out into a laugh, though it was 
impoſſible for the greater part of them to know what 

had been (aid ; but Protefilaus reſuming his ſevere 
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and haughty air, every one was awed and ſilent 
again. Several of the nobles waited for the happy 
moment when Proteſilaus might condeſcend to come 
and hear them, and ſeemed anxious and confounded 
becauſe they had ſome favours to aſk of him. Their 
ſuppliant poſture ſpoke for them. They appeared as 
ſubmiſhve as a mother at the foot of the altar, implor- 
ing the Gods to reſtore her only ſon to health, All 
ſeemed pleaſed, and to love and admire Proteſilaus, 
though they kacrboured in their hearts an implacable 
enmity againſt him. 

At this very inſtant Hegeſippus enters, ſeizes Pro- 
teſilaus's ſword, and tells him that he was going by 
the king's command to carry him to the iſland of Sa- 
mos. At theſe wo: ds all Proteſilaus's arrogance fell 
like a looſened rock from the top of a ſteep moun- 
tain. Lo! he now throws himſelf quaking with fear 
at Hegeſippus's feet, he weeps, he falters, he ſtam- 
mers, he trembles, he embraces the knees of a man 
whom an hour before he did not deign to honour 
with a Jook. All his flatterers ſeeing him ruined 
paſt redemption, changed their adulations into mer- 
eileſs inſults, 


Hegeſippus would not allow him time either to take 


a laſt farewell of his family, or to fetch ſome private 
papers. Every thing was ſeized, and carried to the 
king. Timocrates being arreſted at the ſame time, 
was extremely ſurpriſed; for he imagined, as he had 
quarrelled with Proteſilaus, that he could not be in- 
volyed in his ruin. They depart in a bark which was 
got ready for them, and arrive at Samos, where He- 
geſippus leaves theſe two wretches; and to fill up 
the meaſure of their misfortunes, he leaves them to- 
gether, Here they furiouſly reproach each other with 
the crimes they had committed, and which were the 
cauſe of their fall; deſpairing of ever ſeeing Salen- 
tum again, and condemned to live far from their 
wives and their children; 1 do not ſay far from their 
friends, for they had none. The very men who had 
ſpeat ſo many years in pomp and pleaſure, being now 
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left in an unknown country, where they had no 
means of getting their bread but by their labour, 
were, like two wild beaſts, continually ready to tear 
each other in pieces. 

Hegeſippus in the mean time inquired in what 
part of the iſland Philocles lived, and was told that it 
Was on A mountain at a good diſtance from the city's 
where a cave ſerved him io dw-ll in. Every body 
ſpoke with admiration of this ſtranger. Since he has 
been in this iſland, ſaid they, he has offended no- 
body. Every one admires his patience, his labour, 
and tranquillity of mind. Though he has nothing, 
he always ſeems ſatisfied; and though he lives here 
quite out of the way of buſineſs, deſtitute of mone 
and without authority, yer he obliges all who de- 
ſerve it, and has a thouſand ingenious ways of doing 
good offices to all his neighbours. 

Hegeſippus goes towards the cave, and finds it 
open and empty ; for Philocles's 3 and ſimpli- 
city of manners were ſo great, that he had no occa- 
ſion to ſhut the door when he went out. A coarſe 
bulruſh-mat ſerved him for a bed. He ſeldom kind- 
led a fire, becauſe he eat nothing dreſſed; liv- 
ing all the ſummer on freſh-gathered fruits, and on 
dates and dried figs in the winter; and og his 
thirſt at a fountain which poured in cryſtal ſheets 
from a rock. He had nothing in his cave but carv- 
ing tools, and a few books which he read at ſet 
hours, not to embelliſh his wit or gratify his curio- 
ſity, but to inform his mind when he unbent it from 
labour, and to learn to be good. As for ſculpture, 
he applied himſelf to it only for the ſake of exerciſe, 
to avoid idleneſs, and to get his bread without being 
obliged to any body. vt 

Hegelipbus, as he entered the cave, admired the 
ſtatues which Philocles had begun; particularly a 
Jupiter, whoſe ſerene countenance was ſo full of ma- 
jeſty, that he was eaſily known to be the faher of 

ods and men. In another part was a Mars with a 
rugged, fierce and threatning aſpect. But what was 
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moſt ſtriking, was a Minerva encouraging the arts; 
her countenance was ſoft and noble; her ſtature tall 
and eaſy, and her attitude ſo lively, that one would 
have thought ſhe was going to walk. Hegeſippus 
having viewed the ſtatues with plealure, went out 
of the grotto, and at a diſtance, under a large tree, 
beh:1d Philocles reading on the graſs ; he goes to- 
wards him; Philocles ſees him, and knows not what 
to think. Is not that Hegeſip pus, ſaid he to himſelf, 
with whom !] ſo long lived in Crete? But what proba- 
bility is there that j 

land? Or is it not rather his gnodt returned ſince 
his death from the Stygian ſhore ? 

While he was thus doubting, Hegeſippus came fo 
near him, that he could not but know and embrace 
him. Is it then you, ſaid he, my dear old friend? 
What chance, what tempeſt has thrown you on this 
More? Why have you left the iſland of Crete? Is 
it ſuch a mistortune as mine, that tears you from our 
native country ? 

Hegeſippus anſwered, It is not a misfortune, but 
on the contrary the goodneſs of the Gods, which 
brings me hither. He then related to him Prote- 
ſilaus's long tyranny, his intrigues with Timocrates, 
the evils into which he had plunged Idomeneus, the 
fall of that prince, his flight to the coaſts of Heſ- 
peria, the building of Salentum, the arrival of Men- 
tor and Telemachus, the wiſe maxims which Mentor 
had inſtilled into the king's mind, and the diſgrace 
of the two traitors : he added, that he had brought 
them to Samos to ſuffer the baniſhment which they 
had cauſed Philocles to ſuffer; and concluded wit 
ſaying, that he had orders to conduct him to Salen- 


tum, where the king, who was ſenſible of his inno- 


cence, would intruſt him with his affairs, and load 
him with riches. | 

Lo that cave, replied Philocles, properer to har- 
bour wild beaſts than to be inhabited by men. I have 
there for many years taſted more comfort and peace 


of mind, than J ever did in the gilded palaces of the 
iſland 


e ſhould come to ſo remote an 
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iſland of Crete. Men no longer deceive me; for I 
neither ſee them, nor hear their flattering and poiſon- 
ous diſcourſe, I have no further need of them; fo 
my hands, hardened to labour, eafi'y furniſh me wit? 
the ſimple food which is neceſſary for me. A fligh 
cloth, as you ſee, ſuffices to cover me. Having nov 
no wants, and enjoying the utmoſt tranquillity an- 
all the ſweets of liberty, which my books teach m 
how to make a good uſe of, what fhould I go in quei 
of among jealous, fraudful, and inconſtant men? No, 
no, my dear Hegeſippus, do not envy me my happi- 
neſs. Proteſilaus, by endeavouring to betray the king 
and to deſtroy me, has betrayed himſelf, and done 
me no harm at all : on the contrary, he has done me 
the greateſt good; he has delivered me from the hurry 
and ſlavery of public affairs, and to him I am indebted 
for my dear ſolitude, and all the innocent pleaſures I 
here enjoy. Return, Hegeſippus, return to the king; 
help him to ſupport the miſeries of his greatneſs, and 
what you deſire me to do for him, do yourſelf. Since 
his eyes, ſo long ſhut _ the truth, have at laſt 
been opened by the wile perſon you call Mentor, let 
him be retained in his ſervice. As for me, it is not 
proper after my ſhipwreck that I ſhould quit the haven 
into which the ſtorm has ſo happily thrown me, and 
commit myſelf again to the mercy of the winds. O 
how 55 are kings to be pitied! how worthy 
of 0 thoſe who ſerve them ! If they are 
wicked, how miſerable do they render mankind, and 
what tortures are prepared for them in the black 
gult of Tartarus ! f they are good, what difficulties 
have they to overcome! what ſnares to avoid! what 
evils to ſuffer ! Once again, my dear Hegeſippus, 
leave me, I ſay, in my happy poverty. | 
While Philocles was talking thus with great yehe- 
mence, Hegeſippus beheld him with wonder. He 
had formerly ſeen him in Crete, during his admi- 
nitration of the moſt —_— affairs, meager, lan- 
guiſhing, exhauſted; for his ardent and auſtere tem- 
per made him wear himſelf away in — h. 
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could not without indignation ſee vice unpuniſhed ; 
he required a certain exactneſs which is never found 
in buſineſs ; his employments therefore ruined his 
tender health: but at Samos, Hegeſippus beheld him 
2 and vigorous. The bloom of youth, in ſpite of 
his years, was renewed on his countenance. A ſober, 
quiet and laborious life had given him as it were a new 
conſtitution, 

You are {urpriſed, ſaid Philocles with a ſmile, to 
ſee me ſo altered. I owe this freſhneſs and perfect 
health to my ſolitude. My enemies have given me 
what-I could never hope to find in the moſt elevated 
ſtation, Would you have me quit ſubſtantial bleſſings 
to purſue imaginary ones, and to plunge myſelf again 
in my former miſeries? Be not more cruel than Pro- 
teſilaus; at leaſt do not envy me the happineſs I de- 
rive from him. 

Hegeſippus then repreſented to him, but in vain; 
every thing which he thought proper to move him. 
Are you then, ſaid he, inſenſible of the pleaſure of 
ſeeing your friends and relations again, who long for 
you return, and whom the bare expeQation of em- 

racing you overwhelms with joy ? But can you, who 
fear the Gods, and love to do your duty, eſteem as 
nothing the ſerving your king, the aſſiſting him in all 
his good deſigns, and the rendering ſo many 2 
happy? Is it allowable for a man to abandon himſelf 
to à ſavage philoſophy, to prefer himſelf to all the 
reſt of mankind, and to love his own eaſe more than 
the happineſs of his fellow=citizens ? Beſides, it will 
be thought that it is out of reſentment that you re- | 
fuſe to ſee the king. If he deſigned to do you an 
injury, it was becauſe he did not know you: it was 
not the true, the good, the juſt Philocles whom he 
deſigned to deitroy ; it was a very different perſon 
whom he deſigned to puniſh. But now he knows you, 
and does not miſtake you for another, he feels all his 
former friendſhip revive in his heart; he expects you; 
he already ſtretches out his arms to embrace you, and 
impatiently numbers the days, the hours, till he ſees 
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you. Is your heart ſo hardened as to be inexorable to 
your king and to all your deareſt friends? 

Philocles, who was moved when he firſt perceived 
Hegeſippus, reſumed his auſtere air on hearing this 


diſcourſe, Like a rock againſt which the winds rage, 


and all the groaning billows break in vain, he re- 
mained immoveable; nor intreaties nor arguments 
could find any paſſage to his heart. But the moment 
Hegeſippus began to deſpair of prevailing upon him, 
Philocles, having conſulted the Gods, diſcovered 
by the flight of birds, the entrails of victims, and 
2 other omens, that he was to go with Hege- 
1ppus. 

1 he oppoſed it no longer, but prepared 
for his departure; though not without regretting the 
deſert where he ſo many years had lived. Alas! ſaid 
he, muſt I leave you, my delightfu] grotto, where 
peaceful ſlumbers nightly came to refreſh me after the 
toils of the day! Here the fatal ſiſters, in the midſt 
of my poverty, ſpun my days of a gold and ſilken 
thread. He fell on the earth, and weeping adored 
the Naiad who had ſo long ſlaked his thirſt with her 
limpid wave, and the nymphs that dwelt on all the 
neighbouring mountains. Echo heard his wailings, 
and with a plaintive voice repeated them to all the 
cural deities, 

Philocles then went to the city with 1 in 
order to embark. He imagined that the unhappy 
Proteſilaus, overwhelmed with ſhame and indigna- 
tion, would avoid ſeeing him; but he was miſtaken: 
for corrupt men have no ſhame, and are always 
ready to ſtoop to any kind of meanneſs, Philocles 
modeſtly kept out of the way, that he might not be 
ſeen by this wretch; being apprehenſive that the 
ſight of a proſperous rival, who was going to be 
raiſed on his ruin, would increaſe his miſery. But 
Proteſilaus eagerly ſought after Philocles, and en- 
deavoured to move his pity, and to engage him to 
ſolicit the king that he might return to 8 
Philocles was too ſincere to promiſe, mat he would 
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try to get him recalled; for he knew better than any 
one how pernicious his return would have been. He 
talked to him however with great mildneſs; he pitied 
him, endeavoured to comfort him, and exhorted him 
to appeaſe the Gods by the purity of his manners, 
and an exemplary patience under his ſufferings. And 
as he had heard that the king had ſtript Proteſilaus of 
all his ill-gotten wealth, he promiſed him two things 
which he afterwards faithfully performed : one was 
to take care of his wife and children, who remained 
at Salentum in a frighiful ſtate of poverty, expoſed 
to public indignation; the other was, to ſend Prote- 
ſilaus in this remote iſland ſome ſupplies of money 
to allzviate his miſery, | 

Mean while the fails ſwelling with a favourable 
gale, Hegeſippus grows impatient, and haſtens the 
departure of Philocles. Proteſilaus ſees them embatk ; 
his eyes are motionleſs and fixed on the ſhore; they 
then purſue the baik as it cleaves the waves, and is 
continually driven farther oft by the winds. And even 
when he could ſee it no longer, its image remains in 
his mind. At length diſtracted, furious, deſpairing, 
he tears off his hair, rolls himſelf on the ſand, up- 
braids the Gods with their rigour, and calls relentleſs 
death to his aid, but calls in vain; for death, regard- 
leſs of his prayers, deigns not to deliver him from his 
numerous woes, nor has he the courage to attempt it 
himſelf. 

Mean time the bark, favoured by Neptune and the 
winds, quickly arrives at Salentum. The king, being 
told that it was entering the port, immediately ran 
with Mentor to meet Philocles. He tenderly embra- 
ced him, and expreſſed a great concern for having fo 
unjuſtly perſecuted him. This conteſſion, inſtead of 
ſeeming a weakneſs in a prince, was looked upon by 
all the Salentines as the effort of a great ſoul, which 
riſes above its errors by owning and re{olving to repair 
them. Every body wept with joy to ſee this virtuous 
lover of the people, and to hear the king talk with ſo 
much wiſdom and goodneis. a 
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Philocles received the king's careſſes with a te- 
ſpe&tul modeſt air; he was impatient to ſteal away 
from the acclamations of the people, and followed 
Idomeneus to the palace. Mentor and he quickly 
repoſed as much confidence in each other, as if they 
had paſled their lives together, though they never 
ſaw one another before; for the Gods, who have not 
given eyes to the wicked to know the good, have 
given eyes to the good to know one another, They 
who reliſh virtue, cannot be together without con- 
tracting a friendſhip, by means of the virtue they 
love. Philocles ſoon aſked the king's leave to retire 
to a ſolitary place near Salentum, where he continued 
to live in poverty as he had done at Samos. The 
king and Mentor went almoſt every day to viſit him 
in his retirement, where they concerted the means 
of ſtrengthening the laws and of giving a ſolid form 
to the government for the good of the public. 

The two principal things which they conſidered, 
were the education of children, and the manner of 
living in time of peace. As to children, ſaid Mentor, 
they are leſs the property of their parents than of the 
public; they are the children of the people, and are 
their hope and ſtrength ; it is too late to correct 
them, when they are corrupted. It avails little to 
exclude them from employments, when they have 
rendered themſelves unworthy of them; it is better 
to prevent the evil than to be obliged to puniſh it. 
The king, added he, who is the father of all his 
people, is ſtill more particularly the father of all the 
youth; they are the bloſſom of the whole nation, 
and the fruits muſt be prepared in the bloſſom. Let 
not the king therefore diſdain to be watchful, and 
to cauſe others to be watchful, of the education of 


children. Let him be ſteady in cauſing the laws of 


Minos to be obſerved, which ordain that children 
be educated in a contempt of pain and death ; that 
honour be placed in lighting pleaſures and riches ; 
that injuſtice, lying, ingratitude, and luxury be ac- 
counted infamous vices; that they be wag t from 
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their tendereſt infancy to ſing the praiſes of heroes 
who were beloved of the Gods, who have done ge- 
nerors actions for their country, and have diſtin- 
guiſhed their courage in battle; that the charms of 
muſic ſtrike their ſouls in order to foften and purify 
their manners ; that they be taught to be kind to 
their friends, faithful to their allies, juſt to all man- 
kind, even to their moſt cruel enemies ; and that 
they be leſs apprehenſive of death and tortures, than 
of the leaſt upbraiding of their conſcience. If chil- 
dren are early imbued with theſe important maxims, 
and the melody of muſic inſinuate them into their 
hearts, there will be few who will not burn with a 
loye of glory and virtue. 

Mentor added, That it was of great importance 
to inſtitute public ſchools, in order to habituate the 
youth to the hardeſt bodily exerciſes, and to prevent 
effeminacy and idleneſs, which ruin the beſt conſti- 
tutions. He was likewiſe for having a great yanety 
of games and ſhows, that might be a ſpur to the 
People, but eſpecially ſuch as would exerciſe and 
render their bodies active, pliant and vigorous ; and 
to theſe he annexed rewards in order to excite a ge- 
nerous emulation. But what he was moſt zealous 

for, as being moſt conducive to purity of manners, 
was, that young men ſhould marry betimes, and that 
their parents, without any views of intereſt, ſhould 
leave them to chooſe wives of agreeable tempers and 
perſons, to whom they might be conſtant in their 
love. | 
But while they were thus concerting means to keep 
the Youth chaſte and innocent, and to make them 
Jaborious, tractable, and fond of glory, Philocles, 
who delighted in war, thus addreſt himſelf to Men- 
tor: In vain will you employ our youth in all theſe 
exerciſes, if you let them languith in a 336 prey 
peace, wherein they will have no experience of war, 
nor no need to give proof of their valour, You will 
thereby enfeeble the nation; its courage will inſen- 
ſibly be unnerved, its manners corrupted by plea- 
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ſures, and other warlike nations will find no difficul- 
ty in making a conqueſt of it. And thus, by endea- 
youring to ayoid the evils of war, they will fall into 
the miſeries of flavery. 

Mentor anſwered, The evils of war are more ter- 
rible than you imagine. War exhauſts a people, and 
continually expoſes them to the danger of being 
ruined, even when they obtain the greateſt victories. 
With whatever advantages a man enters into a war, 
he is never ſure of ending it without being liable to 
the moſt tragical reverſes of fortune. With whatever 
ſuperiority of forces he engages in battle, the leaſt 
miſtake, a panick, a nothing ſnatches the victory out 
of his hands, and transfers it to his enemies. And 
though he held victory as it were in chains in his 
camp, yet he deſtroys himſelf in deſtroying his foes : 
for he depopulates his own country ; he rte the 
lands almoſt uncultivated; he interrupts trade; and 
what is much worſe, he weakens the beſt laws and 
winks at a depravity of manners; the youth no 
longer addict themſelves to letters; the neceſſity of 
the time obliges him to tolerate a pernicious licenti- 
ouſneſs in the army. Juſtice, government, every 
thing ſuffers in the confuſion. A king who ſheds the 
blood of ſuch multitudes, and cauſes ſo many cala- 
mities in order to acquire a little glory, or to extend 
the bounds of his kingdom, is unworthy of the glory 
he purſues, and deſerves to loſe what he poſſeſſes for 
having endeavoured to uſurp what he has no right to. 

But the courage of a nation may be exerciſed in 
time of peace. You already know what bodily ex- 
erciſes we inſtitute ; the prizes to excite emulation, 
and the maxims of glory and virtue, with which the 
ſongs of the great actions of heroes will fill the ſouls 
of children almoſt from their very cradles. Add to 
theſe helps, that of a ſober and laborious life. But 
this is not all : as ſoon as any nation in alliance 
with yours, is engaged in a war, the flower of your 
youth muſt be ſent thither, eſpecially thoſe who have 
diſcovered a genius for war, and are the beſt qualified 
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to profit by experience. You will thereby maintain 
an high reputation among your neighbours, who will 
court your alliance, and be afraid of loſing it. And 
thus without having a war at home and at your own 
exp-nce, you will always have a warlike and intrepid 
body of youth. Notwithſtanding you have peace in 
your cwn kingdom, you muſt not fail to treat thoſe 
with great honour who have a talent for war ; for 
the true way to avoid war and to maintain a laſting 
peace, is to cultivate arms, to honour men who ex- 
cell in the profeſſion of them, always to have ſome 
who have been trained up in foreign countries, and 
who know the ſtrength and diſcipline of neighbour- 
ing nations, and their manner of making war; and 
to be equally incapable of making it through ambi- 
on, and of dreading it through cflzminzcy. By be- 
ing thus always prepared for it on occaſions, one is 
hardly ever reduced to the neceſſity of making it at all. 

As for your allies, when they are ready to engage 
in a war with each other, it is your part to become 
their mediator, You thereby acquire a more ſolid and 
vnqueſtionable glory than that of conquerors ; you 
»in the love and oem of ſtrangers; they all ſtand 
in need of you, and you reign over them by the con- 
fidence they repoſe in you, as you reign over ar 
ſubjects by your authority. You are the repoſitory 
of their ſecrets, the arbiter of their treaties, the maſ- 
ter of their hearts. Your fame flies to the moſt diſ- 
tant countries, and your name is like a ſweet per- 
fume which diffuſes itſelf from country to country 
even to the remoteſt nations. If a neighbouring peo- 
ple attack Jo in thefe circumſtances contrary to the 
rules of juſtice, it finds you warlike, prepared, and, 


what is a much greater ſecurity, beloved and ſuc- 
coured : all your neighbours are alarmed for you, 
and perſuaded that the public ſafety depends on your 
preſervation. This is a much ſtronger rampart than 
all the walls of cities, or the moſt regular fortifica- 
tions: this is ſubſtantial glory. But how few princes 
are there who are wiſe enough to purſue it, or ra- 
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ther, who do not fly from it! They purſue a delu- 
ſive phantom, and leave true honour behind them 
for want of knowing it. 

When Mentor had ſpoken thus, Philocles looked 
upon him with aſtoniſhment; and then turning his 
eyes on the king, was charmed to ſee how greedily 
Idomeneus ſtored up in his heart all the words which 
poured like a torrent of wiſdom from the mouth of 
this ſtranger, / 

Thus of Minerva, in the form of Mentor, eſta- 
bliſh all the beſt laws and moſt uſeful maxims of 
government at Salentum; not ſo much to make the 
kingdom of Idomeneus flouriſh, as to ſhow Tele- 
machus, when he ſhould return, a ſtriking example 
of the effects of a wiſe adminiſtration with regard 


to the happineſs of the people, and the laſting glory 
of the prince, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus in the camp of the allies wins the affection of 
Philofetes, who was at firſt prejudiced againſt him on 
account of his father Ulyſſes. Philoctetes relates to 
him his adventures, with which he interweaves the 
particulars of the death of Hercules, occaſioned by the 
poiſoned tuntc which the centaur Neſſus had given to 

Dejanira. He informs him how he obtained of this 
hero his fatal arrows, without which the city cf 
Troy could not have been taken; how he was punish- 
ed for betraying his ſecret, by all the miſeries he ſuf- 
fered in the iſle of Lemnos ; and how Ulyſſes employed 
Neoptolemus to engage him to go to the ſiege of 
Troy, where he was cured of his wound by the ſons 
of Eſculapius. 


N the mean time Telemachus was ſignaliſing his 
comuge amidſt the dangers of war. When he de- 
parted from Salentum, he was very aſſiduous to win 


the affection of the old captains, whoſe reputation 
and experience were the moſt conſummate. Neſtor, 
who had ſeen him beſore at Pylos, and who always 
loved Ulyſſes, treated him as if he had been his own 
ſon ; giving him inſtructions which he enforced by 
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various examples, and relating to him all the adyen- 
tures of his youth, and all the moſt remarkable 
things which he had ſeen performed by the heroes 
of the laſt age. The memory of this wiſe ſenior, 
who had lived thrice the age of man, was as it were 
an hiſtory of ancient times engraved on braſs and 
marble. 

Philoctetes had not at firſt the ſame affection for 
Telemachus as Neſtor had. The hatred which he 
had ſo long harboured in his heart againſt Ulyſes, 
prejudiced him againſt his ſon; and he could not 
without uneaſineſs ſee all that he thought the Gods 
were doing in fayour of this youth, in order to render 
him equal to the heroes who had ſubverted the 
city of Troy. But at length the prudent deportment 
of rad entirely overcame the reſentment of 
Philoctetes, who could not help loving his engaging 
and modeſt virtue. He often took him aſide, and 
ſaid, My ſon (for I no longer ſeruple to call you ſo), 
your father and I were, I own, a long while enemies 
to each other. I own alſo that my heart was not ap- 

eaſed after we had ſubverted the haughty city of 

roy; and that I found it difficult when 1 ſaw you, 
to love virtue in the ſon of Ulyſſes. With this I often 
reproached myſelf, But virtue, when it is gentle, un- 
affected, ingenuous and modeſt, at length overcomes. 
every thing. Philoctetes was afterwards inſenſibly en- 
gaged to tell him what had kindled in his heart ſo 
much enmity againſt Ulyſſes. 

I muſt, ſaid he, begin my hiſtory higher. L every 
where attended the great Re who freed the 
earth from ſo many monſters, and in whoſe ſight the 
other heroes were but as feeble reeds near a large 
oak, or little birds in the preſence of the eagle. His. 
misfortunes and mine proceeded from love, the 
ſource of all the moſt terrible diſaſters, Hercules, 
who. had conquered ſo many monſters,- could not 
conquer this ſhameful paſſion : Cupid the cruel boy 
made him his ſport. Nor could he recollect without 


bluſhing with e, that he had REEF been ſo 
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forgetful of his glory, as to ſpin with Omphale queen 
of Lydia, like the moſt abject and effeminate of man- 
kind; ſo far was he hurried away by his blind paſ- 
fion. An hundred times has he confeſſed to me, that 
this part of his life had tarniſhed his virtue, and al- 
moſt effaced the glory of all his labours. How great, 
ye Gods ! is the weakneſs and inconſtancy of men! 
they think themſelves all ſufficient, though they can 
withſtand nothing. Alas ! the great Hercules was 
entangled again in the ſnares of love, which he had 
ſo often deteſted : he conceived a paſſion for Deja- 
nira. She was his wife, and happy had he been had 
he been conſtant to her; but Iole's youth, on whoſe 
face the graces were pictured, quickly raviſhed his 
heart. Dejanira, burning with jealouſy, bethought 
her of the fatal tunic, which the centaur Neſſus had 
bequeathed her at his death, as a certain means to 
awaken the love of Hercules, as often as he ſhould 
ſeem to neglect her and to be fond of another. This 
tunic, imbrued with the yenomous blood of the cen- 
taur, contained the poiſon of the arrows with which - 
that monſter was ſlain. You know that the arrows 
with which Hercules killed this perfidious centaur, 
had been dipt in the blood of the Lernæan Hydra, 
and that this blood poiſoned thoſe arrows to ſuch a 
degree, that all their wounds were incurable. 

 _ Hercules having put on this tunic, preſently felt the 
devouring fire, which inſinuated itſelf even into the 
marrow of his bones. He roared in a horrible man- 
ner, inaking mount Oeta and all the deep valleys ring 
with his cries : nay, the ſea itſelf ſeemed to be moved; 
the moſt furious bulls in their conflicts could not 
have made a more terrible bellowing. The ill-fated 
Lichas, who had brought him this tunic- from De- 
Janira, preſuming to * him, Hercules ſeized 
him in the tranſports of his anguiſh, and as a flinger 
whirls a ſtone in his ling, in order to caſt it the farther, 
whirled him ſwiftly round, and then with his potent 
hand hurled him from the top of the mountain into 
the billows of the ſea, where he was immediately 


* 
* 
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transformed into a rock, which ſtill retains an human 
ſhape, and being continually beaten by the angry 
waves, alarms the wary pilot at a diſtance. 

After this misfortune of Lichas, believing I ſhould 
no longer be ſafe with Hercules, I thought of hidin 
myſelf in the deepeſt caverns of the earth. I beheld 
him eaſily up- root with one hand the lofty firs and 
ancient oaks, which for ſeveral ages had braved 
winds and tempeſts : with the other, he vainly 
endeavoured to tear the fatal tunic from his back; it 
was glued to his ſkin, and as it were incorporated with 
his limbs: as he tore that, he tore off his ſkin and his 
fleſh, and drenched the earth with torrents of blood. 
At length his virtue getting the better of his anguiſh, 
he cried out, You ſee, my deareſt Philoctetes ! the 
evils which the Gods inflict upon me; they are righte- 
ous; I have offended them; I have violated conjugal 
love. Having vanquiſhed ſo many enemies, I mean 
ſuffered myſelf to be vanquiſhed by a beautiful ſtran- 
8505 I periſh, and I am willing to periſh to app?aſe the 

zods. But, alas! my dear friend, whither do you fly? 
My exceſhve tortures have indeed made me commit 
an act of cruelty on the wretched Lichas, for which 
my conſcience upbraids me ; he knew not what poiſon 
he preſented me; he deſerved not to ſuffer. But do you 
think that I can forget my friendſhip for you, and 
that I would rob you of your life? No, no, I ſhall 
never ceaſe to love Philoctetes. Philoctetes ſhall re- 
ceive my fleeting ſoul in his boſom; he ſhall collect 
my aſhes together. Where are you then, my dear 
PhiloQetes ? PhiloKetes, the only hope which is left 
me here below! 

This ſaid, I immediately ran towards him. He 
ſtretches out his arms to embrace me, but draws them 
back again, for fear of kindling in my boſom the 
cruel fire with which he himſelf was conſumed. Alas! 
ſaid he, even this conſolation is no longer allowed 
me. As he ſpeaks thus, he collects together the trees 
he had torn up by the roots; he makes a funeral pile 
of them on the top of the mountain; he aſcends it 
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with tranquillity ; he overſpreads it with the ſkin of 
the Nemean lion, which he had fo long worn on his 
ſhoulders, when he trayelled from one end of the earth 
to the other to deſtroy monſters, and deliver the diſ- 
treſſed; he leans on his club, and bids me light the 
yre. 
, My hands trembling with horror could not den 
him this cruel office; for his life was fo racked wit 
tortures, that it was no longer a gift of the Gods. 
I was moreover apprehenſive leſt the violence of his 
pangs ſhould tranſport him to act ſomething unworthy 
of the virtue which had aſtoniſhed the univerſe. Per- 
ceiving the flames begin to catch the pyre, Now, cried 
he, my dear Philoctetes, I am convinced of the ſin- 
cerity of your friendſhip ; for you love my honour 
more than my life : may the Gods reward you for 
it ! I bequeath you what I have the moſt yaluable 
in the world, theſe arrows dipt in the blood of the 
Lernæan Hydra. You know that their wounds are 
incurable ; they will render you as invincible as I 
have been, and no mortal will dare to contend with 
you. Remember that I die your faithful friend, and 
never forget how dear you have been to me. And if 
you are really touched with my ſufferings, you will 
aftord me the laſt conſolation in your power, a pro- 
miſe never to diſcover to any mortal either my death, 
or the place where you conceal my aſhes. Alas! I 
promiſed, nay I ſwore it as I bedewed his pyre with 
my tears ; a beam of gladneſs darted from his eyes. 
But he was ſuddenly involved in curling flames, 
which ſtifled his voice, and almoſt ſnatched Pim from 
my ſight. However, I beheld him again through the 
fire with a countenance as ſerene as if he had been 
crowned with flowers, perfumed and encircled by his 
friends, amidſt the merriments of a ſumptuous banquet. 
Soon did the fire conſume all his earthly and mor- 
tal part ; ſoon was there nothing left of what he had 
received from his mother Alcmena at his birth: but 
he preſerved by Jupiter's decree that ſubtle and im- 
mortal ſubſtance, that celeſtial flame, the true prin; 
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ciple of life, which he had received from the father 
of the Gods. He aſcended therefore to drink nectar 
with them under the gilded roofs of ſhining Olym- 
us, where the immortals gave him for his wife the 
Lovely Hebe, the Goddeſs of youth, who uled to 
pour the nectar into Jupiter's cup, before Ganymedes 
was preferred to that honour. | 
For my part, I found an inexhauſtible ſource of ſor- 
rows in the very arrows he bequeathed me in order 
to raiſe me above the heroes. The confederate oo 
quickly undertook to revenge Menelaus on the inf:- 
mous Paris, the raviſher of Helen, and to ſubvert the 
empire of Priam. The oracle of Apollo gave them-to 
underſtand that they muſt not hope for an happy iſſue 
of that war, unleſs they had the arrows of Hercules, 
Your father Ulyſſes, who in all their councils con- 
ſtantly diſcovered the greateſt wiſdom and art, un- 
dertook to perſuade me to accompany them to the 
ſiege of Troy, and to carry the arrows thither, which 
were he thought in my poſſeſſion. Hercules had not 
been ſeen for a long while; there was no talk of an 
new exploit of his; monſters and wicked men began 
to appear again with impunity. The Greeks knew 
not what to think concerning him; ſome ſaid that 
he was dead, and others that he was gone as far as 
the frozen bear in order to tame the Scythians ; but 
Ulyſſes maintained that he was dead, and undertook 
to make me confeſs it. As he came to me while 1 
was yet inconſolable for the loſs of the great Alcides, 
he Hund it very difficult to accoſt me; for I could 
not bear the ſight of men, nor the thoughts of being 
torn from the deſerts of mount Oeta, where I had 
ſeen my friend die : I heeded but to recall the image 
of that hero to my mind, and to weep at the fight of 
thoſe ſcenes of horror. But ſoft and powerful per- 
ſuaſion hung on your father's lips; he 3 almoſt 
as much ali as I; he poured forth floods of 
tears 3 he inſenfibly- won my heart and my confi- 
dence, and moved me with pity for the kings of 
Greece, who were going to fight in a juſt cauſe, 
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and could not ſucceed without me. He could not 
however extort from me the ſecret of Hercules's 
death, which I had ſworn never to reveal; but he 
no longer doubted of it, and preſſed me to ſhow him 
where I had concealed his aſhes. 

Though I had, alas ! an abhorrence of being guilty 
of perjury, by revealing a ſecret which 1 had pro- 
miſed the Gods never to reveal, yet was I ſo weak 
as to evade the oath which I durft not violate : the 
Gods have puniſhed me for it : I ſtamped with my 
foot on the earth where I had depoſited the aſhes of 
Hercules. I then went and joined the confederate 
kings, who received me with the ſame joy as they 
would have received Hercules himſelf. As I was 
paſting through the iſland of Lemnos, I had a mind 
to ſhow all the Greeks the efficacy of my arrows, 
and going to ſhoot a deer which was ruſhing into a 
wood, I heedleſsly let the arrow fall from my bow 
on my foot, where it made a wound which I ſtill feel. 
I was immediately racked with the ſame tortures 
which Hercules himſelf had ſuffered, and filled the 
and both night and day with my wailings ; black 
corrupted blood iſſuing from my wound, infected 
the air, and diffuſed a ſtench through the whole 
Grecian camp, which was enough to ſuffocate men 
of the moſt robuſt conſtitutions. The whole army 
was ſtruck with horror at my diſtreſs ; every one 
concluding that it was a judgment which the righ- 
teous Gods had inflicted upon me. 

Ulyſſes, who had engaged me in this war, was the 
firſt to forſake me. I have ſince been convinced that 
he did it, becauſe he preferred victory and the com- 
mon intereſt of Greece to all motives of friendſhi 
and decency with regard to any particular perſon. It 
was no longer poſſible to ſacrifice in the camp, ſo 
much did the horror and infection of my wound, and 
the violence of my ſhrieks, diſturb the whole army. 
But as ſoon as I ſaw myſelf deſerted by all the 
Greeks at the inſtigation of Ulyſſes, his conduct 
ſeemed to me to be full of the moſt ſhocking inhu- 
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manity and the blackeſt treachery. Alas! I was 
blind, and did not ſee that it was juſt that the wiſeſt 
men ſhould be my enemies, as well as the Gods 
whom [I had offended. 

I remained, during almoſt the whole ſiege of Troy, 
all alone, without ſuccour, without hope, without 
comfort, a prey to the moſt terrible tortures in this 
deſert and ſavage iſland, where I heard but the roar- 
ing of the billows that daſhed againſt the rocks. In 
the midſt of this ſolitude I found an empty cave in 
a rock that lifted its two points like two heads to the 
heavens, and poured forth a limpid ſpring. This 
cave was a harbour for wild beaſts, to Whofe fury I 
was expoſed both night and day. I heaped ſome 
leaves together for a bed. My whole furniture was a 
wooden bowl rudely wrought, and ſome tattered 
cloths, with which [ hond up my wound to ſto 
its bleeding, and with which I hkew:ſe uſed to cleanſe 
it. Here, abandoned by men, the object of the wrath 
of the Gods, I ſpent my time in ſhooting doves and 
other birds, which flew around the rock, with my 
arrows. And when I had killed any for my ſuſten- 
ance, I was forced with extreme pain to crawl along 
the earth to pick up my prey. In this manner did my 
hands provide me wherewithal to ſubſiſt on. 

The Greeks indeed, when they went away, left 
me ſome proviſions, but they did not laſt long. 1 
uſed to kindle my fire with flints. This life, dreadful 
as it was, as it was remote from falſe ungrateful 
men, would have ſeemed pleaſant to me, had I not 
been borne down by my pains, and inceſlantly ru- 
minating on my dire miſchance. What ! ſaid I, en- 
tice a man from his native country, under pretence 
of his being the only one who could avenge Greece, 
and then leave him in this deſert iſland while he was 
aſleep! For I was afleep when the Greeks departed. 
Judge how great was my ſurpriſe, and how many 
tears I ſhed, when I awaked and ſaw their veſſels 
ploughing through the waves. I ſearched every cor- 
ner of this ſavage and frigthful iſland ; but, alas! I 
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found in it nothing but ſorrow. In fact, there is nei- 
ther harbour, nor trade, nor hoſpitality, nor does any 
man willingly land there. One ſees but wretches who 
have been driyen upon it by ſtorms, and one cannot 
hope for ſociety but from ſhipwrecks; and even thoſe 
durſt not take me along with them : they dreaded the 
wrath of the Gods and that of the Greeks. Here for 
ten long years did I ſuffer pain and hunger; here I 
fed my deyouring wound, and even hope itſelf was 
extinguiſhed in my heart. 

Returning one day from ſeeking ſome medicinal 
herbs for my wound, I ſaw in my cave a handſome 
graceful youth, but of an haughty air and heroic ſta- 
ture. Mzthought 1 beheld Achilles himſelf, ſo much 
had he of his features, looks and gait; his age only 
convinced me that it could not be he. 1 obſerved 
both pity and confuſion blended together in his face; 
he was moved at ſeeing with what pain and how 
ſlowly I crawled along; my piercing and doleful 
cries, which the echoes of every ſhore reſounded, 
melted his very heart, 

O ſtranger! ſaid I, while I was yet a good way 
off, what diſaſter has brought you to this uninhabited 
iſland? I know the Grecian habit, that habit which 
is ſtill ſo dear to me. Oh! how I long to hear thy 
voice, and to find on thy lips the language which I 
learnt in my infancy, and which I have ſpoke to 
nobody for ſo long a time in this ſolitude ! Be not 
ſtartled at the ſight of ſo wretched a creature ; you 
bug rather to pity him. 

eoptolemus had hardly told me that he was a 
Greek, when I cried out, O enchanting words after 
ſo many years of ſilence and never-ceaſing pain! O 
* ſon ! what misfortune, what ſtorms, or rather 
what propitious winds have brought you hither to 
end my woes! He replied, I am of the iſland ot 
Scyros; I am returning thither, and am ſaid to be the 
ſon of Achilles: you know the whole. 

So ſhort an anſwer not ſatisfying my curioſity, I 
ſaid, O fon of a father whom I greatly loved, thou 
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darling of thy grandſire Lycomedes, what brings you 
hither? whence come you? He replied, that he came 
from the ſiege of Troy. You were not, ſaid I, in 
the firſt expedition. Why! ſaid he, were you? I 
lainly ſee, anfwered I, that you are a ſtranger to 
Philodtetes's name and misfortunes. Alas ! wretch 
that I am, my perſecutors inſult me in my miſeries ! 
Greece is ignorant of my ſufferings ; my ſorrows in- 
creaſe. The Atridæ have brought me to this; may 
the Gods requite them for it ! | 
I then told him how the Greeks had deſerted me. 
As ſoon as he heard my complaints, he made his. 
After the death of Achilles, ſaid he—l immediately 
interrupted him, ſaying, How ! Achilles dead ! O my 
ſon, excuſe my breaking in upon your narration by 
the tears I owe your father. You comfort me, re- 
plied Neoptolemus, by your interruption, How de- 
lightful is it to me to ſee Philoctetes bewail my 
father ! 
Neoptolemus reſuming his diſcourſe, ſaid, After 
the death of Achilles, Ulyſſes and Phoenix came to 
me, aſſuring me that they could not ſubvert the city 
of Troy without me, They had no difficulty to per- 
ſuade me to go with them; for my grief for the 
death of Achilles, and my defire of inheriting his 
lory in that famous war, were ſufficient motiyes to 
induce me to do it. I arrive at Sigeum ; the army 
gathers around me, and eyery one {wears that he be- 
holds Achilles again; but he, alas ! was no more. 


Young and unexperienced, I thought I might expect 


every ng from perſons that beſtowed ſuch praiſes 
upon me. 

ther's armour ; they cruelly reply, You ſhall have 
every thing elſe that belonged to him; but as for his 
armour it is deſigned for Ulyſles, 

Upon this I am troubled, I weep, I rave: but 
Ulyſſes without the-leaſt emotion ſaid, Young man, 
you have not borne your part with us in the perils of 
this long ſiege; you have not merited fuch arms 
and already talk too haughtily ; you ſhall never have 


immediately aſk the Atridæ for my fa- 
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them. Unjuſtly robbed by Ulyſſes, I am now re- 


turning to the iſle of Scyros, leſs incenſed againſt 
him than againſt the Atridæ. May all who are their 
enemies, be beloved of the Gods! O PhiloQetes ! 
I have told you all. 

I then aſked Neoptolemus why Ajax Telamon did 

not prevent ſuch a piece of injuſtice. He is dead, 

anſwered he. Dead ! cried I: and Ulyſſes not dead; 
he on the contrary proſpers in the army! I then in- 
quired after Antilochus the ſon of the wiſe Neſtor, 
and Patroclus ſo dear to Achilles. They are dead 
| alſo, ſaid he. Hereupon I once again cried out, 
Hew ! dead! What, alas! do you tell me ! Thus 
cruel war mows down the good and ſpares the 
wicked. Ulyſſes then is living; and ſo, no doubt, 
is Therſites? Theſe are the doings of the Gods, and 
yet we celebrate their praiſes | | 

While I was in this rage againſt your father, Neo- 
ftolemus went on to deceive me, adding theſe me- 
lancholy words : Far from the army of the Greeks, 
where evil prevails over good, I »m poing to live 
contented in the rude iſland of Scyros. Lee 
I go; may the Gods heal your wound! 

I inſtantly ſaid, O my ſon, I conjure you by the 
manes of your father, by your mother, by all that 
is deareſt to you in the world, not to leave me alone 
in this miſerable condition. 1 am not 1gnorant how 
burdenſome 1 ſhall be to you; but it would be dis- 
honourable in you to forſake me. Throw me into the 

row. the ſtern, the ſink itſelf, or wherever I may 
incommode you leaſt, None but great fouls know 
how much 1 there is in being good. Leave me 
not in a deſert, where there is no human footſtep; 
take me into your own country, or into Eubcea, 
which is not far from mount Oeta, Trachinium, and 
the pleaſant banks of the river Sperchius: ſend me 
back to my father. Alas! I fear he is dead! I de- 
ſired him to ſend me a ſhip: either he is dead, or 
thoſe who promiſed to tell him my diſtreſs, did not 
do it. O my ſon, I fly to you for ſuccour, Remem- 
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ber the inſtability of all human things: who is in 
roſperity, ſhould apprzhend the abuſing it, and re- 
fave the diſtreſſed, 

This is what the exceſs of my anguiſh prompted me. 
to ſay to Neoptolemus. He promiſed to take me with 
him. I then burſt into exclamations again, O happy 
day !'O lovely Neoptolemus, worthy of thy father's 
glory ! Ye dear companions of this voy ape, permit 
me to bid this diſmal manſion adieu. Lo! where L 
have lived; imagine what I have ſuffered : nobody 
elſe could have borne it; but neceſſity was my tutor, 
and ſhe teaches men what they could never other- 
wiſe know. They who have never ſuffered, know 
nothing; they know neither good nor evil, they are 
ſtrangers to mankind, they are ſtrangers to them- 
ſelves. This ſaid, I took my bow and my arrows. 

Neoptolemus deficed me to let him kiſs thoſe cele- 
brated arms which had been conſecrated by the invin- 
cible Hercules. I replied, You may do what you 
pleaſe, I can deny thee nothing ; it is thou, my ſon, 
who now reſtoreſt me the light, my 2 m 
aged father, my friends, myſeli; you may touch the 
arms, and boaſt of being the only Greek that has 
deſerved to touch them. Hereupon Neoptolemus 
enters my grotto to admire my arms, | 

Mean while I am ſeized with exquiſite pains; I 
rave; I no longer know what I do; I alk for a 
ſharp ſword to cut off my foot, and cry out, O mach 
celiced death, why comeſt thou not? O young man! 
burn me this inſtant as I burnt the ſon of Jupiter. 
O earth, earth, receive a dying wretch that can riſe 
no more! In this agony 1 fell ſuddenly, as uſual, 
into a ſound fleep; a copious diſcharge of ſweat be- 
gan to relieve me; black corrupted blood ifſ:ed 
from my wound. During my ſleep it had been eaſy 
for Neoptolemus to have taken my arms and gone 
away ; but he was the ſon of Achilles, and was not 
born to deceive. | 

When I awaked I perceived his confuſion : he 
ſighed like one who knows not to diſſemble, and 
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acts contrary to his inclination. Wilt thou deceive 
me?.ſaid I. What's the matter? You muſt go with 
me, ſaid he, to the ſiege of Troy. I inſtantly re- 
plied, Ah! what ſaid you, my ſon? give me back the 
bow; I am betrayed ; rob me not of my life. Alas! 
he anſwers not; he looks calmly upon me; nothing 
moves him. O ye ſhores! ye promontories of this 
[and ! ye ſavage beaſts! ye 2 rocks ! *tis to 
you I make my complaints; for I have but you to 
whom I can complain: my groans are familiar to 
you. Muſt I be betiayed by the ſon of Achilles! 
He robs me of the ſacred bow of Hercules ; he 
would drag me in triumph to the Grecian camp ; 
not perceiving that this were triumphing over a 
corple, a ſhadow, a phantom. Oh ! had he attacked 
me in my vigour! Nay, even now he does it un- 
awares. What ſhall I do? O my ſon! reſtore my 
arms; be like thy father, be like thyſelf. What 
ſayeſt thou? Nothing! Thou ſavage rock, to thee 
I return naked, miſerable, abandoned, deſtitute of 
food. In this den ſhall 1 die all alone; having my 
bow no longer to kill the wild beaſts, they will de- 
vour me: no matter, But, my ſon, you ſeem not 
a bad man; ill advice prompts you to this; return me 
my arms, and be gone, 

Neoptolemus with tears in his eyes and a low voice 
ſaid, Would to the Gods that I had never departed 
from Scyros! Mean time I cry out, Ah! what do I 
ſee? Is not that Ulyſſes? 1 inſtantly hear his voice; 
he replies, Yes, it 1s Ulyſſes. Had Pluto's ſable realm 

awned, and ſhown me diſmal Tartarns, which the 
Gods themſelves dread to ſee, I ſhould not, I own, 
have been ſeized with greater horror. I then ex- 
claimed again, Witneſs thou, Lemnian earth! and 
thou, O tun ! can't thou behold and ſuffer this? 
Ulyſſes, perfectly calm, replied, Jupiter commands, 
and 1 obey. Dareſt thou name Jupiter? ſaid I: ſee'ſt 
thou this youth who was not born for fraud, and 
hurts himſelf in doing what you force him to do? 
We come not, {aid Ulyſſes, to injure or deceive you; 
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we come to deliver you, to cure you, to give you the 
glory of ſubverting Troy, and to carry you back to 
your own country; tis you, and not Uiyſes, who 
are Philoctetes's enemy. 

I then ſaid to your father every thing which rage 
could dictate. Since thou deſerted'ſt me on this 
ſhore, ſaid I, why do you not leave me here in peace? 
Go, ſeek renown in battle and every kind of plea- 
ſure; ſhare your happineſs with the Atridæ, and 
leave me my miſery and pain, And why would you 
force me away? 1 am nothing now, I am already 
dead. Why do you not think at preſent, as you did 
heretofore, that I am not able to go; that my wail- 
ings and the ſtench of my wound would interrupt 
the ſacrifices? O Ulyſſes, author of my woes, may 
the Gods — but the Gods hear me not : nay, they ſtir 
up my enemy againſt me. O my native country! 
never ſhall I ſee thee more ! Puniſh, ye Gods! if 
there be one juſt enough to pity me, puniſh Ulyſles, 
and I ſhall think myſelt cured. 

While I was ſpeaking thus, your father, quite 
compoſed, beheld me with an air of compaſſion, like 
a man who inſtead of being provoked at, bears with, 
and excuſes the diſtraction of a wretch ſoured by 
misfortunes. Like a rock on. the top of a mountain 
which derides the fury of the winds, and lets them 
waſte their rage while it remains immoveable, your 
father ſilently waited 'till my anger had ſpent itſelf. _ 
For he knew that the way to reduce men's paſſions to 
reaſon is not to attack them till they begin to grow 
languid through a kind of wearineſs. He afterwards 
addreſt me thus, O PhiloQetes ! what have you 
done with your reaſon and your courage? This is 
the time to uſe them. If you refuſe to go with us 
in order to fulfil the glorious deſigns of Jupiter with 
regard to you, farewell; yoa are unworthy of being 
the deliverer, of Greece and the ſubverter of Troy. 
Remain at Lemnos; theſe arms I bear away ſhall 
give me the glory which was deſtined to you. Let 
us be gone, Neoptolemus; it is in vain to talk to 
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him ; pity for a ſingle perſon ought not to make us 
neglect the common ſafety of Greece, 
pon this I was like a lioneſs robbed of her 
young, that fills the woods with her roarings. Thou 
cave, ſaid I, I'll never forſeke thee, thou ſhalt be 
my grave! O manſion of my woes ! nothing now 
to ſubſiſt on, no remains of hope ! O lend me a 
ſword to ſlay myſelt! O that the birds of picy were 
able to bear me hence! I ſhall no longer ſhoot them 
with my arrows. O precious bow, conſecrated by 
the hands of the ſon of Jupiter ! Dear Hercules! if 
thou ſtill retaineſt the leaſt compaſhon, art thou not 
filled with indignation? Thy bow 1s no longer in 
the hands of thy faithful friend; it is in the impure, 
the fraucful hands of Ulyſſes. Ye birds of prey, ye 
ſavage brutes, no longer fly this cave, my hands are 
no longer armed with arrows; I, wretch that I am, 
can do you no harm ; come, devour me; or rather 
may mercileſs Jupiter's thunder ſtrike me dead ! 
our father having tried all other means of per- 
ſuading me, at laſt thought that it 'would be beit 
to return me my arms. He accordingly made a ſign 
to Neoptolemus, who immediately reſtored them. 
Hereupon I ſaid, O worthy fon of Achilles, you 
prove yourſelf to be ſo; but ſuffer me to diſpatch my 
enemy. I was going to ſhoot an arrow at your 
father; but Neoptolemus withheld me, ſaying, Re- 
ſentment diſturbs your reaſon, and hinders you from 
ſeeing the baſeneſs of the action you are going to 
commit. | 
As for Ulyſſes, he ſeemed as unconcerned at my 
arrows as at my reproaches. I was ſtruck with his in- 
trepidity and patience, and aſhamed of haying endea- 
voured, in the fi:ſt tranſports of my rage, to make uſe 
of my arms to kill him who bac cauſed them to be 
reſtored to me; but as my reſentment was not yet 
appeaſed, I could not bear to be obliged for them 
to one I ſo greatly hated, Neoptolemus in the mean 
while ſaid, Know that the divine Helenus, the fon 
of Priam, coming out of the city of Troy by the c 
mand 
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mand and inſpiration of the Gods, unveiled futurity 
to us. Ill fated Troy ſhall fall, ſaid he; but it can- 
not fall till it is attacked by him who has Hercules's 
arrows; neither can that man be cured, till he comes 
before the walls of Troy, where the ſons of Zſcu- 
lapius will cure him. | 

[ now felt a conflict in my boſom; being affected 
wich Neoptolemus's frankneſs and juſtice in reſtorin 
me my bow, but unable to prevail with myſelf to 
I've if I muſt ſubmit to go with Ulyſles : a faulty 
{hame held me in ſuſpenſe. Shall I be ſeen, ſaid I 
to myſelf, in the company of Ulyſles and the Atridæ? 
What would the world think of me! 

While I was in this uncertainty, I all of a ſudden 
hear a voice more than human, and ſee Hercules 
in a bright cloud encircled with rays of glory. I 
exfily recollected his manly features, his robuſt body, 
and plain manner; but he had a loftineſs and . £ 
which were never ſo conſpicuous in him while he was 
ſubduing monſters. He beſpoke me thus: 

You hear, you ſee Hercules. I have left lofty 
Olympus to tell you the commands of Jupiter. You 
know by what labours I obtained immortality; You 
muſt go with the ſon of Achilles to tread in my ſteps 
in the paths of glory. You ſhall be cured, and ſhall 
kill Par's, the author of ſo many woes, with my ar- 
rows. After the taking of Troy, ſend rich ſpoils to 
your father Pæan on mount Oeta, and let them be 
placed on my grave as a monument of the victor 
owing to my arrows. And you, ſon of Achilles, I 
tell you that you cannot be vidorious without Phi- 
loctetes, nor Philoctetes without you. Go therefore 
like two lions in queſt of prey together. I will ſend 
Aiculapius to Troy to cure Philoctetes. Above all, 
ye Greeks, love and practiſe religion; every thing 
elſe dies, but that lives for ever. | , 

Having heard theſe words, I cried out, O happy 
day! O pleaſing light, that after ſo many years doſt 
manifeſt thyſelf at laſt ! I obey thee; Ill depart 
the moment I have bid theſe ſcenes adieu. Fare- 
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well, dear cave! Thou nymph of theſe humid meads, 
farewell; I no more ſhall hear theſe murmurin 

billows. Farewell, thou ſhore, where the bleak 
winds ſo oft have pierced me. Farewell, ye promon- 
tories, where Echo ſo often repeated my groans, 
Farewell, ye ſweet ſprings, that were ſo bitter to 
me. Farewell, thou Lemnian land; let my depar- 
ture be happy, ſince I am going whither the will of 
the Gods and my friends call me. 

We then departed, and arrived at the ſiege of 
Troy. Machaon and Podalirius, by the divine ſcience 
of their father Æſculapius, cured me, or at leaſt put 
me in the condition wherein you now ſee me, I have 
no pain; I have recovered all my ſtrength, but am a 
little lame. 1 killed Paris, as the huntſman ſhoots 
a timorous fawn with his arrows. Ilion was ſoon re- 
duced to aſhes ; you know the reſt. The remem- 
brance however of my ſufferings made me retain 
ſome averſion to Ulyſſes, and his virtue could not ap- 

eaſe my reſentment z but the ſight of a ſon that re- 
ſembles him, and whom I cannot forbear loving, be- 
gets a tenderneſs in my heart for the father himſelf. 


End of the Fifteenth Book, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus quarrels with Phalantus about ſome pri- 
ſoners whom they both claim; he fights with and 
overcomes Hippias, who, deſpiſing his youth, had 
forcibly carried away thoſe priſoners for his brother 
Phalantus. But Telemachus, little ſatisfied with hls 
viory, privately laments his ras/hineſs and error, 
which he would be glad to repair. At the ſame time 
Adraſtus, king of the Daunians, being informed that 
the confederate kings were ſolely intent on maki 
up the breach between Telemachus and Hippias, goes 
and attacks them unawares. Having ſurpriſed an 
hundred of their ships to tranſport his troops to their 
camp, he immediately ſets it on fire, begins the attack 
on Phalantus's quarters, kills his brother Hipptas, 
and dangerouſly wounds Phalantus himſelf. 


W HILE Philoctetes was thus relating his ad- 
ventures, Telemachus remained as it were 
ſulpended and motionleſs, and fixed his eyes on the 
great man that was ſpeaking. All the different paſſions 
which had agitated Hercules, PhiloQetes, Ulyſſes 
and Neoptolemus, were ſeen as they were repreſented 
in their turns en the artleſs * of Tele- 
2 


| giving: Thus, with a noble and well-diſpofed heart, 


things, as though he were a God. The happineſs of 


ſerving him was, in his opinion, a ſufficient recompenſe 
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machus, during the courſe of this narration. He ſome- 
times cried out and interrupted Philoctetes, without 
thinking on what he did; ſometimes he appeared 
thoughtful, ike one who is maturely wei hing the 
conſequences of things: and when Philocketes was 
deſcribing the 2 of Neoptolemus, who knew 
not to diſſemble, Telemachus ſeemed to be in the 
ſame confuſion; one would at that inſtant have taken 
him for Neoptolemus himſelf. 

Mean while the confederate army was marching 
in good order againſt Adraſtus king of the Dauni- 
ans, who deſpiſed the Gods, and ſought only to de- 
ceive men. Telemachus found it very Aifficult to 
behave with prudence among ſo many princes who 
were jealous of each other. He was to render him- 
ſelf odious to none, and to make himſelf beloved of 
all. Now though he was naturally frank and good- 
natured, yet he was not over-complaiſant; he fel- 
dom conſidered what might oblige others; he was 
not fond of money, but then he knew not the art of 


e ſeemed neither obliging, nor friendly, nor liberal, 
nor grateful for the care Which was taken of him, 
nor attentive to diſtinguiſh merit. He followed his 
own inclination without reflection. His mother Pe- 
nelope had bred him up, in ſpite of Mentor, in an 
haughtineſs and pride which ſullied all his amiable 

ualities, He looked upon himſelf to be of a 
Ae nature from the reſt of mankind; others 
ſeemed to him to be ſent into the world by the Gods 
only to pleaſe him, to ſerve him, to pievent all his 
wiſhes, and to make him their ſole arbiter in all 


for thoſe who did it. Nothing muſt ever be impoſſible 
in which his ſatisfaction was concerned, and the leall 
delays moved his haſty temper. 

Had any one ſeen him thus, in his natural diſpoſi 
tion, he would have thought him incapable of loving 


any thing but himſelf, and that he was affected witl 
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nothing but his own glory and pleaſure. This indif- 
ference however as to others, and perpetual regard 
for himſelf, proceeded only from the ferment he was 
continually thrown into by the violence of his paſ- 
ſions. He had been ſondled and humoured by his 
mother from his cradle, and was a ſignal inſtance of 
the misfortunes of a high birth. The calamities he 
ſuffered even from his greeneſt years had not been 
capable to qualify this haughtineſs and vehemence 
of his temper. Though he had been deſtitute of all 
things, forlaken, and expoſed to numerous evils, yet 
he had loſt nothing of his pride : that continually 
roſe up again, as the pliant palm inceſſantly riſes of 
itſelf, whatever efforts are made to depreſs it. 


While Telemachus was with Mentor, theſe failings 
did not appear, and were daily decreaſing. Like 
a fiery courſer that bounds over the ſpacious mea- 
dows, that ſtops neither at ſteepy rocks, nor preci- 
pices, nor torrents, and that obeys but the voice and 
hand of a fingle perſon who knows to manage him 
Telemachus, full of a noble ardor, could not be re- 
ſtrained but by Mentor alone : but then a look of 
his would inſtantly ſtop him in his ſwifteſt career; he 
immediately comprehended its meaning; he recalled 
every ſentiment of virtue to his heart, and Mentor's 
wisdom in a moment rendered his countenance calm 
and ſerene : Neptune, when he lifts his trident, and 
threatens the ſwelling billows, does not more ſuddenly 
{till the lowering tempeſts. 


When Telemachus was alone, all his paſſions, that 
had been reſtrained like a torrent by a ſtrong dike, 
took their natural courſe ; he could not brook the ar- 
rogance of the Lacedemonians and of Phalantus 
who was at their head. This colony, which had 
founded Tarentum, was compoſed of young men 
who were born during the ſiege of Troy, and had 
never had any education. Their illegitimate birth, 
the diſſolute lives of their mothers, and the licenti- 
oulne's in which they had been bred up, gave them 
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ſomething of wildneſs and barbarity; they reſembled 
a band of robbers more than a colony of Greeks. 

Phalantus ſought all opportunities of contradiQting 
Telemachus. He 6ften interrupted him in council, 
deſpiſing his advice as that of an unexperienced 
youll! he bantered and treated him as an effeminate 
ſtripling ; he made all the chiefs of the army take 
notice of his ſlighteſt failings; he endeavoured to 
ſow jealouſies every where, and to render Telema- 
chus's high ſpirit odious to all the allies, 

One day Telemachus —_—— taken ſome Dauni- 
ans priſoners, Phalantus pretended a right to them, 
alledging that he, at the head of his Lacedzmoni- 
ans, had defeated that part of the army, and that 
Telemachus, finding the Daunians already vanquiſhed 
and put to flight, had no trouble but the giving 
them quarter, and the conducting them to the camp. 
Telemachus on the contrary maintained, that he had 
hindered Phalantus from being defeated, and had 
gained the victory over the Daunians. They both 
pleaded their cauſe in an aſſembly of the contederate 
princes ; where Telemachus being ſo far tranſported 
as to threaten Phalantus, they would inſtantly have 
fought, had they not been withheld. 

Phalantvs had a brother, whoſe name was Hip- 
pias, famous through the whole army for his valour, 
firength and dexterity. Pollux, faid the Tarentines, 
did not wield the ceſtus better, nor could Caſtor have 
excelled him in the management of a horſe : he 
was almoſt equal to Hercules in ſtature and ftrength, 
The whole army was afraid of him; for he was till 
more quarrelſome and brutal than ſtrong and valiant, 

Hippias, ſeeing with what haughtineſs Telemachus 
menaced his brother, goes immediately to ſeize the 
priſoners, in order to convey them to Tarentum, 
without waiting for the deciſion of the aſſembly. 
Telemachus, being privately told of this, went out 
trembling with rage. Like a foaming boar in put- 
ſuit of the hunter that wounded him, did Telema- 
chus rove up and down tbe amp, looking with eager 
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eyes for his enemy, and brandiſhing the dart with 
which he deſigned to kill him. At length he meets 
him, and his rage redoubles at the ſight. 

He was no longer the wiſe Telemachus, inſtructed 
by Minerva in the form of Mentor; he was a mad- 
man, or a furious lion. He immediately cries out to 
Hippias, Stay, thou baſeſt of men, ſtay ; we will ſoon 
ſee if thou art able to rob me of the ſpoils of thoſe I 
have vanquiſhed. Thou ſhalt not lead them to Ta- 
rentum; go, inſtantly deſcend to the gloomy banks 
of Styx. He ſaid, and threw his javelin; but throw- 
ing it with ſo much fury that he could take no aim, 
it miſſed Hippias. Hereupon Telemachus draws the 
golden-hilted ſword, which Laertes had given him 
at his departure from Ithaca as a pledge of his love. 
Laertes himſelf had uſed it with great glory in his 
Youths and dyed it in the blood of ſeveral famous 
eaders of the Epirots, in a war wherein he was vic- 
torious. Telemachus had hardly drawn his ſword, 
when Hippias, reſolving to- make an advantage of 
his ſtrength, ruſhed upon him in order to wreſt it out 
of his hands. The ſword is broken between them ; 
they ſeize and cloſe with each other. Lo! they now 
reſemble two fierce brutes, that ſtrive to tear one 
another in pieces ; fire ſparkles in their eyes; they 
ſhrink up, they ſtretch out; they ſtoop down, they 
riſe again; they ſpring forwards; they thirſt for blood. 
Lo! they are engaged hand to hand and foot to 
foot, twiſting their two bodies together, ſo that they 
ſeemed to be but one. But Hippias, being of a ma- 
turer age, ſeemed as if he 3 overpower Tele- 
machus, whoſe tender youth was not ſo nervous. 
And now Telemachus, being out of breath, feels his 
knees tremble : and Hippias, ſeeing him ſtagger, re- 
doubles his efforts. The ſon of Ulyſſes had been 
ſlain, and ſuffered the puniſhment due to his temerity 
and paſſion, had not Minerva, who was watchful of 
him at a diſtance, and had let him fall into this ex- 
tremity of Ranger only for his inſtruction, determined 
the victory in his favour. 
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The Goddeſs herſelf did not quit the palace of 
Salentum, but ſent Iris the ſwift meſſenger of the 
Gods. Iris, flying with nimble wings, cleaves the im- 
menie ſpaces of the air, leaving behind her a long 
track of light which looked like a cloud of a thou- 
ſand different colours: ſhe did not reſt herſelf till 
ſhe came to the ſea-ſhore, where the numberleſs ar- 
my of the allies was encamped. She ſees at a di- 
tance the ſtrife, the ardor and efforts of the two com- 
batants ; ſhe trembles at the ſight of the danger 
young Telemachus is in ; ſhe approaches involved in 
a bright cloud which ſhe formed of ſubtle vapours. 
The inſtant Hippias, conſcious of his ſtrength, thought 
himſelf victorious, ſhe covered Minerya's youthful 
pupil with the ægis which the wiſe Goddeſs had 
intruſted to her. Telemachus, whoſe ſtrength was 
exhauſted, immediately begins to feel freſh vigour. 
As he revives, Hippias is diſpirited, and finds him- 
ſelf terrified and oppreſſed by ſomething divine. Tele- 
machus preſſes hard upon him, attacking him ſome- 
times in one poſture and ſometimes in another ; he 
makes him reel ; he gives him no time to recover 
himſelf; at laſt he throws him on the ground and 


falls upon him. A huge Idzan oak, felled by a 


thouſand ſtrokes of the hatchet with which the whole 
foreſt reſounded, does not make a more terrible noiſe 
in its fall; the earth groans; all things around it are 
ſhaken, | 
Mean while Telemachus recovered his reaſon as 
well as his ſtrength. Hippias was ſcarcely fallen be- 
neath him when the fon of Ulyſſes was ſenſible of 
the fault Re had been guilty of in thus aſſaulting the 
brother of one of the confederate kings whom he 
came to aſſiſt. He called to mind with confuſion the 
wile counſels of Mentor; he was aſhamed of his 
victory, and perceived that he deſerved to have been 
overcome. Mean time Phalantus, tranſported with 
fury, ran to his brother's aſſiſtance; and would have 
transfixed Telemachus with his javelin, had he not 
been afraid of transfixing Hippias alſo, whom Tele- 
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machus held under him on the ground. The ſon of 
Ulyſſes could eaſily have taken his antagoniſt's life; 
but his anger was appeaſed, and he thought only of 
repairing his fault by ſhewing his moderation. He 
* ſaying, O Hippias! I am ſatisfied with having 
taught you not to deſpiſe my youth. Take your life; 
I admire your ſtrength and courage. The Gods have 
preſerved me; yield to their power, and let us for 
the future only fight together againſt the Daunians. 
While Telemachus was ſpeaking, Hippias got up, 
beſmeared with duſt and blood, and full oft ſhame 
and rage. Phalantus, not daring to take the life of 
him vhs had ſo generouſly given it to his brother, 
was doubtful and diſordered. All the confederate 
kings ran to them, and led Telemachus one way, 
and Phalantus and da + 3 another. Hippias had 
loſt his fierce and haughty air, and was aſhamed to 
lift up his eyes. The whole army was greatly aſto- 
niſhed that Telemachus had been able, at ſo tender an 
age, when men are not arrived at their full ſtrength, 
to vanquiſh Hippias, who in might and bulk reſem- 
bled the giants, thoſe ſons of Earth, that formerly at- 
tempted to drive the Immortals from Olympus. 

But the ſon of Ulyſles was far from receiving any 
pleaſure from this victory, While the army thought 
they could not 8 admire him, he retired to 
his tent, aſhamed of his fault, unable to ſupport him- 
ſelf, and n his haſtineſs of temper. He was 
ſenſible how unjuſt and unreaſonable he was in his 
tranſports; he found great vanity, weakneſs and 
meanneſs in his unbounded haughtineſs, and per- 
ceived that true greatneſs is inſeparable from niode- 


ration, juſtice, modeſty and humanity : he perceived 


this; but not preſuming to hope that he ſhould 
amend after ſo many relapſes, he was at war with 
himſelf, and was heard to roar like a lion in his 
fury. ä 

2 remained two days ſhut up all alone in his 
tent, puniſhing and unable to prevail on himſelf to 
go into company. Alas! ſaid he, ſhall I dare to ſee 
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Mentor again? Am I the ſon of Ulyſſes, the wiſeſt 
and moſt patient of men? Did I come to bring diſ- 
ſention and diſorder into the army of the allies ? Is 
it their blood, or that of the Davnians their enemies, 
which I ought to ſhed? I have acted raſhly ; I knew 
not even to throw my javelin; I expoſed myſelf in 
combat againſt Hippias with ſtrength unequal, and 
ſhould have . nothing but death and the 
ſhame of being vanquiſhed. And what of that? I 
ſhould have been no more: no, the raſh Telema- 
chus, the ſenſeleſs youth who does not profit by any 
advice, ſhould have been no more: my ſhame ſhould 
have ended with my life. Could J, alas! ſo much as 
hope never to do again what I am now ſo grieved tor 
having done, 1 ſhould be happy, abundantly happy; 
but perhaps before the cloſe of this very day I ſhall 
commit, nay wilfully commit, the very faults of 
which I am at preſent ſo much aſhamed and have fo 
great an abhorrence. O fatal victory! O praiſes 
which I cannot bear! praiſes which are bitter re- 
proaches of my folly ! 

While he was thus ſolitary and diſconſolate, Neſtor 
and Philoctetes came to ſee him. Neſtor deſigned to 
convince him how much he had been in the wrong; 
but the wiſe ſenior, preſently perceiving the youth's 
affliction, changed his grave remonſtrances into ex- 
preſſions of kindneſs, in order to allay his grief. 

This quarrel retarded the progreſs of the confede- 
rate princes, who could not march towards the ene- 
my till they had reconciled Telemachus with Pha- 
lantus and Hippias; being hourly apprehenſive leſt 
the Tarentine troops ſhould: fall upon the hundred 
young Cretans that came with Telemachus to this 
war. All was in confuſion through the fault of 
Telemachus only; and he, perceiving the many pre- 
ſent evils and future dangers of which he was the 
author, abandoned himſelf to the bittereſt grief. All 
the princes were in a great perplexity : they durſt not 
order the army to march, leſt Telemachus's Cretans 


and Phalantus's Tarentines ſhould fight with each 
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other as they went along; they had great. difficulty 
to keep them from it even in the camp, where they 
were narrowly watched. Neſtor and PhiloGtetes were 
inceſlantly going backwards and forwards from Te- 
lemachus's tent to that of the implacable Phalantus, 
who breathed nothing but revenge. Neither Neſtor's 
{weet eloquence nor the great Philoctetes's authority 
could pacify his ſavage heart, which was moreover 
continually irritated by the inflaming diſcourſe of his 
brother 1 Telemachus was much calmer, but 
dejected by a ſorrow which nothing could alleviate. 

While the princes were in this commotion, all the 
troops were under great conſternation: the whole 
camp looked like a houſe of mourning that had juſt 
loſt the father of the family, the ſupport of all his re- 
lations, and the ſweet hope of his little children. 

During this diſorder and conſternation of the army 
there was ſuddenly heard a frightful noiſe of chariots 
and arms, of neighing ſteeds and outeries of men, 
ſome victorious and ſpurred on to carnage, others 
running away, dying, or wounded. A black cloud 
of whirling dun overſpreads the heavens and covers 
the whole camp. The duſt is preſently followed by 
a thick ſmoke which condenſes the air and hinders 
reſpiration. There was likewiſe heard an hollow 
noiſe like that of the curling flames which mount 
Etna belches from the bottom of its burning bowels, 
when Vulcan with his Cyclops is forging thunder- 
bolts there for the father of the Gods. er ſeized 
on every heart. 

The vigilant and indefatigable Adraſtus had ſur- 
priſed the allies ; having concealed his rout from 
them, and procured intelligence of theirs. He had 
marched with incredible expedition round an almoſt 
inacceſſible mountain, whoſe paſſes had almoft all 
been ſeized by the allies. Now the allies, being in 
poſſeſſion of theſe paſles, thought themſelves perfectly 
ſafe, and even fancied that they ſhould be able b 
their means to fall upon the enemy on the other fide 
of the mountain, when ſome nos which they 
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expected, were arrived. Adraſtus, who was very laviſh 
of his money in order to get intelligence of his ene- 
mies, had been informed of their reſolution ; for 
Neſtor and Philoctetes, though otherwiſe very wiſe 
and experienced commanders, were not ſufficiently 
ſecret. in their enterpriſes. Neſtor, now in the decline 
of life, was too fond of relating things which tended to 
his own praiſe. Philoctetes was naturally leſs talka- 
tive; but then he was ſo paſhonate, that it one moved 
his haſty temper ever ſo little, one might make him 
diſcover things which he had reſolved to conceal, 
Artful men had found the key to his heart, and drew 
from.it the moſt important ſecrets. They needed on- 
ly to provoke him; being then tranſported and beſide 
himſelf, he would burſt out into menaces, and vaunt 
of having infallible means to accompliſh his deſigns: 
and. if they ſeemed ever ſo little doubtful of his 
means, he would immediately be ſo inconſiderate as 
to explain them,, and let the cloſeſt ſecrets flip from 
his boſom. Like a fine but cracked veſle] throngh 
which leak all the moſt delicious liquors, the heart of 
this great commander could retain nothing. 

Traitors, corrupted by Adraſtus's money, did not 
fail to make their advantage of the foibles of theſe 
two princes. They were continually flattering Neſtor 
with empty praiſes; they reminded him of his paſt 
exploits, admired his foreſight, and were never weary 


of applauding him. On the other fide, they were per- 


petually laying ſnares for the fiery temper of Philoc- 
tetes, and talked to him of nothing but difficulties, 
accidents, dangers, inconveniencies, irretrievable over- 
ſights; for as ſoon as his warm diſpoſition took fire, 
his wiſdom forſook him, and he was no longer the 
ſame man. 

Telemachus, notwithſtanding the failings we have 


taken notice of, was much more prudent as to the 


keeping of a ſecret. He had been habituated to it by 
his misfortunes, and the neceſſity he had been under 
from his infancy of concealing his thoughts from Pe- 
nelope's ſuitors, He knew to keep a ſecret without 
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telling an untruth. And then he had not that reſerved 
and myſterious air, which is uſual to cloſe men; 
he never ſeemed burdened with the ſecret he was to 
keep, but was always free, eaſy, open, like a per- 
ſon that bears his heart on his lips. But though he 
ſaid every thing that could be faid without any il 
conſequences, yet he knew to {top preciſely, and 
without affectation, at the things which might create 
ſuſpicions, or furniſh a hint to diſcover his ſecret. 
Hereby his heart was impenetrable and inacceſſible; 
even his beſt friends knew nothing but what he 
judged proper to lay before them for their advice, 
and there was but Mentor alone for whom he had no 
reſerye. He did indeed confide in others, but in dif- 
ferent degrees, and in proportion to the proofs they 
had given him of their friendſhip and diſcretion. 

Telemachus had often obſerved that the reſolu- 
tions of the council were a little too much known in 
the camp, and had informed Neſtor and PhiloQetes of 
it; but they, though men of great experience, did not 
ſufficiently attend to fo uſeful a hint. Old age is not 
at all pliable; inveterate habits bind it as jt were in 
chains, and its failings become incurable. Like trees 
whoſe rough and knotty trunks are hardened by 
length of time and cannot be ſtraightened, men hardly 
have it in their power at a certain age to bend them- 
ſelves contrary to cuſtoms which have grown old 
with them, and are entered into the very marrow of 
their bones. They often indeed are conſcious of 
them when it is too late ; they bewail them in vain; 
for tender youth is the only age wherein it 1s in a 
man's power to correct his errors. 

There was in the army a certain Dolopian, whoſe 
name was Eurymachus, who was fawning, inſinuat- 
ing, had the art of adapting himfelf to all the taſtes 
and inclinations of the princes, and was ingenious 
and induſtrious in finding out new ways of pleaſing 
them. When one heard him, one wculd think there 
was no difficulty in any thing; and when his advice 
was aſked, he was ſure to hit upon that which was 
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moſt agreeable. He was an entertaining fellow : he 
bantered the weak, he cringed to thoſe of whom he 
ſtood in awe, and ſo ſkilfully ſeaſoned his flattery, 
that it was grateful to the moſt modeſt ear ; he was 
grave with the grave, and merry with thoſe who were 
merrily inclined; for it was no pain to him to aſſume 
any form whatever. Sincere and virtuous men, who 
are always the ſame, and who ſubject themſelves to 
the rules of virtue, can never be ſo agreeable to 
ue as thoſe who flatter their prevailing paſhons, 
urymachus underſtood war; he was capable of bu- 
ſineſs, and had, in order to make his fortune, attach- 
ed himſelf to Neſtor, whoſe confidence he had won, 
and from whoſe heart, which was a little vain and 
ſenſible to flattery, he drew every thing which he 
deſired to know. | 
Though Philoctetes did not make him his confi- 
dent, yet the fire and impatience of his temper had 
the ſame effects as Neſtor's confidence. For Eury- 
machus needed only to contradict and provoke him, 
and he Sfoverad all. This fellow. had received 
large ſums of Adraſtus, to ſend him intelligence of 
all the deſigns of the allies. The Daunian king had 
ſeveral deſerters in their army, who were to make 
their eſcape one after another from the confederate 
camp, and to return to his. When there was any 
thing of importance to be communicated to Adraſtus, 
Eurymachus uſed to diſpatch one of theſe deſerters. 
The treachery could not eaſily be diſcovered ; be- 
cauſe, as they never carried any letters, nothing was 
found upon them, if they were taken, that could ren- 
der Eurymachus ſuſpeQed. 

Adraſtus therefore conſtantly prevented all the en- 
terpriſes of the allies: a reſolution was hardly taken 
in the council, but the Daunians did preciſely what 
was neceſſary to hinder its ſuccels. Telemachus 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to find out the 
cauſe of this, and to excite the ſuſpicions of Neſtor 
and Philoctetes; but his cares were vain, for their 
eyes were not to be opened, 
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It had been reſolved in council to wait for a large 
number of troops which were to arrive, and an hun- 
dred ſhips had been ſent privately by night to tran(- 
port them the more expeditiouſly ' iv a very rug- 
ged ſea-coaſt to which they were to come, to where 
the army was encamped. Mean time the confederates 
thought themſelves ſecure, becauſe their troops were 
in poſſeſſion of the ſtraits of the neighbouring moun- 
tain, which was an almoſt inacceflible ſide ot the 
22 The army was encamped on the banks 
of the river Galeſus, near the ſea, This delightful 
country abounds in paſturage, and in all things ne- 
ceſſary to the ſubſiſtance of an army. Adraſtus was 
on the other ſide of the mountain, which the allies 
believed it was impoſſible for him to paſs. But as he 
knew they were yet but weak, that a great re-in- 
forcement was coming, that ſhips were waiting for 
the troops which were to arrive, and that the arm 
was divided by Telemachus's quarrel with Phalantus, 
he immediately made a large circuit, marching night 
and day along the ſea-ſhore, and going through ways 
which had always been deemed abſolutely impaſſ- 
able. Thus do reſolution and labour ſurmount the 
greateſt obſtacles ; thus is there hardly any thing 
impoſſible to the daring and the patient of fatigues : 
and thus do thoſe who ſleep and magnify difficulties 
_ impoſſibilities, deſerve to be ſurpriſed and op- 
preſt. 

Adraſtus early in the morning ſurpriſed the hun- 
dred ſhips which belonged to the allies. As theſe 
ſhips were ill guarded and apprehenſive of nothing, 
he took them without. reſiſtance, and made uſe of 
them to tranſport his troops with incredible diſpatch 
to the mouth of the Galeſus ; he then failed very 
expeditiouſly up the river. The advanced guards of 
the confederate camp that were ſtationed towards the 
river, imagined that theſe barks had brought them 
the troops which were expected, and immediately 
ſhouted aloud for joy. Adraſtus and his ſoldiers 
landed before they could be known, and fall upon 
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the allies, who apprehend nothing, as they are ſcat- 
tered up and down in an open camp, unarmed, and 
without a commander, 


The part of the camp which Adraſtus firſt at- 
tacked, was that of the Tarentines, where Phalantus 
commanded, The Daunians entered it with ſuch 
vigour, that the Lacedæmonian youth, being in a 
ſurpriſe, could not reſiſt them. While they are look- 
ing for their arias, and hinder each other in their 
confuſion, Adraſtus orders the camp to be fired. The 
flames inſtantly aſcend from the tents, and reach the 
very clouds; roaring like a deluge that pours over 
a whole country, and up-roots and bears away by 
its rapidity the largeſt oaks, the corn, barns, ſtables, 
flocks and herds. The wind impetuouſly drives the 
fire from tent to tent, and the whole camp inſtantly 
reſembles an old dry foreſt, which a ſingle ſpark has 
kindlcd into a blaze. 


Phalantus, though he has the neareſt view of the 
danger, can apply no remedy to it. He perceives 
that his troops muſt all periſh in the flames, if they do 
not immediately abandon the camp; but he per- 
ceives alſo how much the confuſion of ſuch a re- 
treat is to be dreaded before a victorious enemy. He 
begins however to draw off his half- armed Lacedæ- 
monian youth, but Adraſtus allows them no time to 
breathe. On one ſide a band of ſkilful archers gall 
Phalantus's ſoldiers with innumerable arrows, and 
ſlingers on the other pour a flinty ſhower. Adraſtus 
himſelf, marching ſword in hand at the head of a 
choſen band of the moſt intrepid Daunians, purſues 
the fugitives by the light of the flames; he mows 
down all who eſcape The with his keen ſteel ; he 
ſwims in blood; he cannot flake his thirſt of ſlaugh- 
ter : lions and tigers equal not his fury when the 
rend the ſhepherds and their flocks. Phalantuss 
troops ſink before him: their courage forſakes them; 

ale death, led on by an infernal fury whoſe head 
þrifles with ſnakes, freezes the blood in their veins; 


— 
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their benumbed limbs ſtiffen, and their ſhivering 
knegs rob them even of the hopes of flight. 
Phalantus, whom ſhame and deſpair ſtill ſupply 
with ſome remains of ſtrength and vigour, lifting up 
his hands and eyes to heaven, fees his brother Hip- 
pias fall at his feet, beneath the blows of Adraſtus's 
thundering hand. Hippias is ſtretched on the earth, 
and rolls in the dul ; black bubbling gore ſpouts 
like a torrent from the deep wounds in his fide ; his 
eyes exclude the light, and his furious ſoul iſſues 
out with his blood. Phalantus himſelf, all beſmeared 
with his brother's gore, and unable to aſſiſt him, 
fmds himſelf beſet with a crowd of enemies who 
{trive to fell him to the earth. His ſhield is pierced 
with a thouſand darts; he is wounded in ſeveral 
parts of his body, and cannot rally his flying troops 
the Gods ſee, but do not vouchſafe him their pity. 


End of the Sixteenth Book, 
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Telemachus, clad in his divine armour, runs to Phalan- 
tus's aſſiſtance, kills Iphicles the ſon of Aaraſtus, re- 
pulſes the victorious enemy, and would have obt.ined 
a compleat viflory over them, if a ſudden ſtorm had 
not put an end to the battle. He afterwards orders 
the wounded to be carried off, and takes care of them 
himſelf, particalarly of Phalantus. He celebrates 
the funeral rites of his brother Hippias, and preſents 
him with his ashes which he had collected together 


in a golden urn, 


UPITER in the midſt of all the celeſtial Dei- 

ties beheld the ſlaughter of the allies from the 
top of Olympus; and at the ſame time conſult- 
ing the immutable Deſtinies, ſaw all the chiefs whoſe 
thread of life was that day to be cut by the fatal 
ſciſſars. All the Immortals looking earneſtly upon 
him to read his pleaſure in his countenance, the fa- 
ther of Gods and men, with a ſweet but majeſtic 
voice, ſaid: You ſee to what an extremity the con- 
federates are reduced, you ſee Adraſtus overthrow- 
ing his enemies; but this is a deceitful ſpeQacle. 
The glory and proſperity of the wicked is ſhort; 
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the impious Adraſtus, deteſtable for his perfidy, ſhall 
not obtain a compleat victory. This calamity be- 
falls the allies only to teach them to correct their 
errors, and to keep their enterpriſes more ſecret. 
The wiſe Minerva is now preparing freſh glory 
for her darling, the young Telemachus. He faid ; 
and all the Gods continued to view the combat in 
ſilence, 

Mean time Neſtor and Philoctetes are informed 
that part of the camp is already burnt; that the 
flames, driven by the winds, were continually ſpread- 
ing; that. the troops were in diſorder, and that Pha- 
lantus could no longer ſuſtain the efforts of the ene- 
my. Theſe dreadful words no ſooner ſtrike their ears 
but they run to arms, aſſemble the officers, and order 
them to haſten out of the camp to eſcape the flames. 

Telemachus, who was dejected and inconſolable, 
now forgets his grief, and takes his arms, the in- 
eſtimable preſent of the wiſe Minerva, who appea:- 
ing in the ſhape of Mentor, pretended that fhe had 
received them of an excellent artiſt of Salentum, 
though ſhe had in reality prevailed on Vulcan to- 
make them in the ſmoky caverns of mount Etna. 

Theſe arms were ſmooth as glaſs, and glittered like 
the rays of the ſun, On the ſhield were ſeen Nep- 
tune and Pallas contending which of them Mould 
have the honour of giving their name to an infant 
city, Neptune ſtruck the earth with his trident, and 
one beheld a furious ſteed ſpringing from it. Fire 
darted from his eyes, and foam iſſued from his 
mouth. His mane waved with the wind; his pliant 
and nervous legs moved with vigour and rc? pr 
He did not walk ; he bounded by the mere ſtrength 
of his loins, but with ſuch rapidity that he left no 
footſteps behind him : and one thought he heard 
him neigh. 

In another part was Minerva preſenting olives, the 
fruit of the tree of her own planting, to the inhabi- 
tants of her new city. The bough on which the fruit 
hung, was an emblem of gentle peace and plenty, 
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preferable to the troubles of war, of which the horſe 
was a ſymbol. The Goddeſs obtained the victory 
by her plain and uſeful gifts, and ſtately Athens 
bore her name, 

Minerva was alfo ſeen aſſembling around her all 
the polite arts, which were repreſented by little chil- 


' dren with wings. Terrified at the brutal fury of all- 


deſtroying Mars, they fled to her for ſhelter, as bleat- 
ing lambkins fly for refuge to their dams at the fight 
of a ravenous wolf, that darts with extended flaming 
Jaws to devour them. Minerva, with a diſdainful 
and angry countenance, was alſo confounding, by the 
excellence of her works, the fooliſh temerity of 
Arachne, who preſumed to vie with her as to the 
perfection of her tapeſtry. One ſaw the wretch's 
leſſening limbs loſing their form, and changing into 
thoſe of a ſpider. 

Near this part Minerva appeared again, giving ad- 
vice to Jupiter himſelf in the war of the giants, and 
ſuftaining all the other affrighted Deities. She was 
alſo repreſented with her lance and ægis on the 
banks of Xanthus and Simois, leading Ulyſſes by 
the hand, reviving the courage of the flying Greeks, 
and withſtanding the efforts of the moft valiant Tro- 
jan commanders and of the formidable Hector him- 
ſelf ; and laſtly, introducing Ulyſſes into the fatal 
machine which was in a fingle night to ſubvert the 
empire of Priam. 


Another part of the ſhield repreſented Ceres in 


the fruitful fields of Enna, in the midſt of Sicily. 


The Goddeſs was aſſembling the inhabitants toge- 
ther, who were ſcattered up and down, and lived by 
hunting, or picking up the wild fruits that dropped 
from the trees. She tauglit theſe rude mortals the 
art of manuring the earth, and of extracting their 
food out of her fertile boſom ; ſhe preſented them 
with a plough, and taught them to yoke the oxen to 
it. One might ſee the earth parting into furrows by 
means of the ſharp-edged ſhare; and then one be- 
held the golden harveſts which hid the fruitful fields. 
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The reaper with his ſickle was cutting down the 
kindly fruits of the earth, and paying himſelf for 
all his toils. Iron, elſewhere an inſtrument to de- 
ſtroy, was here uſed but to procure plenty, and to 
give birth to every kind of pleaſure. 


The nymphs, with wreaths of flowers on their 
heads, were dancing . near a prove in a 
meadow, on the banks of. a river. Pan was playing 
on his pipe, and the Fauns and wanton Satyrs were 
{riſking together in a corner. Bacchus, crowned with 
ivy, was —— there, leaning one hand on his 
thyrſus, and holding in the other a vine adorned 
with leafy branches and cluſtering grapes. His 
beauty was effeminate, but blended with I know 
not what of noble, of amorous and languiſhing. He 
looked as when he appeared to the unhappy Ari- 
adne, when he found her ſolitary, forſaken, over- 
whelmed with ſorrow on an unknown ſhore. 


To conclude, in all parts were ſeen multitudes of 
people; old men bearing their firſt fruits to the tem- 
ples; young men tired with the toils of the day, re- 
turning home to their wives; their wives going to 
meet them, fondling their little chiidren, and lead- 
ing them by the hand. There were alſo ſh-pherds 
that ſeemed to ſing, and others to dance to the ſound 
of their reeds. Every thing was an image of peace, 
plenty, and pleaſure; every thing ſeemed ſmiling 
and happy. Nay, the very wolves were ſportin 
among the ſheep in their paitures, and the lion — 
the tiger, having quitted their fierceneſs, were feed- 
ing with tender lambkins: a child was their ſhep- 
herd, and h2 governed them all with his crook. 
This delightful picture put one in mind of all the 
charms of the golden age. 


Telemachus being clad in this celeſtial armour; 
inſtead of taking his own ſhield, takes the terrible 
#2is, which Minerva had ſent him by Iris, the 
ſwift meſſenger of the Gods. Iris had taken away 


his own ſhield without his perceiving it, and had 
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given him the ægis, dreadful even to the Gods 
themſelves, inſtead of it. 

Thus armed, he runs out of the camp to avoid 
the flames, and calls all the chiefs of the army to 
him with a ſtrong voice, which inſtantly revives all 
the terrified allies. Celeſtial fire ſparkles in the eyes 
of the youthful warrior. He all the while ſeems as 
calm, as free and compoſed, as diligent in iſſuing 
out his orders, as a wile ſenior could who is intent 
on the regulation of his family, and the inſtruction 
of his children ; but then he is as rapid and violent 
in the execution, as an impetuous river, which not 
only rolls its foamy waves with rapidity, but alſo 

ears away with its torrent the heavieſt veſſels with 
which it is loaded, 

Philoctetes, Neſtor, and the chiefs of the Man- 
durians and of the other nations, perceived that the 
ſon of Ulyſſes had I know not what of authority, 
to which they were forced to ſubmit. The expe- 
rience of the ſeniors fails them; counſel and wiſ- 
dom forſake all the commanders ; nay, jealouſy it- 
ſelf, ſo natural to man, is extinguiſhed in eve 
heart; all are filent, all admire Telemachus, all 
wait for his commands without reflecting on what 
they do, and as if they had been uſed to do it. He 
advances and aſcends an eminence; and from thence 
obſerving the poſture of the enemy, he inſtantly 
judges that it is neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt diſpatch 
to ſurpriſe them in the diſorder into which they had 
ut themſelves by burning the confederate camp. 
He fetches a compaſs with great expedition, fol- 
lowed by all the moſt experienced commanders, and 
falls upon the Daunians in the rear, ata time when 
they thought that the army of the allies was involved 
in the flames. The Daunians are diſordered by 
this ſudden attack, and fall beneath Telemachus's 
hands, as leaves in the cloſe of autumn in the foreſts, 
when the boiſterous north - wind, bringing back 
winter, makes the trunks of the old trees groan, 
and violently ſhakes all the branches. The earth is 
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ſtrewed with men flain by Telemachas. With his 
javelin he pierces the heart of Iphicles, the youngeſt- 
of Adraſtus's children, who preſumed to engage 
him, in order to fave his father's life, who was in 
danger of _ killed by Telemachus. The ſon of 
Ulyſſes and Iphicles were both handſome, vigorous, 
expert and brave, of the ſame ſtature, of the ſame 
ſweet diſpoſition, of the ſame age, and both alike 
dear to their parents; but Iphicles reſembled a 
flower in the fields, which blooms and is cut down 
by the ſcythe of the mower. Telemachus then kills 
Euphorion, the moſt renowned of all the Lydians 
that came into Hetruria. His ſword afterwards ſlays 
Cleomenes, who was lately married, and had pro- 
miſed his bride to bring her the rich ſpoils of the 
enemy; but he was never to ſee her again. 

Alraſtus quivers with rage when he ſees that his 
ſon and ſeveral of his commanders are dead, and 
that victory is fl pping out of his hands. Phalantus, 
juſt ready to fink at Nis feet, looks like a halt-ſluin 
victim, that ſtarts from the ſacred knife, and flies 
away from the altar. A moment more had been 
{ufficient for Adraſtus to have compleated the Lace- 
dæmonian's deſtruction. 

Phalantus, drowaed in his own blood and in that 
of thoſe who fought around him, hears th2 ſhouts of 
Telemachus coming to his relief. The ſam? inſtant 
life returns, and the cloud which had already over- * 
ſpread his eyes, diſperſes. The Daunians, perceiy- 
ing this unexpected attack, leave Phalantus to re- 
pulſe a more dangerous enemy. Adraſtus reſembles 
a tiger, from whom a company of ſhepherds ſnatch 
the prey he was going to devour. Telemachus 
ſeeks him in the throng, being defirous to end the 
war at once by delivering the allies from their im- 
placable enemy; but Jupiter would not grant the 
ſon of Ulyſſes ſo quick and eaſy a victory. Nay, 
M-nerva herſelf was willing that he ſhould ſuffer 
more hardſhips, that he might be the better qualified 
to govern. 
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The impious Adraſtus was preſerved therefore by 
the father of the Gods, that Telemachus might 
have time to acquire more glory and virtue, A 
thick cloud which Jupiter formed in the air, ſaved 
the Daunians ; dreadful thunders ſpoke the will of 
the Gods. One would have thought that the eter- 
nal vaults of high Olympus were going to break 
down on the heads of feeble mortals ; lightnings 
cleft the clouds from pole to pole, and the eye was 
ſcarcely dazzled by their piercing fires, but all was 
wrapt again in the moſt hideous midnight darkneſs. 
A fluicy ſhower which fell at the ſame time, contri- 
buted likewiſe to part the two armies. 


| Adraſtus availed himſelf of the ſuccour of the 
Gods without being duly ſenſible of their power, and 
by this ingratitude merited to be reſerved for a ſe- 
verer vengeance. He immediately marched his army 
between the half-burnt camp, and a moraſs which 
reached quite to the river; and this he did with ſuch 
dexterity and diſpatch, that his retreat was a-proot 
of his readineſs at expedients and of his preſence of 
mind. The allies, ſpurred on by Telemachus, were 
eager to purſue him ; but by the favour of the ſtorm 
he eſcaped from them, as a ſwift-winged bird eſcapes 
from the nets of the fowler. 


The allies now return to their camp, and think 
only of repairing their loſs. As they entered it, they 
beheld the moſt lamentable effects of war; the ſick 
and the wounded, wanting ſtrength to crawl out of 
their tents, had not been able to ſave themſelves 
from the flames : they ſeemed half-burnt, and with 
a doleful dying voice ſent up bitter cries to heaven, 
which pierced the very ſoul of Telemachus. He 
could not retain his tears; he often turned away 
his eyes through horror and compaſſion, nor could 
without ſhuddering behold their bodies, though ſtill 
alive, devoted to a lingering and painful death, and 
looking like the fleſh of victims that has been burnt 
on the altars, and diftuſes a ſmell all around. 


Alas! 
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Alas ! cried Telemachus, lo the evils which 
war draws after it! How blind a fury poſleſles 
wretched mortals ! They have but a few days to 
live upon earth, and thoſe are days of ſorrow ; 
why then will they quicken the pace of death which 
is already ſo near? Why will they add fo many 
ſhocking evils to the bitterneſs with which the Gods 
have crouded their ſpan of life? Men are all bro- 
thers, and yet they tear each other in Jew Sa- 
vage brutes are leſs cruel than they. Lions make 
not war upon lions, nor tigers upon tigers ; they 
attack but animals of a different ſpecies. Man only, 
notwithſtanding his reaſon, does what creatures 
void of reaſon never did. And then, why theſe 
wars? Are there not lands enough in the world to 
ſopply all men with more than they can cultivate? 
What a waſte of deſolate tracts which mankind can 
never ſtock with inhabitants ! What then ! does 
ambition, a prince's aiming at the vain title of a 
conqueror, kindle wars in countries ſufficient] 
large? Yes, a ſingle perſon, ſent into the world b 
the Gods in their wrath, brutally ſacrifices millions 
to his vanity, Every thing muſt be deſtroyed ; 
| every thing muſt ſwim in blood; every thing muſt 
be involyed in flames, that what eſcapes the ſword 
and fire, may periſh by famine {till more cruel than 
they ; and all this, that a ſingle man who mocks 
at human nature, may gratify his humour and am- 
bition in this general devaſtation! What a mon- 
ſtrous kind of vanity ! Can one too much deteſt 
and deſpiſe men who have thus far forgotten hu- 
manity 2 No, no : inſtead of being demi-Gods; 
thy are not ſo much as men, and ought to be had 
in execration in all the ages by which they hoped 
o be admired. Oh ! how cautious ought kings to 
de with reſpe& to the wars they undertake! Their 
wars ought to be juſt; nay more, they ought to be 
neceſſary for the public weal. The blood of the 
people onght not to be ſhed but to ſave the people 
temlelves in caſcs of extremity, But flattering 
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counſels, falſe notions of glory, groundleſs jealou- 
ſies, unbounded avarice, hid under fair diſguiſes, 
in ſhort imperceptible motives, almoſt always hurr 
kings into wars which render them miſerable, which 
tempt them gy to riſk their all, and prove as 
fatal to their own ſubjects as their enemies. Thus 
reaſoned Telemachus, 


But he did not ſatisfy himſelf with deploring the 
evils of war; he endeavoured to ſoften them. He 
went himſelf into the tents, to relieve the ſick and 
the dying; he gave them money and medicines ; 
he comforted 1 encouraged them by friendly diſ- 


courſes, and ſent others to viſit thoſe he could not 
viſit himſelf. 


There were among the Cretans that accompanied 
him, two old men, whoſe names were Traumaphilus 
and Noſophugus. Traumaphilus had been at the 
ſiege of Troy with Idomeneus, and had learnt the 
divine art of healing wounds, of Æſculapius's ſons, 
He uſed to pour into the deepeſt and moſt enve- 
nomed a certain odorous liquid which eat away the 
dead and mortified fleſh, ſo that there was no need 
of inciſion, and quickly formed new fleſh, which 
was ſounder and of a better colour than the former, 
As for Noſophugus, he had never ſeen the ſons of 
Eſculapius, but had, by means of Merion, been pol- 
ſeſſed of a ſacred and myſterious book which Æſcu- 
lapius had given his ſons. Beſides, Noſophugus 
was beloved of the Gods ; he had compoſed hymns 
in honour of Latona's children, and daily ſacrificed 
a white ſheep without blemiſh to Apollo, by whom 
he was often inſpired ; he no ſooner ſaw a ſick per- 
ſon but he knew the cauſe of his malady by his 
eyes, his compleQtion, the conformation of his body, 
and his manner of breathing. Sometimes he ad- 
miniſtered ſudorifics, and ſhewed, by the ſucceſs of 
ſweating, how much the opening or ſhutting of the 
pores contributes to the diſorder or reſtoration o 
the whole bodily machine. Sometimes in lingering 
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diſtempers he gave certain draughts, which gradu- 
ally ſtrengthened the noble parts, and renewed men's 
vigour by ſweetening their blood. But he uſed to 
declare that it was t —_ a want of virtue and re- 
ſolution, that men ſo often needed phyſic. It is a 
ſhame to mankind, ſaid he, that they ſhould have 
{uch a multitude of maladies ; for ſound morals are 
productive of health. Their intemperance converts 
into deadly poiſons the aliments which are deſigned 
to preſerye their lives. Immoderate pleaſures ſhort- 
en men's days more than medicines can lengthen 
them, The poor are ſeldomer ſick for want of 
food, than the rich are by eating too much. Ali- 
ments which are too grateful to the palate, and 
cauſe men to eat more than is needful, poiſon in- 
ſtead of nouriſhing. Medicines themſelves are real 
evils which ruin the conſtitution, and ſhould never 
be uſed but on urgent occaſions. The grand me- 
dicine, which is always innocent and always uſeful, 
is ſobriety, moderation in all ſorts of pleaſures, 
tranquillity of mind, and bodily exerciſe. Thereby 
is generated a ſweet and well tempered blood, and 
redundant humours are diſſipated. Thus was the 
wiſe Noſophugus leſs admirable on account of his 
cures, than on account of the regimen he preſcrib- 
* to prevent diſeaſes, and to render medicines uſe- 
eſs. 

Theſe two men, being ſent by Telemachus to viſit 
all the ſick in the army, cured many by their me- 
dicines, but more by the care they took to have 
them well looked after; for they made it their buſi- 
neſs to keep them clean, in order to prevent any 
unwholeſome air, and to make them obſerve a ſober 
and regular diet during their recovery. 

All the ſoldiers, moved by theſe benefits, rendered 
thanks to the Gods for having ſent Telemachus 
into the confederate army. He is not a man, ſaid 
they; he is undoubtedly ſome beneficent Deity in 
an human ſhape. At leaſt, if he be a man, he re- 
ſembles the reſt of mankind leſs than 3 does the 
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Gods; he is come into the world only to do good, 
and is more amiable for the ſweetneſs of his tem- 
er and his humanity than for his valour. Oh! 
that we could haye him for our king ! but the 
Gods reſerve him for ſome happier people whom 
they love, and among whom they deſign to renew 
the golden age. | 
elemachus, as ke went in the night to viſit the 
ſeveral quarters of the camp by way of precau- 
tion againſt any ſtratagems of Adraſtus, heard theſe 
praiſes, which could not be ſuſpected of adulation, 
like thoſe which flatterers often beſtow on princes 
to their faces, ſuppoſing that they have neither mo- 
deſty nor delicacy, and that nothing is neceſlary to 
gin their favour but to praiſe them beyond mea- 
ture, The ſon of Ulyſles could reliſh nothing but 
truth; he could bear no commendations but thoſe 
which were privately given him in his abſence, and 
he had really deſerved. To ſuch his heart was 
not inſenſible; he felt that ſweet, that pure delight 
which the Gods have annexed to virtue only, and 
which ill men, for want of having experienced it, 
can neither comprehend nor believe ; but he did 
not indulge himſelf in this pleaſure. All the faults 
he had committed would preſently crowd into his 
mind; he forgot not his natural haughtineſs, and 
indifterence for mankind ; he was ſecretly aſhamed 
of being born with fo hard a heart, and of appear- 
ing ſo humane; he referred to the wife Minerva all 
the glory which was given him, thinking that he 
himſelf did not deſerve it. 

It was you, great Goddeſs, ſaid he, who gave 
me Mentor to inſtruct me and to rectify my evil 
diſpoſition; it is you who give me the wiſdom to 
improve by my faults, and to be diffident of my- 
ſelt; it is you who check my impetuous paſſions; 
it is you who make me ſenſible of the 1 of 
relieving the diſtreſt: but for you, I ſhould be hated, 
and deſerve to be ſo; but for you, I ſhould commit 
irreparable errors, and be like a child, that, uncon- 
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ſcious of its weakneſs, quits its mother, and falls 
the very firſt ſtep it takes. 

Neſtor and Philoctetes were ſurpriſed to ſee Tele- 
machus become ſo humane, ſo careful to oblige, ſo 
officious, ſo ready to relieve the wants of all, and 
ſo ſkilful and induſtrious to prevent them; they per- 
ceived him to be quite another man, but knew not 
how to account for it. What ſurpriſed them yet 
more, was the care he took of wy ias's funeral. 
He went himſelf to fetch his bloody and disfiguret 
body from the place where it was buried under an 
heap of dead; he ſhed pious tears over it, and 
ſaid, O mighty ſhade, thou now knoweſt how much 
þ cftzem thy valour. Thy haughtineſs indeed pro- 
voked me, but thy failings proceeded only from 
the warmth of youth. I well know how much 
need that age has of pardon. We ſhould hereafter 
have been ſincere friends. I alſo was in the wrong. 
Why, ye Gods! have you raviſhed him from me, 
before it was in my power to force him to love 
me? 

Telemachus afterwards cauſed his body to be 
waſhed with odorous liquors, and then ordered a 
funeral pyre to be prepared. Lofty pines, groaning 
beneath the ſtrokes of the axe, roll down from the tops 
of the mountains. Oaks, thoſe aged ſons of earth, 
that ſeemed to menace heaven, tall poplars, elms 
with verdant heads and thick leaved branches, 
and beeches, the honour of the woods, are brought 
and laid upon the banks of the river Galeſus. 
There a pile, reſembling a regular building, is erect- 
ed; the flame begins to appear, and curling clouds 
of ſmoke aſcend to the ſkies. The Lacedæmoni- 
ans advanced with flow and mournful ſteps, with 
downcaft eyes and pikes inverted ; the deepeſt ſad- 
neſs is imprinted on their wild faces, and floods of 
tears ſtream from their eyes. Next them came the 
agzd Pherecydes, leſs bowed down by his numerous. 
years than by the grief of ſurviving Hippias, whom 
he had brought up from his Cy; 52 lifted up 
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his hands and his tearful eyes to heaven. Since Hip- 
pias's death he had refuſed all manner of ſuſtenance; 
gentle ſleep had not been able to weigh down his 
eye-lids, nor to ſuſpend his anguiſh a moment: he 
walked with tottering ſteps behind the crowd, un- 
wes 1h, whither he went. Not a ſingle word pro- 
ceeded from his mouth, for his heart was too much 
oppreſt ; he was ſpeechleſs through grief and deſpair, 
But when he ſaw the kindling pyre, he was inſtantly 
tranſported and cried out : 


O Hippias ! Hippias ! I ſhall never ſee thee more! 
Hippias is no more, and yet I ſtill ive! O my deareſt 
Hippias ! It was I, a cruel and mercileſs wretch! it 
was I taught thee to deſpiſe death. I hoped thy 
hand would have cloſed my eyes, and that thou 
wouldeſt have catched my lateft breath. Ye cruel 
Gods! to lengthen out my life that I might ſee the 
death of Hippias! O my dear child, whoſe educa- 
tion has coſt me ſo many cares, I ſhall ſee thee no 
more! but T ſhall ſee thy mother die of grief, te- 
proaching me with thy death; I ſhall ſee thy youth- 
ful wife beat her boſom and tear off her hair, and J 
ſhall be the cauſe ! O beloved ſhade! ſummon me 
to the Stygian ſhore; the light is hateful to me; it 
is thou alone, my dear Hippias, I wiſh to ſee again, 
Hippias ! Hippias ! O my deareſt Hippias ! 1 live 
but to pay my laſt duty to thy aſhes. 


Mean time the corps of youthful Hippias appeared, 
ſtretched out at its length, and borne on a bier 
adorned with purple, gold and filver. Death, which 
had extinguiſhed his eyes, had not been able to ef- 
face all his beauty, for there ſtill remained on his 
pallid viſage a faint picture of the graces. Around 
his neck, whiter than ſnow, but reclined on his 
ſhoulder, waved his long black hair, which, more 
beautiful than that of Atys or Ganymedes, was now 
to be reduced to aſhes. In his ſide was ſeen the deep 
wound which let out all his blood, and ſent him down. 
to Pluto's gloomy realm. 
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Telemachus, ſorrowful and dejected, came next 
to the corps, and ſtrewed flowers upon it. When 
it arrived at the pyre, the ſon of Ulyſſes could not 
ſee the flames catch the linen it was wrapt in, with- 
out weeping afreſh. Farewell, brave Hippias, ſaid 
he; for 2 not call thee my friend; be appeaſed, 
thou ſhade, who haſt merited ſo much glory! Did I 
not love thee, I ſhould envy: thy happineſs : thou 
art delivered from the miſeries we ftill ſuffer, and 
haſt retreated from them in the path of glory. Ah! 
how happy ſhould I be in making a like end ! May 
Styx not ſtop thy ghoſt ! may the Elyſian fields be 
open to it! may fame preſerve thy renown through- 
out all ages, and may thy aſhes reſt in peace! 

He had ſcarcely ſpoken theſe ak which were 
intermingled with ſighs, but the whole army made 
a loud lamentation ; they were moved for Hippias, 
whoſe gallant actions they recited, and their ſorrow 


for his death, recalling. all his good qualities to their 
minds, made them Beger the failings which were 
owing to the impetuoſity of youth and a bad educa- 
tion. But they were ſtill more moved with the ten- 
der ſentiments of Telemachus. Is this then, ſaid 
they, the proud, the haughty, the ſcornful, the 
ſtubborn young Greek ? Lo! how gentle, how hu- 
mane, how kind he is. Without doubt Minerva, 
who ſo greatly loved his father, loves him alſo; ſh 
without doubt has made him the choiceſt preſent 
which the Gods can make to men, by giving him a 
heart ſuſceptible of friendſhip, as well as wiſdom. 

And now the body was conſumed by the flames. 
Telemachus himſelf beſprinkled the yet ſmoking 
aſhes with perfumed liquors; he then incloſed them 
in a golden urn, which he crowned with flowers, 
and carried it to Phalantus, who was ſtretched at 
full length, pierced with various wounds, and ſo ex- 
tremely weak that he had a near proſpect of the 
gloomy gates of Tartarus. 

Already had Traumaphilus and Noſophugus, 
whom the ſon of Ulyſles had ſent to him, admi- 
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niſtered all the aſſiſtance of their art; they had gra- 
dually recalled his ſoul, which was ready to take its 
flight; new ſpirits inſenſibly revived him; an agree- 
able penetrating vigour, the balm of life, inſinuated 
itſelf from vein to vein even to the inmoſt receſles of 
his heart, and a pleaſing warmth ſnatched him from 


the icy hands of death. The moment his ſwooning 


was over, grief ſucceeded : he began to be ſenſible 
of the loſs of his brother, which he had not before 
been in condition of feeling. Alas! ſaid he, why 
all theſe pains to ſave my life? Were it not better 
for me to die, and follow my deareſt Hippias ?I ſaw 
him periſh by my ſide. O Hippias, the joy of my 


life, my brother, my dear brother, thou art no more! 


then no more ſhall ſee thee, nor hear thee, nor em- 
brace thee, nor tell thee my pains, nor comfort thee 


under thine ! Ye Gods ! ye enemies of mankind 4 


there is no Hippias for me ! Is it poſſible? Is it not 


a dream ? No, it is but too true. O 1 7 have 
| 


loſt thee, I ſaw thee die, and muſt live till I have re- 
venged thy death: I will ſacrifice the cruel Adraſtus, 
beſmeared with thy blood, to thy manes. 


Whilſt Phalantus was ſpeaking thus, Traumaphilus 


and Noſophugus endeayoured to appeaſe his grief, 


that it might not increaſe his diſorders, and 2 


the effect of their medicines. Perceiving of a ſud- 
den that Telemachus was coming to him, his heart 


was at firſt agitated by two contrary paſſions; on. 


one hand, he retained a reſentment of all that had 


pait between Telemachus and Hippias, which was. 


cuickened by his grief for Hippias's death; and, on 
the other, he could not be ignorant that he owed 
the preſervation of his own life to Telemachus, who 
had ſnatched him, quite covered with blood and 
half-dead, out of Adraſtus's hands, But when he 
{aw the golden uin in which the dear aſhes of his 
Þrother Hippias were incloſed, he ſhed a torrent of 


tears ; he immediately embraced Telemachus with- 


out being able to ſpeak; and at length, with a feeble. 


voice, interrupted with ſolbings, he ſaid: 
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Worthy ſon of Ulyſſes, your virtue compels me to 
love you; to you I am indebted for this remainder 
of life which draws towards its end; but I am in- 
debted to you for ſomething much dearer to me. 
But for you, my brother's body had been the prey 
of vultures; but for you, his ſhade, deprived of ſe- i 
pulture, had miſerably wandered on the Stygian 1 
banks, and been continually repulſed by the inexor- | 
able Charon. Muſt I be 10 much obliged to one I 
have ſo much hated? Reward him, ye Gods! and j 
rid me of ſo wretched a life. As for you, Telema- 4 
chus, perform for me the laſt duties which you per- | 
formed for my brother, that nothing may be want-- 2 
ing to your glory. 1 
This ſaid, Phalantus was quite ſpent and over-- 
whelmed with an exceſs of grief. Telemachus ſtood 
by him, not daring to ſpeak to him, and waiting till 
n ſhould recover his ſtrength. Phalantus ſoon re- 
turning from his ſwoon, took the urn out of Telema- 
chus's hands, kiſſed it ſeveral times, bedewed it with 
his tears, and ſaid: Ye dear, ye precious aſhes ! when 
{hall mine be incloſed in this urn with you ! O thou. 
125 of Hippias, I follow thee to the ſhades below; 
elemachus will revenge us both. 
And now Phalantus's diſorder daily decreaſed by 
the care of the two men who were ſkilled in the 
ſcience of Zſculapius. Telemachus conſtantly at- 
tended them when they viſited their patient, to make 
them the more diligent to haſten his cure; and the 
whole army admired tlie goodneſs of his heart in thus 
relieving his greateſt enemy, more than the valour 
and wiſdom h2 had diſcovered in ſaving the confederate 
army in battle. Telemachus at the ſame time was. 
indefatigable in the hardeſt toils of war. He flept lit-- 
tle, and his ſlumbers were often interrupted either by- i 
advices, which he received at all hours of the night. 
as well as of the day, or by his viſiting the ſeveral 
quarters of the camp, which he never did twice toge- 
ther at the ſame hour, that he might the more eaſilß 
lurpriſe thoſe that were not ſufficiently vigilant ; he 
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uſed often to return to his tent beſmeared with ſweat 
and duſt; his food was plain; he lived like the com- 
mon ſoldiers, to ſet them an example of ſobriety and 
patience. The army having but little proviſions in 
this incampment, he thought fit to ſtop the murmuts 
of the ſoldiers by voluntarily bearing himſelf the ſame 
inconveniencies as they. His body, inſtead of being 
weakened by ſo laborious a life, was ſtrengthened and 
hardened daily ; he began to loſe the ſoft graces which 
are as it were the bloom of youth; his compleQion 
grew browner and leſs delicate, and his limbs more 
robuſt and neryous. 


End of the Seventeenth Book, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus, perſuaded by various dreams that his fa- 
ther Ulyſſes is no longer on earth, executes his deſign of 
going to ſeek him in hell, He goes privately out of 
the camp, attended by two Cretans as far as a temple 

near the famous cavern of Acherontia ; he there 
plunges through a dark dreary paſſage, arrives on the 
banks of Styx, and is taken by Charon into his barks 
He goes and preſents himſelf before Pluto, whom he 
finds prepared to permit him to 4 for his father. 
He croſſes Tartarus, where he ſees the tortures of 


the ungrateful, the perjured, the hypocrite, and par- 
ticularly of bad kings. 


AP RAST Us, whoſe troops had been conſi- 
derably. weakened in this engagement, retired 
behind mount Aulon, to wait for various re- inforce- 
ments, and to endeavour once more to ſurpriſe his 
enemies: ſo an hungry hon, driven back from the 
ſtheep-fold, returns to the gloomy wood, and re-en- 
ters his den, where he whets his teeth and claws, and 


waits for a fayourable opportunity to deſtroy the 
whole flock. 96 
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Telemachus, having taken care to eſtabliſh a ſtrict 
diſcipline through all the camp, thought only of exe- 
cuting a deſign which he had formed and concealed 
from all the chiefs of the army. He had long been 
diſturbed every night with dreams, which ſhewed 
him his father Ulyſſes. His dear image uſed con- 
ſtantly to return towards the end of the night, before 
Aurora came with her dawning fires to chace the 
wandering ſtars from heaven, and gentle ſlumbers 
with all their trains of fluttering dreams from the 
earth. Sometimes he thought he ſaw Ulyſles in a 
delightful iſland on the bank of a river in a flowery 
meadow, quite naked, and ſurrounded by nymphs who 
were throwing him garments, that he might cover 
himſelf with them. Sometimes he thought he heard. 
him talking in a palace all glittering with gold and 
ivory, where men with wreaths of flowers on their 
Meads were liſtening to him with pleaſure and admi- 
ration. And Ulyſſes would often appear to kim of 
a ſudden amidſt the merriments and pleaſures. of 
feſtivals, wherein the ſweet harmony of a voice was 
heard in concert with a lyre more raviſhing than that 
-of Apollo, and than the voices of all the Muſes. 

When Telemachus awaked, he was troubled at 
theſe agreeable dreams. O my father ! my dear fa- 
ther Ulyſſes ! cried he, the moſt frighttul dreams 
would be more pleaſing to me. Theſe images of fe- 
aicity convince me that you are already deſcended to 
the manſion of happy ſouls, whoſe virtue the Gods 
reward with an eternal peace. Methinks I ſee the 
Elyſian fields. Oh ! how dreadful it is to hope no 
more | O my much-loyed father! shall I never ſee 
thee ? Shall Ineycr embrace him who ſo dearly loved 
me, and in queſt of whom I-undergo fo wany toils ! 
Shall I never hear that mouth ſpeak which uſed to 
utter wiſdom ? Shall I never kiſs thoſe hands, thoſe 
dear victorious hands, which have vanquiſhed fo. 
many enemies? Will th:y not puniſh Penelope's 
frantic iuitors, nor Ithaca ever. riſe again from its 
ruin? You, ye Gods, who hate my father, you ſend. 
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me theſe fearful dreams to rob my heart of every 
hope, to rob me of my life. No, I will live no lon- 
ger in this uncertainty. What ſay I! Alas! I am but 
too certain that my father is no more; I'll go even 
to hell to ſeek his ghoſt. Theſeus, the impious The- 
ſeus, who preſumed to offer violence to the infernal 
Deities, deſcended: thither; but piety is my motive 
for going. Hercules deſcended thither : I indeed 
am not Hercules; but an attempt to imitate him is 
glory. Orpheus, by the ib of his misfortunes, 
moved the heart of that God who is repreſented as 
inexorable, and obtained his leave for Eurydice's re- 
turn to the living. I am more worthy of compaſſion 
than Orpheus, for my loſs is greater. Who would 
compare a young girl, who was no more than mul- 
titudes of others, with Ulyſſes the admiration of all 
Greece? We will go, we will die, f it muſt be ſo. 
And why ſhould I, whoſe life is ſo miſerable, be 
afraid of death? O Pluto! Proſerpine! I will quick- 
ly try if you are fo inexorable as you are ſaid to be. 
O my father, having vainly compaſſed earth and ſeas, 
to find you, I will now go and ſee if you are not in 
the gloomy manſions of the dead. Though the Gods. 
refuſe to A me ſee you on earth, and in the en- 
joyment of the light of the ſun, perhaps they will. 
not refuſe to let me ſee at Jaſt your ghoſt in the fable 
realm of night. t 
Telemachus, as he ſpoke theſe words, bedewed his 
bed with his tears. He immediately roſe, and en- 
deavoured by means of the light to ſooth the ſmart- 
ing grief theſe dreams had occaſioned ; but the ar- 
row having pierced his heart, he carried it every 
where with him. During his anguiſh he reſolved to. 
deſcend to hell at a famous place, which was not 
far from the camp; it is called Acherontia, becauſe -. 
there is a hideous cavern there, which leads down 
to the banks of Acheron, a river whereby the Gods 
themſelves are cautious how they ſwear. The city 
was built on the top of a rock, like a neſt on the top 
of a tree, At the foot of the rock was the cavern, 
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which fearful mortals durſt not approach, The 
ſhepherds were careful to turn their flocks from it. 
The ſulphurous vapours of the Stygian lake, which 
inceſſantly exhaled through this opening, infected 
all the air, Nor herbs nor flowers grew around it; 
there no gentle zephyrs ever breathed, no vernal 
bloom was ſeen, nor autumn's precious gifts. The 
earth was parched and languid, and one ſaw but a 
few fatal cypreſſes and leafleſs ſhrubs. Even at a 
diſtance Ceres all around denied the husbandman her 
golden harveſts, and Bacchus ſeemed in vain to pro- 
miſe his delicious fruits, for the cluſtering goon 
withered inſtead of ripening. The mournful Naiads 
oured no limpid ſtream; their waves were always 

itter and bays 7 In this ſpot over-run with thorns 
and brambles, no birds did ever warble, nor find a 
grove to retreat to; they went and ſung their loves 
under a milder ſky. Here nothing was heard but the 
croaking of ravens, and the diſmal ſcreams of the 
owl. The graſs itſelf was bitter, and the flocks 
which fed on it, felt not the pleaſing joy which 
makes them bound along. The bull fled from the 
heifer, and the diſconſolate ſwain forgot his pipe and 
his flute. 

Out of this cavern iflued from time to time a black. 
thick ſmoke, which formed a kind of night at the 
mid of day. The neighbouring people then redou- 
bled their ſacrifices to appeaſe the infernal Divinities; 
but men in the flower of their age and earlieſt bloom 
of youth, were often the only victims which theſe 
cruel Deities took a pleaſure in ſacrificing by a fatal 
contagion. 

It was here Telemachus reſolved to find a way to 
Pluto's gloomy manſion. Minerva, who d Ying 
ly watched over him and covered him with her ægis, 
had rendered Pluto. propitious to him; Jupiter him- 
ſelf, at her requeſt, having commanded Mercury, 
who daily deſcends to hell to deliver up to Charon a 
certain number of dead, to bid the king of the ſhades. 
permit the ſon of Ulyſſes to enter into his empue., 
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Telemachus ſteals out of the camp by night; he 
travels by the light of the moon, and invokes that 
powerful Deity, who, being in the heavens the bright 
planet of the night, and on earth the chaſte Diana, is 
in hell the formidable Hecate. This Goddeſs kindly. 
heard his vows, becauſe his heart was pure, and he 
By led by the pious affection which a ſon owes to his 
father, 

He was ſcarcely arrived at the mouth of the ca- 
vern, when he heard the ſubterraneous empire roar ; 
the ground trembled beneath his feet, and the hea- 
vens were armed with lightnings and flaſhes of fire, 
which ſeemed to fall on the earth. The young ſon 
of Ulyſles felt his heart moved, and his whole \ Fe 
covered with a cold ſweat; but his courage ſupport- 
ed him, Lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, 
Ye mighty Gods, cried he, theſe omens, which I 
deem propitious, I accept with pleaſure ; compleat 
your work. He ſaid, and redoubling his pace, ruſhed 
boldly forward. 

Whereupon the thick ſmoke which rendered the 
mouth of the cavern fatal to all animals that ap- 
proached it, was diſperſed, and the poiſonous ſtench 
ceaſed for a while. Telemachus entered alone ; for 
what mortal durſt attend -him ? Two Cretans, who 
came with him to a certain diſtance from the cave, 
and to whom he had communicated his deſign, waited 
in a temple at a diſtance, trembling, half-dead, offer- 
ing up their yows, and deſpairing of ever ſeeing Tele- 
machus again. 


Mean time the ſon of Ulyſſes ruſhed ſword in hand 


into this horrible darkneſs. He La re perceives. 


a faint glimmering light, like that which 1s ſeen in 
the night - time upon earth; he obſerves the airy 
ghoſts fluttering around him, and drives them away 
with his ſword. He afterwards ſees the doleſome 


banks of the marſhy river, whoſe foul and ſluggiſh 
waters are continually whirling round. On the ſhore 


he diſcovers an innumerable crowd of unburied dead, 
vainly preſenting themſelves to the inexorable Cha- 
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ron, This God, whoſe everlaſting age is eternally 
furly and moroſe, but full of vigour, threatens them, 
drives them away, and immediately admits the young 
Greek into his bark. Telemachus, as he enters it, 
hears the groans of a diſconſolate ghoſt, 

What occaſions your diſtreſs? ſaid he : who were 
you upon earth? 12 replied the ſhade, Nabo- 
pharzan, king of haughty Babylon. All the nations 
of the Eaſt trembled at the very ſound of my name; 
I cauſed myſelf to be worſhipped by the Babylonians 
in a marble temple, where | was repreſented by a 
golden ſtatue, before which were burnt both night 
and day the moſt precious perfumes of Athiopia. 


Whoever preſumed to contradict me, was immediate- 


ly chaſtiſed for it. New pleaſures were daily invented 
to make my life more delightful, and I was till 
young and robuſt, Oh! what joys had I to taſte 
on a throne! But a woman whom I loved, and who 
aid not love me, made me very. ſenſible that I was 
not a God: she poiſoned me. I now am nothing. 
My aſhes were yeſterday depoſited in a pompous 
manner in a golden urn. My people wept for me; 
they tore off their hair; they ſeemed as if they would 
throw themſelves into my flaming pyre to die with 
me, and they ſtill go and pour forth their groans at 
the foot of the ſtately tomb in which my aſhes are 
laid : but nobody really laments me; my memo 
is abhorred even in my own family, and I already 
ſuffer here below an horrible kind of treatment. 
Telemachus, moved by this ſight, ſaid, Were you 
really happy while you reigned ? Did you feel that 
eet peace of mind, without which the heart is al- 
ways oppreſt and withers in the midſt of pleaſures ? 
No, replied the Babylonian, 1 do not even know 
what you mean. The ſages indeed vaunt of this peace 
as the only good; but for me, I never experienced it. 
My heart was continually agitated by new deſires, 75 
fear and by hope. I <ndeavoured to make myſelf 
giddy by the rapid motions of my paſſions, and I took 
care to maintain the intoxicating career, and to make 
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it laſting : the ſhorteſt interval of calm reaſon had 
been very irkſome to me. This is the peace which. 
I enjoyed ; all other ſeemed to me but a fable and 
a dream. Theſe are the bleſſings which I regret. 

The Babylonian, as he ſpoke thus, wept like a 
mean-ſpirited wretch, that had been enervated by 
proſperity, and had not been uſed to bear adverſity 
with fortitude, There were ſeveral ſlaves about him 
who had been put to death to honour his funeral: 
Mercury had delivered them up to Charon with their 
king, and had given them an abſolute power over 
lim whom they had ſerved upon earth. The ſhades 
of theſe ſlaves were no longer afraid of Nabopharzan's 
ſhade; they held it in chains, and offered it the moſt 
cruel indignities. One faid to him, Were we not 
men as well as thou? What made thee ſo frantic as 
to think thyſelf a God ? Shouldeſt thou not have re- 
membered that thou wert of the ſame race as others ? 
Another, to inſult him, ſaid, Thou wert in the right 
in being unwilling to be taken for a man; for thou 
wert a monſter void of humanity. A third cried out, 
Well! where are thy flatterers now? Wretch, thou, 
haſt no longer any thing to give ; thou haſt not the 
power to do any more miſchiet ; thou art become the 
flaye even of thy own flaves. The Gods are flow 
to do juſtice, but they do it at laſt, 


At theſe grating words Nabopharzan threw himſelf 


proſtrate on the earth, tearing oft his hair in a fit of 
rage and deſpair. But Charon ſaid to the flaves, Haul 
him up by his chain, raiſe him whether he will or no; 
he ſhall not have eyen the conſolation of 327 
his confuſion; all the ghoſts of Styx muſt be witneſ- 
ſes of it, to juſtify the Gods, who have fo long ſuf- 
fered this impious wretch to reign upon earth. This, 


Babylonian, is but the beginning of thy ſorrows ; 


prepare thyſelf to be tried by Minos, the inflexible 
judge of hell. 
During this ſpeech of the terrible Charon, the 


bark reached the ſhore of Pluto's realm. All the 
ghoſts ran to view the living mortal that appeared in 
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the boat in the midſt of the dead; but the moment 
Telemachus ſet his foot on the ſhore, they fled like 
the ſhades of night, which the leaſt glimpſe of day diſ- 
rſes. Charon, with a brow leſs wrinkled; and eyes 
eſs fierce than uſual, ſaid to the young Greek, Thou 
mortal beloved of the Gods, ſince it is given thee to 
enter the kingdom of night, which is inacceſſible to 
the living, make haſte and go where the Deſtinies 
call thee ; go along this gloomy path to the palace of 
Pluto, whom you will find on his throne; he will per- 
mit you to enter regions whoſe ſecrets I. am forbidden 
to diſcover to Nan 
Hereupon Telemachus advances with haſty ſteps. 
He ſees on all ſides fluttering ſhades more numerous 
than the grains of ſand on the ſea- ſhore; and obſerv- 
ing the confuſion and hurry of this infinite multitude, 
and the profound ſilence of theſe ſpacious regions, he 
is ſtruck with an holy fear. His hair riſes upright on 
his head, on his arrival at the inexorable Pluto's drear 
abode; his knees tremble, his voice fails him, and it 
is with difficulty that he is able to addreſs theſe words 
to the God : You behold, O tremendous Deity, the 
ſon of the unhappy Ulyſſes; I am come to inquire if 
my father be detsendecd into your empire, or if he be 
ſtill wandering on the earth. 
Pluto was ſeated on a throne of ebony. His coun- 


tenance was pale and ſevere, his eyes hollow and 


ſparkling, his brows wrinkled and threatening. The 
ſight of a living man was hateful to him, as the light 
is offenſive to the eyes of animals that are uſed to go 
out of their retreats only by night. By his ſide ap- 
peared Proſerpine, who alone attracted his looks, and 
ſeemed a little to mollify his heart. She enjoyed an 
ever · blooming beauty; but ſhe ſeemed to have joined 
to her divine charms I know not what of the obdu- 
racy and cruelty of her husband. 

At the foot of the throne was pale devouring death, 
with his keen ſcythe, which he was continually whet- 
ting. Around him hovered gloomy cares, cruel jealou- 
ſy, revenge all dropping with blood and covered with 
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wounds; groundleſs hate; avarice gnawing her own 
fleſh ; defpair rending herſelf with her own hands; 
mad ambition overthrowing every thing; treaſon 
thirſting for blood, and unable to enjoy the evils ſhe 
had occaſioned; envy pouring her deadly venom 
around her, and raging at her want of power to in- 
jure; impiety digging a bottomleſs pit, and flinging 
herſelf in deſpair into it; ghaſtly ſpectres; phan- 
toms which aſſume the form of the dead to terrify 
the living; frightful dreams, and want of fleep as 
tormenting as they : all theſe dreadful images en- 
vironed the haughty Pluto, and crowded his palace. 
He anſwered 2 in a voice which made the 
bottom of Erebus roar: 


Young mortal, _ has given thee to violate 
this ſacred aſylum of ſhades; purſue thy glorious 
fortune ; I ſhall not tell thee where thy father is; 
it ſuffices that thou art free to look for him. As he 
was a king upon the earth, you need only run 
through, on one hand, that part of dreary Tartarus 
where wicked kings are puniſhed, and the Elyſian 
fields, on the other, where good kings are rewarded. 
But you cannot go from hence to the Elyſian fields, 
without peting through Tartarus. Haſten thither, 
and quit my dominions. | 


Telemachus W N ſeems te fly through thoſe 
empty and immenſe ſpaces, ſo much did he long to 
know if he ſhould ſee his father, and to get out of 
the dreadful preſence of the tyrant who awes both 
the living and the dead. Near him he preſently per- 
ceives the diſmal Tartarus, from which iſſued a. 
black thick ſmoke, whoſe poiſonous ſteam ſhould 
have been mortal, had it been diffuſed in the man- 
ſions of the living. This ſmoke hoyered over a. 
river of fire and whirlwinds of flames, whoſe roar- 
ing, like that of the moſt impetuous. torrents falling 
from the higheſt rocks into the deepeſt abyſſes, pre- 
vented one's hearing any thing diſtinctly in theſe re- 


_ gions of ſorrow, 
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Telemachus, being ſecretly encouraged by Miner- 
va, enters this gulf undaunted. He. immediately 
perceived a great number of men who had lived in 
the loweſt ſtations, and were puniſhed for having 
ſought riches by fraud, treachery and crueity. He 
oblzrved many impious hypocrites, who pretending 
to loye religion, had uſed it only as a ſpecious pre- 
tence to gratify their ambition, and to impoſe upon 
the credulous. Theſe wretches, who had abuſed 
virtue itſelf, though it is the moſt precious gift of 
the Gods, were puniſhed as the moſt wicked of all 
mankind. Children who had killed their fathers 
and their mothers, wives who had dipt their hands 
in their husbands' blood, and traitors who had vio- 
lated all the moſt ſolemn oaths, and ſacrificed their 
country, ſuffered leſs cruel! tortures than theſe hypo- 
crites. Such is the pleafure of the three judges of 
hell ; and their reaſon for it, is becauſe hypocrites 
are not ſatisfied with being wicked like other im- 
Pious wretches ; they endeavour to be thought good, 
and make men, by their counterfeit virtue, afraid of 
relying on the true one. The Gods, whom they mock- 
ed, and rendered contemptible to men, take a pleaſure 
in exerting their whole power to revenge themſelves of 
their inſults. 

Near theſe appeared others, who, though not 
eſteemed culpable by the vulgar, are perſecuted by 
the divine vengeance without mercy : theſe are the 
ungrateful, the Far, the flatterer who applauded vice, 
— cenſurers who endeavoured to ſully the 
pureſt virtue, and thoſe who raſhly judged of things 
without knowing them thoroughly, and thereby in- 
jured the reputation of the innocent. 

But of all kinds of ingratitude, that which is com- 
mitted with regard to the Gods, was puniſhed as the 
blackeſt. What! ſaid Minos, is a man reputed a 
monſter, who is ungrateful to his father, or his friend, 
of whom he has received ſome favours, and does he 
ory in being ungrateful to the Gods, of whom he 

bol his life, and all the bleſlings it includes! Does, 
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he not owe his birth to them more than to the father 
1nd mother of whom he was born? The' more 
crimes are winked at and excuſed upon earth, the 


more are they the objects of an implacable yengeance, 
which nothing eſcapes, in hell. 


Telemachus, ſeeing the three judges ſitting, and 
paſſing ſentence on a perſon before them, was fo 
tree as to aſk them what his crimes were. Upon 
which the criminal took the word, and cried, I ne- 

ver did any harm; 1 placed all my delight in doing 
good; I was generous, liberal, juſt, compaſſionate ; 
with what then can 1 be charged? Whereupon Mi- 
nos ſaid, Thou art charged with nothing as to men; 
but didſt thou not owe them leſs than the Gods ? 
What is this juſtice thou vaunteſt of? Thou haſt 
failed in no duty towards men, who are nothing: 
thou haſt been virtuous, but thou didft aſcribe all 
thy virtue to thyſelf, and not to the Gods who gave 
it thee; for thou wouldeſt needs enjoy the fruits of 
thy own virtue, and make that the only ſpring of 
thy happineſs. Thou haſt been thy own Deity ; but 
the Gods, who made all things, and made nothin 
but for, themſelves, cannot give up their right. Thou 
haſt forgotten them; they will forget thee, and de- 
liver thee up to thyſelf, ſince thou reſolved'ſt to be 
thy own and not theirs. Now therefore find thy 
conſolation, if thou canſt, in thy own boſom, Lo! 
thou art now for ever ſeparated from men whom thou 
ſoughteſt to pleaſe. Lo! thou, who waſt thy own 
idol, art now alone with thyſelf, Be aſſured that 
there is no truc virtue without a reverence and love 
of the Gods, to whom all things are due, Thy falſe 
virtue, which long dazzled the eyes of men who are 
eaſily impoſed upon, will now be ng to confuſion, 
Men, judging of virtue and vice by what thwarts 


or ſuits their intereit, are blind both as to good 
and evil. Here a divine light overthrows all their 


ſuperficial opinions, often condemns what they admire, 
and juſtifies what they condemn, 
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At theſe words the philoſopher, as if he had been 
thunderſtruck, could not 94 gg himſelf, The com- 
placency with which he had formerly contemplated 
his moderation, his courage and generous . 
ons, was changed into deſpair. A ſurvey of his own 
heart, which had been an enemy to the Gods, be- 
came his puniſhment. He views himſelf, and can- 
not ceaſe to view himſelf, He ſees the vanity of the 
opinions of men, whom in all his actions he ſought 
to pleaſe. There is an univerſal _ of every 
thing within him, as if all his bowels had been 
turned up-ſide down; he no longer finds himſelf 
the ſame man, and every prop in his heart fails 
him. His conſcience, whoſe teſtimony uſed to pleaſe 
him ſo highly, riſes up againſt him, and bitterly 
reproaches him with his miſtaken and chimerical vir- 
tues, which had not the worſhip of the Deity for 
their principle and end; he is troubled, aſtoniſhed, 
overwhelmed with ſhame, remorſe and deſpair. The 
Furies indeed do not torment him, becauſe they are ſa- 
tified with giving him up to himſelf, as his own 
heart abundantly revenges the derided Gods, He 
ſeeks the blackeſt corners to hide himſelf from the 
reſt of the dead, unable to hide himſelf from him- 
ſelf; he ſeeks for darkneſs, but he cannot find it. 
A troubleſome light follows him every where; every 
where the piercing rays of truth purſue him, in or- 
der to avenge the truth he neglected to follow. 
Every thing which he loved, becomes hateful to him, 
as being the ſource of his miſeries, which are to be 
eternal. O fool, ſays he to himſelf, I have known 
neither Gods, nor men, nor myſelf. No, I have 
known nothing, ſince I never loved the only true 
good. All my ſteps have been erroneous; my wiſ⸗- 
dom was but folly; my virtue was only a blind and 
impious pride; I was my own idol. 

At laſt Telemachus beheld the kings who had 
L2en condemned for abuſing their power. On one 
hand a vengefal Fury preſented a mirror which 
ſhewed them all the deformity of their vices, There 
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they ſaw, and could not avoid ſeeing, their groſs 
vanity and greedineſs of the moſt ridiculous en- 
comiums ; their barbarity to mankind, whom th 
ought to have rendered happy ; their inſenſibility to 
virtue ; their fears to hear the truth ; their affeQion 
for baſe flatterers; their ſupineneſs, their luxury, 
their indolence, their a ue jealouſies, their 
pomp; their exceſſive magnificence, founded on the 
ruin of the people; their ambition to purchaſe a lit- 
tle empty glory with the blood of their citizens; and 
laſtly their inhumanity, in daily ſeeking for new 
delights in the tears and deſpair of the miſerable 
multitude. In this mirror they continually viewed 
themſelves, and found that they were more fright- 
ful and monſtrous than the Chimera which Bellero- 
phon vanquiſhed, than the Lernzan Hydra which 
was ſubdued by Hercules, and even than Cerberus 
himſelf, though -he diſgorges from his three yawn- 
ing mouths a black venomous gore, which is enough 
to poiſon the whole race of mankind, 

At the ſame time, on the other hand, another 
Fury repeated to them in an inſulting manner all the 
praiſes which their flatterers had beſtowed upon them 
while they were living, and held up another mirror 
in which they ſaw themſelves ſuch as adulation had 
deſcribed them; the , contraſt of theſe two portraits 
was the puniſhment of their vanity. It was remark- 
able that the wickedeſt of theſe princes were thoſe to 
whom the moſt fulſome commendations had been 
given in their life-time 3 becauſe the wicked are 
more dreaded than the good, and are not aſhamed 
to require the baſe incenſe of the poets and orators 
of their time. | 

They are heard to groan in this profound dark- 
neſs, where they can ſee nothing but the inſults and 
deriſions which they are doomed to ſuffer, and have 
nothing about them that does not repulſe them, that 
does not thwart them, that does not confound them: 
Whereas upon earth they ſported with the lives of 
men, and pretended that all things were made for 
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their uſe; in Tartarus they are delivered up to all 
the caprices of certain ſlaves, who make them in 
their turn feel all the rigours of ſervitude. They 
ſerve with reluQtance, and deſpair of ever being able 
to ſoften their captivity. Under the laſhes of theſe 
ſlaves, now. become their mercileſs tyrants, they are 
like the anvil under the ſtrokes of the hammers. of 
the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges them to work in 
the burning forges of mount Atna. 

There Telemachus ſaw pale, ghaſtly, diſmayed 
countenances ; for gloomy griet preys on theſe guilty 
wretches. They are terrified at themſelves, and can 
no more ſhake off this terror than their nature itſelf, 
They need no other puniſhment of their crimes than 
their crimes themſelves, which they continually ſee, 
in all their enormity, ſtaring them in the face and 
haunting them like hideous 1. To avoid theſe, 
they ſeek for a more powerful death than that which 
ſeparated them from their bodies ; they call, in their 
deſpair, for a death which will extinguiſh all ſenſe 
and conſciouſneſs ; they implore the abyſſes to ſwal- 
low them up, and to ſcreen them from the vengeful 
and perſecuting rays of truth. But they are reſerved 
for a vengeance which diſtils upon Gam drop by 
drop, and is inexhauſtible. The truth which they 
dreaded to ſee, becomes their puniſhment ; they ſee 
it, and have eyes only to ſee it riſe up againſt them, 
The ſight of it pierces them, rends them, tears them. 
It reſembles lightning; without hurting the our-ſide, 
It penetrates to the inmoſt bowels. The ſoul, like 
metal in a flaming furnace, is as it were melted by 
this vindictive fire, which deſtroys its whole texture, 
but conſumes nothing ; which diſſolves even the firſt 
principles of life, and yet makes it impoſſible to die. 
They are racked with inconceivable tortures ; they 
can find no comfort nor reſt for a ſingle moment; 
they exiſt only by their fury againſt themſelyes, and 
a deſpair which makes them outrageous. 

Among theſe objects, which made Telemachus's 
hair riſe upright on his head, he ſaw ſeveral of the 

ancient 


2 
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ancient kings of Lydia, who were puniſhed for hav- 
ing preferred the pleaſures of an effeminate life to 
the toils of making their people happy, which ought 
to be inſeparable trom royalty. 

Theſe princes reproached each other with their 
blindneſs. One ſaid to another, who had been his 
ſon, Did I not often, during my old age and before 
my death, recommend to you the redreſſing the evils 
which I had occaſioned by my negligence ? Ah un- 
happy father! replied the fon, it was you who ruined 
me ʒ it was your example that inſpired me with the love 
of pomp, with pride, voluptuouſneſs and cruelty, 
Seeing you reign in ſuch luxury and with a crowd 
of flatterers about you, I was habituated to love 
flattery and pleaſure; I thought that the reſt of men 
were with reſpe& to kings, what horſes and other 
beaſts of burden are with reſpect to men; animals 
which we value only for their ſervice, and as they 
contribute to our convenience. This I believed; it 
was you that made me believe it, and I now ſuffer theſe 
numberleſs miſeries for imitating you. To theſe re- 
proaches they added the moſt ſhocking imprecations, 
and ſeemed in a rage to tear each other in pieces. 

Around theſe kings ſtill hoyered, like owls in the 
night, cruel ty Ah groundlefs alarms, diffidence 
which revenges the people of the cruelty of their 
princes, an inſatiable thirſt of riches, falſe glory which 
is always tyrannical, and ſhameful luxury which 
doubles all the miſeries of men, and has it not in 
her power to yield them ſubſtantial pleaſures. 

Several of theſe kings were ſeverely puniſhed, not 
for the evil which they had done, but for the omiſſion 
of the good which they ought to have done. All the 
crimes of the people, that proceed from a negligent 
execution of the laws, were imputed to their kings, 
who ought to reign only that the laws may reign by 
their miniſtry. To them alſo were imputed all the 


diſorders which ariſe from pomp, luxury, and all other 


exceſles which reduce men to extremity, and tempt 
them to violate the laws for the ſake o money, 
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Thoſe kings eſpecially were treated with the greateſt 
rizour, who, inſtead of r good and watchful 
ſnepherds of the people, had ſtudied only to worry 
the flock like ravenous wolves. 
But what aſtoniſhed Telemachus yet more, was to 
ſee in this abyſs of darkneſs and miſery, a great 
number of kings, who having paſt on the earth for 
tolerable good kings, had been condemned to the 
pains of Tartarus tor ſubmitting to be governed by 
wicked and crafty men. They were puniſhed for 
the evils which they had ſuffered to be committed by 
their authority. Moſt of theſe had been ſo weak, 
that they had been neither good nor had; they had 
never been afraid of knowing the truth, but the 
had not reliſhed virtue, nor placed their delight in 


doing goggl. 


End of the Eighteenth Book, 
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Telemac us enters into the Elyſian fields, where he is 
known by Arceſius his great grandfather, who aſſures 
him that Ulyſſes is living, that he will ſee him again 
in Ithaca, and reign there after him. Arceſius givcs 
him a deſcription of the felicity which good men en- 
Joy, and eſpecially good kings, who in their life-time 
ſerved the Gods, and were a bleſſing to the people they 
governed. He makes him obſerve, that the heroes 
who had excelled only in the art of war, are muck 
leſs happy in a place by themſelves. He gives Tele- 
machus ſome inſtructions, who then returns with 
ſpeed to the con federate camp. | 


W HEN Telemachus came out of this place, he 
found himſelf relieved, as if a mountain had 
been removed from his breaſt ; he was ſenſible, by this 
relief, of the miſery of thoſe who are confined there 
without hopes of ever being releaſed, and was terri- 
hed to ſee how much more rigorouſly kings were tor- 
mented than other offenders. What! ſaid he, fo 
many duties, ſo many dangers, ſo many ſnares, ſo 
many difficulties in getting at the 3 in order to 
2 
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guard againſt others and againſt one's ſelf alſo! and 
at laſt ſo many tortures in hell, after one has been ſo 
envied, ſo diſquieted, ſo thwarted during a ſhort life! 
O how ſenſeleſs is he that is ambitious of reigning | 
Happy the man who confines himſelf to a private 
and peaceful tation, in which he may with leſs dit- 
ficulty be virtuous ! x 

As he made theſe refleQions, his ſoul was diſorder. 
ed, he trembled, and fell into a conſternation, which 
made him feel ſomething of the deſpair of the wret- 
ches he had juſt ſeen; but as he went away from 
this doleſome manſion of darkneſs, horror and del- 
pair, his courage began inſenſibly to revive : he 
already felt, and had a glimpſe of the pure and ſweet 
light of the abode of heroes, | 
Here reſided, ſeparated from the reſt of the juſt, 
all the good kings that had ever ruled oyer mankind, 
As wicked princes ſuffered puniſhments in Tartarus, 
infinitely more ſevere than private offenders; ſo good 
kings enjoyed in the Elyſian fields an happinels in- 
finitely greater than that of other men who had loyed 
virtue on earth, 

Telemachus adyanced towards theſe princes, who 
were in fragrant groves on an ever-ſpringing and 
flowery turt. A thouſand limpid rills watered, and 
diffuſed a delicious freſhneſs over theſe enchanting 
ſcenes. An infinite number of birds made the groves 
ring with their tuneful chantings. One beheld the 
vernal flowers ſpringing beneath one's feet, at the ſame 
time that the richeſt autumnal fruits were hanging on 
the trees. There were never felt the raging dog- 
ſtar's heats : there the lowering boreal winds never 
durſt to breathe the ſeverities of winter, Neither 
blood-thirſty war, nor cruel envy that bites with an 
invenomed tooth, and bears writhen adders in her 
boſom and around her arms, nor jealouſy, nor dit- 
fidence, nor fear, nor vain deſires, do ever approach 
this happy manſion of peace, Here the day never 
ends, and night with her ſable veil is a ſtranger. A 


pure and grateful light is diffuſed around the bodies 
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of theſe righteous men, and inveſts them with its 
rays as with a garment. This light does not reſem- 
ble the glimmering light which enlightens the eyes 
of wretched mortals, and is nothing but darkneſs ; 
it is rather a celeſtial glory than a light, It more 
thoroughly penetrates the groſſeſt bodies than the 
rays of the ſun penetrate the pureſt cryſtal. It ne- 
yer dazzles : on the contrary, it ſtrengthens the eyes, 
and conveys an inexpreſſible ſerenity through all the 
receſſes of the ſoul, This is the only food of the 
bleſſed. It proceeds from and enters into them; it 
penetrates and is incorporated with them, as ali- 
ments are incorporated with us. They fee it, they 
feel it, they breathe it; it cauſes an inexhauſtible 
fountain of tranquillity and joy to ſpring up in them. 
They are immerſed in this abyſs of delights as fiſhes 
in the ſea. They covet nothing more; they have 
all things without having any thing ; for the taſte of 
this pure light appeaſes the hunger of their hearts, 
All their * are ſatisfied, and their plenitude 
raiſes them above every thing that empty greedy 
mortad purſue upon earth. All the ſurrounding 
zlights are nathing to them, becauſe the conſum- L 
mate happineſs which comes from within, leayes 
them no cravings for any thing they ſee of delightful 
without. They are like the Gods who, repleniſh- 
ed with nectar and ambroſia, would not deign to feed 
on any groſs aliments which might be ſet before them 
at the moſt ſumptuous tables of mortals, All 
evils fly far from theſe ſerene abodes ; death, fick- 
neſs, want, pain, ſorrow, remorſe, fear, hope itſelf 
which often gives us as much trouble as fear, divi- 
fions, hatred, quarrels, can have no admiſhon here. 

Should the lofty mountains of Thrace, whoſe brows, 
covered with ice and ſnow from the beginning of the 
world, cleave the clouds, ſhould they, I ſay, be thrown 
from their foundations that are fixed in the center of 
the earth, the ſouls of theſe righteous men would not 
even be moved : they only pity the miſeries which 
depreſs thoſe who live in the world; but it is a ſweet 
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and peaceful pity, that does not in the leaſt leſſen 
their unchangeable felicity. Eternal youth, endleſs 
happineſs, a glory wholly divine is painted on their 
faces; but their joy has nothing of wanton or inde- 
cent. It is a ſweet, a noble, a majeſtic joy; it is a 
ſublime, a raviſhing taſte of truth and virtue. They 
every moment experience without interruption that 
ecſtacy of ſoul which a mother feels at the ſight of a 
beloved ſon whom ſhe thought dead : but the rapture, 
which quickly forſakes the mother, never flies from 
their ſouls. ſt never languiſhes a moment; it is al- 
ways new ; they taſte the tranſports of inebriating 
Joys without their diſorder and ſtupefaction. They 
diſcourſe together of what they ſee and of what they 
taſte, They deſpiſe and deplore the ſoft pleaſures, 
and the vain grandeur of their former condition; 
they review with pleaſure the few but ſorrowful 
years, in which they were under a neceſſity of com- 
bating againſt themſelves, and againſt a torrent of cor- 
2 men, in order to be virtuous; they admire the 
aſſiſtance of the Gods, who led them, as it were by 
the hand, through innumerous dangers to virtue. 
Something inconceivably divine flows inceſſantly 
through theis ſouls, like a flood of the divine nature 
itſelf which is united to them. They ſee, they taſte 
that they are happy, and are conſcious that they ſhall 
always be ſo; they ſing the praiſes of the Gods, and 
make all together but one voice, one mind, one 
heart : the ſame tide of felicity ebbs and flows as it 


were in their united ſouls. 


In theſe heavenly raptures ages roll away more 
ſwiftly than hours among mortals; and yet a thouſand 
and a thouſand ages ſubtract nothing from their 
happineſs, which is always new and always perfect. 
LIE all reign together, not on thrones which the 
hand of man can ſubyert, but in themſelves and 
with an unalterable power; for they no longer need 
to make themſelves formidable by a power borrowed 
of a vile and wretched people. They no longer wear 
thoſe vain diadems, whole luſtre conceals numberleſs 
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fears and anxious cares; the Gods themſelves. having 
crowned them, with their own hands, with crowns 
which nothing can tarniſh, 

Telemachus, who was ſeeking his father, and ex- 
pected to find him in theſe enchanting regions, was 
ſo raviſhed with this taſte of peace and happineſs, that 
he would have been glad to have found him there, and 
was ſorry that he himſelf was obliged to return to the 
ſociety of mortals, Here, ſaid he, is life indeed, 
whereas ours is but death. But he was aſtoniſhed as 
he had ſeen ſo many kings in the tortures of Tarta- 
rus, that he ſaw ſo few happy in the Elyſian fields ; 
he was thereby convinced that there are very few 
princes reſolute and courageous enough to reſiſt their 
own power, and to repulſe the numerous flatterers 
who are uſed to ſtir up all their paſſions. Good kings 
therefore are very rare; and ai are ſo wicked that 
the Gods would not be juſt, if, having ſuffered them 
to abuſe their power in their life-time, they did not 
chaſtiſe them after their death. ; 

Telemachus, not ſeeing his father Ulyſſes among 
all theſe kings, looked for the divine Laertes his 
grandfire, While he was ſeeking him in vain, "a 
venerable majeſtic old man came towards him, whoſe 
age did not reſemble that of mortals, who are bowed 
down with the weight of years on the earth. One 
perceived only that he had been old before his death; 
for all the gravity of age was now blended with all 
the graces of youth, which revive in the moſt decre- 
pid the moment they are introduced into the Elyſian 
fields. This ſenior advanced haſtily, and viewed 
Telemachus with complacency, as one who was 
very dear to him. Telemachus, who did not know 
him, was in pain and ſuſpenſe. 

I excuſe my. dear ſon, ſaid this ſenior, your not 
knowing me; I am Arceſius, the father of Laertes. 
I finiſhed my courſe a little before my grandſon 
Ulyſſes departed for the ſiege of Troy. Though thou 
wert then but an infant in thy nurſe's arms, I 
conceived great hopes of thee, and they haye not 
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deceived me, ſince I ſee that thou art deſcended into 
Pluto's kingdom in queſt of thy father, and that the 
Gods ſupport thee in this enterpriſe. O my happy 
child! the Gods love thee, and are preparing a glory 
for thee which will equal that of thy father. And 
happy am I to ſee thee again! Ceaſe to ſearch for Ulyſles 
here; he is till alive, and is reſerved to be the re- 
ſtorer of our houle in the iſland of Ithaca, Laertes 
himſelf, though bowing under a weight of years, ſtill 
enjoys the light, and waits for his ſon's coming to 
cloſe his eyes. 1hus mortals paſs away like flowers 
which bloom in the morning, and wither and are 
trodden under foot in the evening. The generations 
of men roll away like the waves of a rapid river ; 
nothing can ſtop the tide of time, which draws after 
it every thing that ſeems the moſt immoveable. 
Thou thyſelf, my ſon, my dear ſon, thou who now 
enjoyelt ſuch a 15 rightly pleaſurable youth, do thou 
remember that this gay ſeaſon is but a flower which 
will wither almoſt as ſoon as it is blown. Thou wilt 


perceive thyſelf inſenſibly alter: the ſmiling graces, 
the ſweet pleaſures which attend thee, —_ ealth, 


Joy, will vaniſh like a pleaſing dream ; nothing but a 


xegretful remembrance will be left thee. Languid old 
age, that enemy to pleaſure, will come and wrinkle 
thy brows, bow down thy body, weaken thy limbs, 
dry up the ſource of joy in thy heart, and make thee 


loath the preſent, and apprehenſive of the future, 


and inſenſible to all things but pain. This time ap- 


pears to you at a diſtance. Alas!-thou deceiveſt thy- 
ſeif, my ſon; it comes with haſty wings: lo! it is 
here. What advances with ſuch rapidity is not far 
srom thee, and the preſent fleeting moment is already 


at a diſtance, ſince it ceaſes to he the inſtant we ſpeak, 


and can approach us no more. Neyer rely therefore, 
my ſon, on the preſent ; but ſupport thyſelf in the 


rugged thorny path of virtue by viewing the future. 


Prepare thyſelf a manſion, by purity of manners and 


a love of juſtice, in this bliſsful abode of peace. Thou 


ſhalt quickly ſee thy father reſume his authority in. 


FARRAR een 
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Ithaca, Thou wert born to reign after him; but, alas! 

my ſon, how deceitful is a crown! When one views 

it at a diſtance, one ſees nothing but grandeur, luſtre 

and pleaſures 3 but when near, it is all beſet with 

thorns. A private perſon may without reproach lead | 
a life of eaſe and . but a king cannot, with 1 
out dighonouring himſelf, prefer a life of pleaſure and | 
indolence to the painful duties of government. He 

owes himſelf to his ſubjeQs ; he is never permitted 

to be his own maſter, and his leaſt over-ſights are of 

the greateſt conſequence, becauſe they make his peo- 

ple wretched, and that ſometimes for ages. He ought 

to curb the audaciouſneſs of the wicked, to ſupport 

innocence, to ſuppreſs calumny. It is not enough 

for him not to do any evil; he muſt do all the poſh - 

ble good of which the ſtate ſtands in need. Nay, it 

is not enough that he does good himſelf ; he muſt 

likewiſe prevent all the evil Which others would do, 

were they not reſtrained. Be apprehenſive therefore, 

my ſon, be apprehenſive of ſo dangerous a ſituation 

arm thyſelf with reſolution againſt thyſelf, againſt. 

thy * =0 and againſt flatterers. 

Arceſius, as he ſpoke theſe words, ſeemed animated 
by a divine fire, and let Telemachus ſee by his coun- 
tenance that he greatly pitied kings on account of 
the miſeries which are inſeparable from a crown. 
When it is aſſumed, ſaid he, to gratify one's ſelf, it 
is a monſtrous tyranny : and when it is aſſumed to 
diſcharge the duties of it, and to govern a numerous 
people, as a father governs his children, it is a griev- 
ous thraldom, which requires an heroic fortitude and 
patience. And it is accordingly certain, that they 
who have really reigned virtuouſly, here enjoy every 
thing which the power of the Gods can beſtow in 
order to render their happineſs compleat. 

While Arceſius was ſpeaking in this manner, his 
words ſunk deep into Telemachus's heart, and were 
engraved upon it, like the figures which a ſkilful artiſt 
engraves on braſs, and deſigns to tranſmit to the view 


of the lateſt poſterity. This ſage ——_— was like a 
J 
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ſubtle flame that penetrated into the bowels of the 
young Telemachus; he found himſelf moved and on 
fire; ſomething divine ſeemed to melt his heart with- 
in him. What he had in his inmoſt parts ſecretly 
conſumed him ; he could neither contain it, nor ſup- 

ort it, nor reſiſt ſo violent an impreſſion : it was a 
ſively pleaſing ſenſation, immixed with pains capable 
of depriving one of life. 


Telemachus, beginning at length to breathe more 
freely, perceived in the countenance of Arceſius a 
eat reſemblance of Laertes ; nay, he fancied that 
had a confuſed idea of having ſeen the like fea- 


tures in his father Ulyſles, when he departed for the 
ſiege of Troy. 


This remembrance melted his very heart; ſweet 
and joyful tears ſtreamed from his eyes. He was de- 
ſtrous of embracing ſo dear a perſon, and ſeveral 
times attempted it in vain. The empty ſhade eluded 
his arms, as flattering objects ſlip from a man in a 
dream when he thinks himſelf ſure of them : one 
while the thirſty mouth of the ſleeper purſues a 
fugitive ſtream ; another while his lips move to form 
words which his ſtiffened tongue cannot utter; then, 
his hands are eagerly extended, and catch nothing, 
So Felemachus was unable to gratify his fondneſs : 
he ſees Atceſius, he hears him, he talks to him, he 
cannot feel him. At length he aſks him who the 
perſons are whom he ſees around him, 


You ſee, my ſon, replied the ſage ſenior, men who 
were the ornament of their times, and the glory and 
happineſs of the human race; you ſee the ſmall num- 
her of kings who were worthy to be fo, and who 
faithfully charged the office of Gods upon earth. 
The others whom you ſee near, but ſeparated from 
them by that little cloud, enjoy a much lower degree 
of glory. Thole indeed are heroes; but the reward 
of their yalour and military expeditions cannot be 
compared with that of wiſe, juſt and beneficent 
Princes, 3 Fa 
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Among theſe heroes you ſee Theſeus, whoſe face 
is . melancholy. He had the misfortune to be 
too credulous with regard to an artful wife, and is ſtill 
orieved for 2 requeſted of Neptune the cruel 
death of his ſon Hippolytus. O how happy, had he 
not been ſo paſſionate and ſo eaſily provoked ! You 
likewiſe behold Achilles leaning on his ſpear, by rea- 
ſon of the wound he received in his heel by the hand 
of the effeminate Paris, which put an end to his life, 
Had he been as juſt, wiſe, and moderate as he was 
intrepid, the Gods would have granted him a long 
reign ; but they pitied the Phthians and Dolopians, 
over whom, according to the courſe of nature, he 
would have reigned after Peleus, and determined not 
to deliver ſo many people to the mercy of a fiery 
man, who was more eaſily enraged than the moſt 
ſtormy ſea. The fatal ſiſters ſhortened the thread of his 
days, and he reſembled a flower, which, when hardly 
blown, is cut down by the plough-ſhare, and falls be- 
fore the cloſe of the day which gave it birth. The 
Gods made uſe of him, as of floods and tempeſts, to 
puniſh the crimes of men; they made Achilles their 
engine to throw down the walls of Troy, in order to 
revenge Laomedon's perjury, and Paris's unlawful 
love. * made this uſe of the inſttument of their 
vengeance, they were 1 N and refuſed, not- 
withſtanding the tears of Thetis, to ſuffer this youn 
hero to continue longer in the world, Who was fi 
only to diſturb mankind, and to overturn cities and 
kingdoms. 

But doſt thou ſee that other perſonage there with 
that fierce countenance? It is Ajax, the ſon of Tela- 
mon, and the couſin of Achilles. Vou undoubtedly 
are not ignorant of his glory in battle. After the 
death of Achilles he pretended that his armour could 
be given to none but himſelf; your father did not 
think that he ought to yield it to him; the Greeks 
adjudged it in favour of Ulyſles. Ajax killed himſelf 
through rage and vexation; indignation and fury 


are ſtill viſible in his face. Do not prank him, my 
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ſon ; for he would think that you intended to inſult 
him in his misfortunes, though he really merits pity, 
Do you not perceive that he looks upon us with un- 
eaſineſs, and is entering abruptly into that gloomy 

rove, becauſe we are odious to him? On the other 
ſide, you ſee Hector, who had been invincible, if the 
ſon of Thetis had not lived at the ſame time. But lo! 
there goes Agamemnon, who ſtill bears the marks of 
Clytemneſtra's perfidy. O my ſon, I tremble when I 
think of the calamities of the impious Tantalus's fa- 
mily. The enmity of the two brothers, Atreus and 
Thyeſtes, filled that houſe with horror and blood. 
Alas! what a multitude of others does a ſingle crime 
draw after it! Agamemnon, returning at the head of 
the Grecks from the ſiege of Troy, had not time to 
enjoy in peace the glory he had acquired: ſuch is the 
fate of almoſt all conquerors. All the perſons you ſee 
there were formidable in war; but they were not ami- 
able and vittuous. Accordingly they are admitted on- 
ly into the ſecond manſion of the Elyſian fields. 

As for theſe, they reigned with juſtice, they loved 
their ſubjects, and are the favourites of the Gods. 
While Achilles and Agamemnon, who were ſo prone 
to diſſention and war, do ſtill even here retain their 
pains and natural failings, while they vainly regret 
the loſs of their lives, and are grieved at their being 
now but empty and impotent ſhadows; theſe righte- 
ous princes, being purified by the divine light, on 
which they feed, have nothing more to wiſh for the- 
completion of their happineſs. They view the anxi- 
ous cares of mortals with pity ; and the greateſt af- 
fairs which diſquiet the ambitious, appear to them 
like the ſports of children. Their ſouls are repleniſh- 
ed with truth and virtue, which they draw at the 
fountain h:ad, They haye nothing more to ſuffer 
from themſelves or others, no more deſires, no more 
wants, no more fears, All is at an end as to them, 
except their felicity, which cannot end, | 
Take notice, my ſon, of old king Inachus, who 
founded the kingdom of Argos. What ſweetneſs, 
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what majeſty in his old age ! Flowers ſpring beneath- 
his ſteps. His eaſy gait reſembles the flight of a bird, 

He holds an ivory lyre in his hand, and ſings in an 
eternal tranſport the maryellous works of the Gods. 

His heart and mouth: breathe an exquiſite perfume, 

The harmony of his voice and lyre would raviſh both 
Gods and men. Thus is he rewarded for loving the 
people whom he aſſembled within his new walls, and 
whoſe legiſlator he was. 

On the other ſide, thou mayeſt ſee among thoſe 
myr:les, Cecrops the Egyptian, who was the firſt 
king of Athens, a city ſacred to the Goddeſs of wiſ- 
dom, whoſe name it bears. Cecrops, bringing uſeful 
laws from Egypt, which was the ſource of letters and 
morality, to 88 ſoftened the ſavage nature of the 
Attic towns, and united them in the bands ot ſocie- 
ty. He was juſt, humane, compaſſionate; he left his 
ſubjects in affluence, and his on family in moderate 
circumſtances, being unwilling that his power ſhould: 
deſcend to his children, becauſe he thought that 
others were more worthy of it. 

In that littlevalley I muſt likewiſe ſhew you Erich- 
thon, who invented the art of making money of 
ſilver. He did it with a view of facilitating commerce 
between the iſlands of Greece ; but he boreſaw the 
inconveniencies which would attend this invention. 
Apply yourſelves, ſaid he to the people, to multiply 
the riches of nature among you, which are the true 
riches: manure the earth, that you may have plenty 
of corn, wine, oil and fruits; take care to have in- 
numerable flocks and herds, which may feed you 
with their milk and cloth you with their wool, and 
you will thereby place yourſelves in circumſtances of 
never being afraid of poverty. The more children 
you have, the richer you will be, provided you inure 
them to labour; for the earth is inexhauſtible, and 
increaſes her fertility in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants that cultivate her with care; ſhe liberally- 
rewards all ſuch for their toils, whereas the is ſparing 
and ungrateful to thoſe who. cultivate her in a negli- 
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ent manner. Confine yourſelves therefore chiefly to 
Ne true riches which ſuffice the wants of man. As 
for money, it muſt be eſteemed only as it is neceſſary 
either in the wars which we are inevitably forced to 
maintain abroad, or for the trading in ſome neceſſary 
commodities which are wanting in our own country : 
and it is accordingly to be wiſhed, that men would 
ceaſe to trade in all things which ſerye only to main- 
tain extravagance, pomp, and luxury, 

The Gee Erichdiog would often ſay, I greatly fear, 
my children, that I have made you a fatal preſent, 
in communicating to you the invention of money. I 
foreſee that it will excite ayarice, ambition, pomp; 
that it will cheriſh an infinite number of pernicious 
arts, which tend only to the ſoftening and to the cor- 
ruption of manners; that it will give you a diſguſt of 
the happy ſimplicity in which all the repoſe and all 
the ſecurity of life conſiſt ; that it will in ſhort make 
you deſpiſe agriculture, which is the foundation of 
the life of man, and the ſource of all real bleſſings: 
but the Gods are witnefles to the integrity of my 
heart, in imparting this invention to you, which is 
in itſelf uſeful. At laſt, when Erichthon perceived that 
money corrupted the people as he had foreſeen, he 
retired through grief to a ſavage mountain, where 
he lived poor and ſequeſtered from mankind to an 
extreme old age, and would no more concern himſelf 
in the government of cities. | 

A little while after him the famons Triptolemus 
appeared in Greece, whom Ceres taught the art of 
tilling the earth, and of covering it every vear with 
a golden harveſt. Not that men before him were 
ſtrangers to corn or to the manner of multiplying it 
by ſowing ; but they were not perfect in the art of 
tillage, tl Triptolemus, ſent by Ceres, came with 
a plough in his hand, to offer the Goddeſs's gifts to all 
who ſhould have reſolution enough to conquer their 
natural floth, and addict themſelves to conſtant 
labour. Quickly did Triptolemus teach the Greeks 
to furrow the earth, and to make her fruitful by 
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rending her boſom ; quickly did the ardent and in- 
defatigable reapers cauſe the yellow ears which co- 
vered the fields, to fall beneath their ſharp-edged 
ſickles. Even wild and ſavage people, who wandered 
up and down the woods of Epirus and Atolia, in 
queſt of acorns for their food, ſoftened their manners, 
and became ſubject to laws, when they had learnt 
how to make the harveſts riſe, and to live on bread. 
Triptolemus made the Greeks reliſh the pleaſure of 
owing their riches only to their labour, and of finding 
in one's own field all that is neceſlary to render life 
ealy and happy. This ſimple, this innocent plenty, 
which is inſeparable from agriculture, made them re- 
collect the wiſe counſels of Erichthon; they contemned 
money and all artificial riches, which are riches 
only in the imagination of men, which tempt them 
to purſue dangerous pleaſures, and divert them from 
labour, wherein they would find all real bleflings, 
together with purity of manners and perfect freedom. 
The Greeks therefore knew that a fertile and well 
cultivated field is the real treaſure of a family, which 
is wiſe enough to chuſe to live frugally as their fathers 
lived. And happy had they been, had they remained 
ſteady in maxims ſo proper to make them powerful, 
free, happy, and worthy of being ſo by a ſolid virtue! 
But, alas ! they begin to admire falſe riches ; they by 
little and little neglect the true, and degenerate from 
this admirable ſimplicity. O my ſon, you will one 
day reign ; then remember to bring men back to the 
practice of agriculture, to honour that art, to en- 
courage thoſe who apply themſelves to it, and not to 
ſuffer men to live idle, or to be employed in arts which 
nouriſh pomp and luxury. Theſe two men, who 
were ſo wiſe upon earth, are here beloved of the 
Gods. Take notice, my ſon, that their glory as much 
ſurpaſſes that of Achilles and other heroes who ex- 
celled only in battle, as the delightful ſpring is plea- 
ſanter than the icy winter, or as the light of the ſun 
is brighter than that of the moon. 

While Arceſius was talking in this manner, he 
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erceived that Telemachus's eyes were fixed on a 
lirle laurel grove, and a river bordered with violets, 
roſes, lilies, and ſeveral other fragrant flowers, whoſe 
lively colours reſembled thoſe of Iris, when the de- 
ſrends from heaven to earth, to declare the com- 
mands of the Gods to mortals. The great king Se- 
ſoſtris was in this beautiful grove, and Telemachus 
knew him again, though he was a thouſand times 
more majeſtic than he had ever been on the throne 
of Egypt. Rays of benign light ſhot from his eyes, 
and dazzled thoſe of Telemachus. When one ſaw 
him, one would have thought that he was inebriated 
with nectar; ſo much had the divine ſpirit raiſed 
him above the reach of human reaſon as a reward of 
his virtues. 

Telcmachus ſaid to Arceſius, O my father, I per- 
ceive Seſoſtris, the wiſe king of Egypt, whom I 
ſow not long ſince. That indeed is Setoſtris, replied 
Arceſius; and you fee by him how bountifully the 
Gods reward good princes. But you muſt know 
that all this happineſs is nothing in compariſon of 
that which was deſigned him, if too great a proſpe- 
rity had not made him forget the rules of moderation 
and juſtice. His paſſion to lower the pride and inſo- 
lence of the Tyrians engaged him to take their city. 
This conqueſt inſpired him with a defire of making 

others; and ſuffering himſelf to be ſeduced by the 
vanity of conquerors, he ſubdued, or, to ſpeak more 
* he ravaged all Aſia. At his return to Egypt 

ound that his brother had ſeized upon the crown, 
and had, by an unrighteous adminiſtration, changed 
the beſt laws of the country. Thus did his great 
conqueſts only ſerve to embroil his own kingdom, 
But what made him more inexcuſable, was his being ſo 
intoxicated with vain gloiy, as to cauſe his chariot to be 
drawn by the proudeſt of the kings he had conquered. 
He was afterwards ſenſible of his error, and aſhamed of 
having been ſo inhuman. Such was the fruit of his victo- 
ries, and ſuch are the miſchiefs which conquerors bring 
upon themſelves and their Kingdoms, by endeayouring 
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to uſurp thoſe of their neighbours. This was what 
ſullied the reputation of a prince who was otherwiſe- 
ſo juſt and beneficent, and it is this which dimim ſhes 
the happineſs which the Gods had prepared for him. 


Doſt thou not ſee him, my fon, whoſe wound ap- 
pears ſo glorious? He was a king of Caria, Dioclides 
by name, who ſacrificed himſelf for his people in bat- 
tle, becauſe the oracle had declared that the nation 
whoſe king ſhould periſh, would be victorious in the 
war between the Carians and the Lycians. 


Take notice of that other perſonage alſo : he was 
a wiſe legiſlator, who having enacted laws which 
were adapted to make his fabjets virtuous and happy, 
made them ſwear that they would never violate any 
of them in his abſence. This done, he departed, 
became a voluntary exile from his country, and died 
poor in a foreign land, in order to oblige his people by; 
this oath for ever to obſerve ſuch ſalutary laws. 


The other whom you ſee, is Euneſimus, king of the 
Pylians, and one of the anceſtors of the ſage Neſ- 
tor. During a peſtilence which ravaged the whole 
earth and covered the banks of Acheron with new 
ghoſts, he, laying down his life for ſo many millions 
of innocent perſons, beſought the Gods to lay aſide 
their wrath. The Gods heard him, and here beſtowed a. 
real crown upon him, of which all earthly crowns- 
are but empty. ſhadows. 

The old man whom you ſee with a wreath of flow- 
ers on his head, is the famous Belus: he reigned in 
Egypt, and married Anchinoe the daughter of the 
God Nilus, who conceals the ſource of his waters, 
and enriches the country by. his inundations. He had. 
two ſons; Danaus, whoſe hiſtory you know, and 
Egyptus, who gave his name to this beautiful kingdoms. 
Belus thought himſelf richer by the plenty he pro- 
cured his ſubjects, and by their affection for him, than 
by all the taxes which he could have impoſed upon 
them. Theſe men, my ſon, whom you look upon as 
dead, are alive; and the wretched life which men drag 
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on the eatth is death: the names only are changed. 
May the Gods render thee virtuous enough to merit 
this bleſſed life, which nothing can put a period to, 
nor diſquiet ! But haſtzn hence; it is time to go and 
ſeek thy father. Alas ! what blood wilt thou ſee 
ſhed before thou findeſt him ! Bur then what glory 
awaits thee in the fields of Heſperia ! Be mindful of 
the wiſe Mentor's counſels : if thou followeſt them, 
thy name will be glorious among all nations and in 
all ages. | 
He ſaid, and immediately conducted Telemachu 

to the ivory door which leads out of Pluto's darkſome 
realm. Telemachus departed, with tears in his eyes, 
without being able to embrace him; and aſcending 
from theſe gloomy regions, haſtened back to the con- 
federate camp, having in his way rejoined the two 
young Cretans, who had accompanied him as far as 
the cayern, and expected to ſee him no more, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


In an afſembly of the chiefs, Telemachus prevails on 
them not to ſarpriſe the city of Venuſium, which had 
been left by both parties in truſt in the hands of the 
Lucanians, He shews his wiſdom with regard to two 
deſerters; one of them, whoſe name was Acanthus, 
had undertaken to poiſon him, and the other, named 
Dioſcorus, offered the allies the head of Adraſtus. In 
the enſuing battle Telemachus carries death where- 
ver he goes in queſt of Adraſtus; and that king, who 
ſeeks him alſo, meets with and kills Piſiſtratus, the 
ſon of Neſtor. Philodtetes comes to his aſſiſtance, and 
as he is about to kill Adraſtus, is wounded and oblig- 
ed to retire from the battle. Telemachus follows the 
cries of the confederates, of whom Adraſtus makes @ 
terrible havock ; he engages this enemy, and gives 
him his life on conditions which he impoſes upon 
him. Adraſtus, getting up again, attempts to ſurpriſe 
Telemachus, who ſeizes him a ſecond time, and takes 
away his life, 


N the mean time the chiefs of the army aſfemble& 
to deliberate whether they ſhould ſeize on Venu- 


ſium, a ſtrong city, which Adraſtus had formerly 
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uſurped from his neighbours the Peucetæ of Apulia, 
who had entered into the league againſt Adraſtus, in 
order to demand juſtice for that invaſion, Adraſtus, to 
ſatisſy them, had delivered the city by way of truſt 
into the hands of the Lucanians ; but he had corrupted 
the Lucanian garriſon and its commander by his mo- 
ney : ſo that the Lucanians had in reality leſs autho- 
rity than he in Venuſium; and the Apulians, who had 
conſented that the Lucanian garriſon ſhould keep Ve- 
nuſium, had been over-reached in this negotiation, 

A citizen of Venuſium, named Demophantes, had 
privately offered the allies to deliver up one of the 
gates of the city to them by night. This propoſal 
was ſo much the more 8 as Adraſtus had 
laid up all his proviſions and military ſtores in a caſtle 
near \ aw a6. which could got defend itſelf if that 
city were taken. Philoctetes and Neſtor had already 
declared that they ought to embrace ſo favourable an 
opportunity; and all the other commanders being 
ſwayed by their authority, and dazzled by the advan- 
tages which would ariſe from ſo eaſy an enterpriſe, 
approved their opinion: but Telcmachy at his re- 
turn did all he could to diſſuade them from it. 

I am not ignorant, ſaid he, that if ever a man de- 
ſerved to be circumvented and deceived, it is Adraſ- 


tus, who has 10 often deceived all others. I plainly 


ſee that in ſurpriſing Venuſium you will only take 

oſſeſſion of a city which belongs to you, ſince it 
— to the Apulians, a nation who have entered 
into your league. I own that you may do this with 


a greater ſhow of reaſon, as Adraftus, who put this 
City as a pledge into the hands of the Lucanians, has 


corrupted the governot and the garriſon, in order to 
enter it whenever he ſhall think proper. And then 
I am ſenſibſe as well as you, that if you take Venu- 
fium, you will the next day become maſters of 
the ceſtle in which Adraſtus has lodged all his 
Rores, and that you would thus in two days put an 


end to this formidable war. But is it not better to- 
periſh than to conquer by ſuch means? Muſt fraud be 
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repelled by fraud ? Shall it be ſaid that ſo many 
princes having entered into a league to chaſtiſe the 
impious Adraſtus for his treacheries, are become 
treacherous like him ? If it is lawful for us to a& 
like Adraſtus, he is not guilty, and our endeavours 
to puniſh him are wrong. What! has all Heſperia, 
ſupported by ſo many Greek colonies, and heroes 
returned from the fizge of Troy, no other arms 
againſt the perſidy and perjury of Adraſtus, but per- 
fidy and perjury ? You have ſworn by things the 
molt ſacred to leave Venuſium as a pledge in the 
hands of the Licanians. But their garriſon, lay you, 
is corrupted by Adraftus's money; I perceive that as 
well as you. Bat this garriſon is ſtill in the pay of 
the Lucanians; it has not refuſed to obey them, and 
has, at leaſt in appearance, obſerved the neutrality. 
Neither Adraſtus nor any of his ſoldiers have ever en- 
tered Venuſium; the treaty ſubſiſts, and your oath is 
not forgotten by the Gods. Shall we keep our promi- 
ſes, only when we want plauſible pretences to break 
them? Shall we be faithful and religious obſervers of 
oaths, only when we can get nothing by violating 
them? If the love of virtue and the fear of the Gods 
have no influence upon you, have at leaſt ſome con- 
cern for your reputation and intereſt, It you give 
mankind this pernicious inſtance of breaking your 
word and of violating your oath to terminate a war, 
what wars will you not kindle by this impious con- 
duct? What neighbour will not be conſtrained to a 

prehend every thing from and to deteſt you? Who for 
the future in the moſt preſſing exigencies will confide 
in you? What ſecurity will you be able to give when 
you deſign to be ſincere, and when it is of conſe- 
quence to you to perſuade your neighbours that you 
are ſo? Will a folema treaty do it? You will have 
trampled one under your feet, Will an oath do it? 
Ah ! will it not be known that you look upon 
the Gods as cyphers, when you expect to draw any 
advantage from perjury ? You will not therefors 


be ſafer in peace than in war. Every thing which 
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comes from you, will be received as a diſguiſed or 
open war. You will perpetually be the enemies of 
all who ſhall have the misfortune to be your neigh- 


bours. All tranſactions which require reputation, 


probity and confidence, will become impoſſible to 
ou; you will have no means of making people be- 
lieve what you promiſe, 

There is, added Telemachus, a yet nearer con- 
cern which muſt needs affect you, if you have any 
ſenſe of probity, or any foreſight with regard to your 
own intereſt, viz, that ſo treacherous a conduct would 
be an internal attack upon your whole league, and 
quickly ruin it; your perjury would cauſe Adraſtus to 
triumph. 

The whole aſſembly, murmuring at theſe words, 
aſked him how he could take upon him to ſay, that 
an action which would infallibly make the confede- 
rates victorious would ruin the confederacy ? How, 
replied he, will you be able to confide in each other, 
if you once violate your 1incerity, the only band of 
ſociety and confidence? When you have laid it down 
as a maxim, that the laws of probity and fidelity may 
be diſpenſed with for the ſake of ſome ſignal advan- 
tage, which of you will truſt another, ſince another 
may find it very 2dvantageous to falſify his word and 
to deceive you? Where will you be then? Which of 
you will not endeavour by his own artifices to pre- 
vent thoſe of his neighbour ? What will be the fate 
of a confederacy of ſo many nations, when they have 
agreed among themſelves, after a general diſcuſtion of 
the matter, that it is lawful to over-reach one's neigh- 
bour and to violate one's plighted faith ? How great 
will your mutual jealouſies be, your diſſentions, your 
zeal to deſtroy each other! Adraſtus will have no oc- 
caſion to attack you; you will ſufficiently worry one 
another, and ftify his perfidies. Ye ſage, ye magna- 
nimous princes, you who ſo wiſely govern innu- 
merable multitudes, diſdain not to hearken to the 
counſels of a young man. Should you ever fall into 
the moſt terrible extremities into which war ſome: 
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times precipitates men, you may: riſe again by your 
vigilance and the ſtruggles of your virtue; for true 
courage never deſpairs. But if you have once broken 
down the barrier of honour and probity, your ruin is 
inevitable : you can never revive the confidence which 
is neceſlary to make all important affairs ſucceſsful, 
nor reclaim men to the principles of virtue, which you 
have taught them to deſpiſe. And what do you ap- 
prehend? Are you not brave enough to conquer 
without treachery ? Is not your valour, together with 
the forces of ſo many nations, ſufficient. for this ? Let 
us fight, let us die, if it muſt be ſo, rather than con- 
quer by ſuch vile means. Adraſtus, the impious 
Adraſtus, is in our power, provided we abhor imi- 
tating his baſeneſs and perfidy. | 
When Telemachus concluded his ſpeech, he per- 
ceived that ſoft perſuaſion had flowed from his lips, 
and ſunk deep into their hearts. He obſerved that 
there was a profound ſilence throughout the whole 
aſſembly ; every one's thoughts being employed, not 
on him or the graces of his words, but on the force 
of truth, which was ſo ſtriking in the whole courſe 
of his reaſoning. Amazement was painted on their 
faces. At length an hollow murmur was heard ſpread- 
ing itſelf by Fittle and little through the whole aſ- 
ſembly. They all looked upon one another, being 
airaid to ſpeak firſt, and waiting till the principal 
commanders ſhould declare themſelves, though every 
one found it difficult to retain his ſentiments. At laſt 
the grave Neſtor 8 theſe words: | 
Wehe ſon of Ulyſſes, the Gods prompted you to 
ſpeak, and Minerva, who ſo often inſpired your fa- 
ther, ſuggeſted to you the wiſe and generous counſel 
which you have given us. I do not regard your youth, 
I ſee Minerva in all you have ſaid. You have pleaded 
the cauſe of virtue. Without virtue the greateſt ad- 
vantages are real loſſes; without virtue men ſoon 
draw on themſelves the vengeance of their enemies, 
the jealouſy of their allies, the hatred of all good men, 
and the juſt wrath of the Gods, Let us therefore 
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feave Venuſium in the hands of the Lucanians, and 
think of conquering Adraſtus only by our courage. 
He ſaid; and the whole afſembly applauded the 
wiſdom of his words. But every one, as he gave his 
applauſe, turned his eyes with amazement towards 
the ſon of Ulyſſes, and imagined that he ſaw the wif- 
dom of Minerva, his inſpirer, ſhine forth in him. 
There ſoon aroſe another queſt on in the council of 
the kings, By which he did not acquire leſs glory. 
A draſtus, ever bloody and perfidious, ſent into the 
camp one Acanthus a deſerter, who was to poiſon the 
moſt illuſtrious chiefs of the amy. He wes particu» 
larly ordered to ſpare no pains to effeq the death of 
the young Telemachus, who was alrcaly become the 
terror of the Daunians. Telemachus, who had too 
much courage and candour to be miſtruſttul, readily 
and kindly received this wretch, who had ſeen Ulyt- 
ſes in Sicily, and who related to him the adventures 
of that hero. He ma ntained him, and endeavoured to 
comfort him in his misfortunes ; for Acanthus com- 
plained of —_— been deceived and unworthily 
treated by Adraſtus. But th's was cheriſhing and 
warming a venomeus viper in his boſom, which was 
ready to ſting him to death. Another deſerter was 
taken whoſe name was Arion, whom Acanthus was 
ſending back to Adraſtus, to iniorm him of the ſtate 
of the confederate camp, and to allure him that he 
would the next day poiſon the principal kings and 
Telemachus at an entertainment which the latter 
was to give him. Arion being apprehended con- 
felled his treaſon, and it was ſufpected that Acanthus 


was concerned with him, becauſe they were intimate 


friends; but Acanthus, who was a deep diſſembler 
and not to be daunted, defended himſelf ſo artfully 


that he could not be convicted, nor the bottom of the 


— diſcovered. | 

Several of the kings were of opinion that they 

ought in this uncertainty to ſacrifice Acanthus to the 

public ſafety. He muſt, ſaid they, be put to death; 

the life of a ſingle perſon is nothing, when the ſafety 
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of ſo many princes is concerned. What if an inno- 
cent perſon periſh, when the point in debate is the 
preſervation of thoſe who repreſent the Gods among 
men? 

What an inhuman maxim! what barbarous policy! 
replied Telemachus. How! are you ſo laviſh of hu- 
man blood ! O you who are appointed the ſhepherds 
of men, and who govern them only to take care of 
them as a ſhepherd takes care of his flock, you are, it 
ſeems, ravenous wolves, and not ſhepherds; at moſt 
you are ſhepherds only to fleece and ſlay the flock, 
inſtead of leading it into good paſtures. According 
to you, a man is guilty the moment he is accuſed ; to 
be ſuſpected merits death; the innocent are at the 
mercy of the envious and the ſlanderer ; and the more 
your tyrannical jealouſy increaſes in your boſom, 
the greater number of victims muſt be ſlain. 

'Telemachus ſpoke theſe words with an authori 
and vehemence that carried an irreſiſtible conviction 
with it, and overwhelmed the authors of ſuch baſe 
advice with ſhame. He afterwards ſaid in a milder 
tone: As for me, I am not ſo fond of life as to pay fo 
dear for it; I had rather that Acanthus ſhould be a 
villain than be one myſelf, and that he ſhould rob me 
of my life by treachery than that I ſhould be ſo unjuſt 
as to put hum to death on ſuſpicion only. But have 
a little patience, ye princes, who, as you are appointed 
kings, that is judges, of the people, ſhould know how 
to try men with juſtice, wiſdom and moderation; 
have patience, I ſay, and give me leave to examine 
Acanthus in your preſence. - 1 

Hereupon he queſtions Acanthus concerning his 
correſpondence with Arion; he preſſes him with a 
thouſand circumſtances, and ſeveral times makes as 
if he would ſend him back to Adraſtus, as a deſerter 
that deſeryed to be puniſhed, to ſee whether he was 
afraid of being ſent back or not. But Acanthus's voice 
and countenance continued calm and compoſed, and 
from thence Telemachus concluded that he could 
not be innocent, Not being able however to draw 
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him into a confeſſion, Telemachus at laſt ſaid, Give 
me your ring, I will ſend it to Adraſtus. At this de- 
mand of his ring Acanthus grew pale, and was in 
confuſion. Telemachus, Whofe eyes were continual- 
ly fixed upon him, perceived it and took the ring. 
I will immediately 2 it, ſaid he, to Adraſtus by 
the hands of your acquaintance Polytropas the Luca- 
nian, and he ſhall pretend that he is ſent ſecretly by 
ou. If by this means we diſcover your correſpon- 
dence with Adraſtus, you ſhall die without mercy in 
the moſt racking tortures; but if, on the contrary, you 
now confeſs your guilt, you ſhall be pardoned, and 
we will content ourſelves with ſending you to an 
iſland where you ſhall want for nothing. Upon this 
Acanthus made a full diſcovery; and Telemachus 
prevailing on the kings to give him his life according 
to his promiſe, he was ſent to one of the Echinadian 
lands, where he lived unmoleſted. 
A little while after, one Dioſcorus, a Daunian of 
an obſcure birth, but of a violent and daring ſpirit, 
came by night to the camp of the allies, and made 
them an ob of aſſaſſinating king Adraſtus in his 
tent. This he was able to effect: for a man is maſter 
of the lives of others, when he does not value his own. 
This Dioſcorus breathed nothing but revenge, be- 
cauſe Adraſtus had taken from him his wife, whom 
he paſſionately loved, and who was equal in beauty 
to Venus herſelf. He had privately concerted mea- 
ſures to enter the king's tent by night, and to be fa- 
voured in this attempt by ſeveral Daunian captains; 
but he thought it neceſlary that the confederate prin- 
ces ſhould attack Adraſtus's camp at the ſame time, 
that he might in the confuſion more eaſily eſcape, 
and carry off his wife. If he could not carty her off, 
he was content to periſh, after he had killed the king, 
As ſoon as Dioſcorus had explained his deſign to 
the kings, every body turned towards Telemachus, 
zs it were to aſk his deciſion of the matter. The Gods, 
ſaid he, who have preſerved us from traitors, forbid | 
us to employ them. And though we were not virtuous 
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enough to abhor treaſon, yet our own intereſt would 
be ſufficient to induce us to reject it: for when we have 
given a ſanction to it by our example, we ſhall deſerve 
to have it turned againſt us; and from that moment 
Which of us ſhould be ſafe? Adraſtus may poſſibl 
avoid the blow which threatens him, and make it fall 
on the confederate kings. Beſides, war would ceaſe 
to be war; wiſdom and virtue would be of no uſe, 
and we ſhould ſee nothing but perfidy, treaſon and 
aſſaſſinations. We ourſelves ſhould feel, and ſhould 
deſerve to feel, their fatal effects, ſince we ſhould au- 
thoriſe the greateſt of evils. I think therefore that 
this traitor ought to be ſent back to Adraſtus. I own 
indeed thas this prince does not deſerve it ; but all 
Heſperia and all Greece, which have their eyes upon 
us, deſerve ſuch a conduct from us as the price of 
their eſteem, Beſides, we owe to ourſelves, we owe 
to the righteous Gods, this abhorrence of treachery. 

Upon this, Dioſcorus was ſent to Adraſtus, who 
trembled at the danger he had been in, and could not 
enough wonder at the generoſity of his enemies; for 
the wicked have no idea of pure and diſintereſted vir- 
tue. Adraſtus could not but admire what he ſaw, 
though he had not reſolution enough to commend it. 
This noble action of the allies recalled to his mind an 
odious remembrance of all his treacheries and cruel- 
ties, He ſought to leſſen the generoſity of his ene- 
mies, and was aſhamed to appear ungrateful to thoſe 
to whom he owed his life ; but corrupt men ſoon har- 
den themſelves againſt every thing which might give 
them the leaſt compunction. Adraſtus, perceiving that 
the reputation of the allies daily increaſed, thought 
himſelt under a neceſſity of performing ſome ſignal 
action againſt them; and as it was not in his nature 
to do a virtuous one, he reſolved at leaſt to endea- 
vour to obtain ſo eminent an advantage over them by 
arms, and haſtened to engage them. 

The day of battle being come, Aurora in her roſy 
progreſs ſcarcely began to open the gates of the Eaſt to 
the Sun, when the young Telemachus, out-ſtripping 
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the vigilance of the oldeſt commanders, broke from 
the arms of balmy ſleep, and put all the officers in 
motion. His helmet, crowned with waving hair, al- 
ready glittered on his head, and the cuiraſs he wore 
darzled the eyes of the whole army. The work of 
Vulcan had, beſides its native beauty, the ſplendor of 
the zgis which was concealed in it. He held a ſpear 
in one hand, and pointed with the other to the ſeveral 
poſts which it was neceſſary to ſecure. Minerva had 
filled his eyes with a divine fire, and his countenance 
with a noble majeſty, which already promiſed victory. 
He marched ; and all the princes, forgetting their age 
and dignity, found themſelves 1 _ by a ſu- 
perior power, which compelled them to tollow his 
ſteps. Impotent jealouſy could no longer find ad miſ- 
fion to their hearts: &very thing yields to him whom 
Minerva inviſibly leads by the hand. His behaviour 
had nothing of impetuoſity or raſhneſs: he was affa- 
ble, calm, patient, always ready to hear others and 
to profit by their counſels; but active, cautious, ex- 
tending his views to the remoteſt exigencies, diſpoſing 
every thing in the beſt manner, never confoundin 

kimſelf nor others, excuſing errors, rectifying mils 
carriages, obviating difficulties, never exacting too 
much of any one, and every where inſpiring freedom 
and confidence. If he gave an order, it was in the 
plaineſt and moſt perſpicuous terms; he repeated it, 
to give the perſon who was to execute it, a clearer 
idea of it; he ſaw by his eyes whether he apprehended 
it right, and then made him explain in a familiar 
manner, how he underſtood his words, and what was 
the principal end of his enterpriſe. When he had 
thus ſounded the capacity of the perſon he employed, 
and made him thoroughly underſtand his deſigns, he 
did not ſend him away till he had given him ſome 


mark of his eſteem and confidence by way of encou- 


ragement. Thus all whom he employed were full of 
zeal to pleaſe him and to ſucceed in their commifſſi- 
ons, without being cramped by any apprehenſion of 
his imputing their ill ſucceſy to them; tor he excuſed 
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all miſcarriages which did not proceed from the want 
of good will. 5 

he horizon looked red and inflamed by the 
dawning rays of the ſun, and the ſea blazed with the 
fires of the new- born day. All the coaſt was over- 
ſpread with men, arms, horſes, rolling chariots; and 
a confuſed uproar was heard, like that of the angry 
billows when Neptune in the deep abyſs ſtirs up the 
lowering tempeſts. Thus Mars began, by the din of 
arms, and the horrid equipage of war, to fire eyery 
heart with fury. The plain was thick ſet with briſt- 
ling pikes, like ears of corn which hide the fertile 
furrows in the times of harveſt. Already had a cloud 
of riſing duſt gradually ſtolen heaven and earth from 
the eyes of men; contuſion, horror, ſlaughter, and 
ruthleſs death advanced. 

The arrows hardly began to fly, when Telemachus, 
— up his hands and eyes to heaven, uttered theſe 
words: O Jupiter, father of Gods and men, thou 
ſeeſt the juſtice of our cauſe, and that we have not 
been aſhamed to ſue for peace. We engage with re- 
luctance; we would ſpare the blood of man, and do 
not hate even this cruel, this perfidious, this ſacrile- 
gioùs foe. Behold, thou, and determine between him 
and us. If we muſt die, our lives are in thy hands: 
if Heſperia is to be delivered, and the tyrant over- 
thrown, it will be thy power and the wiſdom of thy 
daughter Minerva which will give us the victory; the 
glory of it will be due to thee. Thou holdeſt the 

alance, and decideſt the fate of battles. For thee 
we fight; and as thou art righteous, Adraſtus is more 


thy 24 than ours. If thy cauſe is victorious, be- 


fore the cloſe of the day, the blood of a whole heca - 
tomb ſhall ſtream on thy altars. 


He ſaid, and inſtantly drives his fiery foaming cour- 
ſers into the thickeſt ranks of the enemy. The firſt 
he met was Periander the Locrian, clad in the ſkin of 


a lion which he had killed in his travels in Cilicia. He 


was armed, like Hercules, with an enormous club, and 


reſembled the giants in ſtrength and fi As ſoon 
3 . 
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as he faw Telemachus, he deſpiſed his youth 
and beautiful countenance. It well befits thee, ſaid 
he, effeminate boy, to diſpute the glory of combat 
with us! Go, child, go ſeek thy father in the ſhades, 
As he ſpoke theſe words, he raiſed his knotty, pon- 
derous and iron-ſpiky club, which looks like the 
maſt of a ſhip, which makes every one apprehenſive 
of its fall, and threatens the head of the ſon of 
Ulyſſes. But he eludes the blow, and ruſhes upon 
Periander as rapidly as an eagle cleaves the air. The 
deſcendin club daſhes in pieces the wheel of a cha- 
riot Which was near that of Telemachus. Mean 
while the young Greek wounds Periander in the 
throat with a dart; the r e blood ſpouts from 
the gaping wound, and ſtops his voice; his fiery 
ſteeds, no longer feeling his fainting hand, and the 
reins flowing on their necks, carry him here and there; 
he falls from his chariot ; his eyes cloſed, and pallid 
death is already ſtamped on his ghaſtly 9 ele- 
machus pitied him, and immediately gave his body 
to his domeſtics; keeping the club and lion's ſkin as 
a token of his victory. 

He then ſeeks Adraſtus in the on and in 
ſeeking him ſends a croud of warriors to hell: Hileus, 
whoſe car was drawn by a pair of ſteeds which reſem- 
bled thoſe of the Sun, and were bred in the ſpacious 
meadows which the Aufidus waters : Demoleon, who 
in Sicily did heretofore almoſt equal Eryx in the 
combat of the cæſtus: Crantor, who was the hoſt and 
friend of Hercules, when that ſon of Jupiter, in his 
way through Heſperia, deprived the infamous Cacus. 
of his life: Menecrates, who was ſaid to reſemble 
Pollux in wreſtling : Hippocoon the Salapian, who 
imitated Caſtor's addreſs and graceful manner in the 
management of a ſteed + Eurymedes the famous 
hunter, who was always beſmeared with the blood of 
bears and wild boars which he killed on the mov 
tops of the cold Apennine, and who was ſaid to be ſo 
dear to Diana that ſhe herſelf taught him the art of 
Muooting with arrows: Nicoſtratus, the vanquiſher of 
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the giant who uſed to vomit fire on the rocks of mount 
Garganus: Cleanthus, who was to marry young Pho - 
loe, daughter of the river Liris. She had been promiſed 
by her father to him that ſhould deliver her from a wing- 
ed ſerpent, which was engendered on the banks of the 
river, and was to devour her in a few days, according - 
to the prediction of an oracle. This youth, through 
an exceſs of love, made a yow to kill the monſter, or 
to periſh in the attempt ; he ſucceeded, but had not 
taſted the fruits of his victory, For while Pholoe was 
preparing for her happy nuptials, and impatiently ex- 
pected Cleanthus, ſhe heard that he had followed 
Adraſtus to the war, and that the fatal ſiſters had cru- 
elly cut the thread of his life. She filled the woods 
and the mountains near the river with her wailings; 
her eyes ſwam in tears; ſhe tore off her lovely treſſes; 
ſhe neglected the flowery garlands ſhe uſed to gather, 
and taxed the heavens with injuſtice. As ſhe we 
inceſſantly both night and day, the Gods, moved by 
her ſorrow, and by the prayers of the river, put an 
end to her prief : for ſhe poured forth ſuch floods of 
tears, that ſhe was Tan changed into a fountain, 
which gliding into the boſom of the river, mingles its 
ſtream with that of the God her father. But the 
water of this fountain is ſtill bitter; nor ſprings the 
graſs on its banks; nor is there any ſhade but that 
of the cypreſs on its melancholy borders. 

Adraſtus in the mean time, hearing that Telemachus 
ſpread terror all around him, ſought him with great 
eagerneſs; he expected that he ſhould eaſily conquer 
ſo young an adverſary, being ſurrounded by thirty 
Daunians of extraordina kae. dexterity and 
courage, to whom he had promiſed 2 rewards, if 
they could, by any means whatever, deſtroy Telema- 
chus in the battle. Had they then met him, theſe 
thirty men, by environing Telemachus's chariot, 
while Adraſtus attacked him in the front, would un- 
doubtedly have ſla him without any difficulty; but 
Minerya miſled them. 


Adraſtus thought he ſaw and _ Telemachus 
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in a valley at the foot of a hill, where there was 
a crowd of combatants ; he runs, he flies, he longs 
to fate himſelf with blood; but inſtead of Telema- 
chus he finds the aged Neſtor, who with a trembling 
hand was throwing ſome random unavailing darts. 
Adraſtus in his rage attempts to kill him, but a band 
of Pylians poured around their king. 

Hereupon a cloud of arrows darkened the air, and 
hid all the combatants ;z nothing was heard but the 
doleful cries of the dying, and the clattering of the 
arms of thoſe who fell in the conflict; the earth groan- 
ed beneath an heap of dead, and rivers of blood 
ſtreamed every where. Bellona and Mars, with the 
infernal Furies, clad in robes all dropping with gore, 
feaſted their cruel eyes on the ſight, and inceſſantly 
rencwed the rage of; every heart. Theſe Deities, the 
deadly foes of mankind, chaſed far away from both 
parties generous compaſſion, ſedate valour, and ſoft 
humanity ; there was nothing in this confuſed and 
enraged throng but ſlaughter, revenge, deſpair and 
brutal fury. The ſage and invincible Pallas herſelf 
ſhivered, and ſtarted back with horror at the fight, 

Mean time PhiloQetes, marching flowly, and hold- 
ing the arrows of Hercules in his hands, advanced 
to Neſtor's aſſiſtance. Adraſtus, not being able to 
reach the divine ſenior, had hurled his darts at ſeve- 
ral Pylians, and made them bite the ground. He 
had already flain Cteſilas, ſo ſwift of foot that he 
hardly imprinted his footſteps in the ſand, and who 
in his own country out-ran the moſt rapid currents 
of Eurotas and Alpheus. At his feet were fallen 
Eutyphron, more lovely than Hylas, and as keen a 
hunter as Hippolytus ; Pterelas, who accompanied 
Neſtor to the ſiege of Troy, and was dear to Achil- 
les himſelf for his ſtrength and courage; Ariſtogi- 
ton, who bathing in the waves of the river Achelous, 
is ſaid to have privately received of that God the 
2 of aſſuming all kinds of forms. And indeed 

e was ſo pliant and nimble in all his motions, that 


he ſlipt out of the ſtrongeſt hands: but Adraſtus with 
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a thruſt of his ſpear rendered him motionleſs, and 
his ſoul immediately took its flight with his blood. 

Neſtor, ſeeing his moſt yaliant captains fall beneath. 
the hands of the cruel Adraſtus, like the golden ears 
in harveſt beneath the keen fickle of the indefatigable 
reaper, forgot the danger to which he vainly expoſed 
his age. His wiſdom forſook him, and he thought 
only of purſuing with his eyes his ſon Piſiſtratus, 
who on his part ardently maintained the fight, to drive 
the danger from his father; but the fatal moment was 
come, when Piſiſtratus was to convince Neſtor how 
wretched men often are by living too long. 

Piſiſtratus puſhed ſo violently at Adrafius with his 
ſpear, that the Daunian ſhould have fallen, had he 
not avoided it; but while Piſiſtratus, ſtaggered with 
the falſe thruſt he had made, was recovering his ſpear, 
Adraſtus run his javelin into the midſt of his belly. 
His bowels came out with a torrent of blood; his 
colour faded like a flower cropt by the hands of a 
nymph in the meadows ; his eyes were almoſt ex- 
tinguiſhed, and his voice began to fail him. Alceus 
his governor, who was near him, caught him as he 
was ready to fall, and had only time to convey him 
into his father's arms, where he endeavoured to 
ſneak and give the laſt marks of his fondneſs ; but as 
he opened his mouth, he expired. 

While Philoctetes was ſpreading ſlaughter and hor- 
ror around him, to repel the efforts of Adraſtus, Neſ- 
tor claſped the body of his fon in his arms, rending 
the heavens with bis cries, and unable to bear the 
light. Wretch that I am, ſaid he, in having been a father 
and in living ſo long! Ah! why, ye cruel Fates! 
why did ye not cut the thread of my life when L 
chaſed the Calydonian boar, or in my expedition to 
Colchos, or at the firſt ſiege of Troy? I ſhould not 
then have died inglorious, nor with anguiſh. I now 
drag a painful, deſpicable, impotent old age; I live 
but to ſuffer ; I have no ſenſe but of ſorrow. O my 
ſon ! my dear ſon Piſiſtratus ! When I loſt thy bro- 
ther Antilochus, I had thee to comfort me ; I haye 
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thee no more; nothing will comfort me now; all is 
over as to me. Hope, the only ſweetener of human 
woes, is a bleſſing which concerns me not. Antilo- 
chus ! Piſiſtratus 1 O my dear children, I loſt you 
both methinks to day; the death of the one opens 
again the wound which the other had made in my 
heart. Never ſhall I behold thee more ! Who ſhall 
cloſe my eyes? Who collect my aſhes? O my dear 
Piſiſtratus! thou, as well as thy brother, didſt die like 
a man of courage; L alone cannot die. 

This ſaid, he attempted to kill himſelf with a dart 
which he had in his hand; but he was withheld. 
And the body of his ſon being wreſted from him, 
the unhappy old man fell into a ſwoon, and was car- 
ried to his tent, where having a little recovered his 
ſtrength, he would have returned to the battle, had 
he not been detained by force. 

Mean time Adraſtus and Philoctetes were in queſt 
of each other. Their eyes ſparkled, like thoſe of a 
lion and a leopard ſtriving to tear each other in 
pieces, in the fields which the Cayſter waters. Me- 
naces, the rage of war, and bloody revenge, appeared 
in their ſavage looks. They carry certain death 
wherever they hurl their darts, and all the comba- 
tants behold them with terror. They are now with- 
in ſight of each other, and Philoctetes takes one of 
thoſe dreadful arrows, which in his hands never miſt 
their aim, and whoſe wounds were incurable; but 
Mars, who favoured the cruel and intrepid Adraſtus, 
would not ſuffer him to periſh. ſo ſoon, being deſi- 
Tous of making him his inſtrument of prolonging 
the horrors of war, and of heightening the carnage. 
The Gods as yet forbore to make Adraftus an exam- 
ple of their juſtice, in order to chaſtiſe mankind and. 
to ſhed their blood. 

The moment PhiloQetes deſigns to attack him, he 
himſelf is wounded by the ſpear of Amphimachus, a 
young Lucanian, who was more lovely than the fa- 
mous Nireus, whoſe beauty was d inferior to 


that of Achilles of all the Greeks that fought at the 
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fiege of Troy. PhiloQetes was hardly wounded, when 
he aimed an arrow at Amphimachus which pierced 
him to the heart. His fine black eyes immediately 
loſt their luſtre, and were overſpread with the ſhades 
of death. The roſes of his lips, more ruddy than 
thoſe with which the riſing Aurora ſtrews the hori- 
zon, faded : a ghaſtly paleneſs deadened his cheeks : 
his ſoft, his delicate face was inſtantly deformed, 
PhiloRetes himſelf was moved with pity, and all 
the combatants made loud laments, ſeeing the youth 
weltering in his blood, and his locks, as lovely as 
thoſe of Apollo, trailing in the duſt, 


Philoctetes, having ſtain Amphimachus, was obliged 
to retire from the battle, having loſt a great deal of 
his blood and his ſtrength. Beſdes, his old wound 
in the heat of the action * ready to bleed afreſh 
and to renew his pains; for the ſons of Æſculapius by 
their divine {kill had not been able to cure him entire- 
ly. Lo! he is ready to fall on a heap of bloody bodies 
- which ſurround him; but Archidamus, the moſt bold 
and expert ſoldier of all the Oebalians, whom he had 
brought with him to found Petelia, forces him from 
the fight the moment Adraſtus would eaſily have felled 
him at his feet. Adraſtus now finds nothing which 
preſumes to reſiſt him, or to retard his victory. Every 
thing falls, every thing flies betore him ; he reſem- 
bles a rapid ſtream, which having over-ſwelled its 
mounds, fevags away, with its furious torrent, the 
corn, the flocks, the ſhepherds and villages. 


Telemachus heard at a diſtance the ſhouts of the 
victors, and beheld the diſorder of the confederates 
flying before Adraſtus, like an herd of timorous deer 
d the ſpacious plains, the woods, the moun- 
tains, and even the moſt rapid rivers, when they are 
purſued by the hunters. He deeply ſighs; — 
tion is manifeſt in his eyes; he quits the place where 
he had long fought with great danger and glory; he 
runs to ſuſtain the fugitives ; he advances all be- 
ſmeared with the blood of a multitude of enemies 
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whom he had ſtretched on the duſt ; and at a diſtance 
ſhouts loud enough to be heard by both armies. 

Minerva had infuſed ſomething terrible into his 
voice, which made the neighbouring mountains ring: 
that of the cruel Mars ſounds not louder in Thrace, 
when he calls the infernal Furies, war and death, 
This ſhouting of Telemachus inſpires his own party 
with courage and intrepidity, and chills the enemy 
with. fear. 32 Kits aſhamed to find himſelf 
diſordered, being terrified with I know not how many 
fatal preſages, and animated rather by deſpair than 
a ſedate valour. Thrice were his trembling knees go- 
ing to ſink beneath him, and thrice he drew back 
without thinking on what he did. A ſwooning pale- 
neſs and a cold ſweat ſpread over all his limbs - his 
hoarſe and faultering voice could ſound no word diſ- 
tinctly; his eyes ſparkling with a gloomy hire, ſeem 
ready to ſtart out of his head; he 1 like Oreſtes 
tortured by the Furies; all his motions are convulſive. 
Now he begins to believe that there are Gods; he 
fancies that he ſees them incenſed againſt him, and 
that he hears a hollow voice ariſing from the deepeſt 
abyſs, and citing him to dreary Tartarus. Every thin 
made him ſenſible of a heayenly and inviſible hand 
ſtretched over his head, and ready to fall heavy upon 
him, Hope was extinguiſhed in his heart, and his 
courage vaniſhed, like the day light when the ſun 
ſinks into the boſom of the waves, and the earth is 
wrapt in the ſhades of night. | | 

The impious Adraſtus, who had already been ſuf- 
fered to live too long, if mankind had not wanted 
ſuch a ſcourge ; the impious Adraſtus, I ſay, draws 
near his lateſt hour. He madly runs to meet his 
inevitable fate; horror, ſtinging remorſe, conſterna- 
tion, fury, rage, * N attend his ſteps. He ſcarce- 
ly ſees Telemachus; but he fancies that he ſees Aver- 
nus yawn, and whirlwinds of flames, iſſuing from 
dreary Fhiegethon, ready to ſwallow him up. He 
cries out, and his mouth remains open without being 


able to utter a word. So a perſon aſleep in a fright: 
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ful dream opens his lips, and ftrives to ſpeak ; but 
his ſpeech continually fails him, and he ſeeks it in 
vain, Adraſtus with a trembling haſty hand hurts 
his javelin at Telemachus. The \ Fong: 4 undaunted, 
like one fayoured of the Gods, and defends himſeif 
with his ſhield. Victory already ſeems to cover him 
with her wings, and to hold a crown over his head. 
A calm and compoſed courage glittered in his eyes, 
and one would have taken him for Minerva herſelf, 
ſo wiſe and diſcreet he appears in the greateſt dan- 
uu Adraſtus's javelin is repelled by the ſhield. 

pon which the Doanian inſtantly draws his (word, 
to deprive the ſon of Ulyſles of the advantage of 
throwing his javelin in his turn. Telemachus, ſee- 
ing Adraſtus with his ſword in his hand, immediately 
draws his alſo, and drops his uſeleſs javelin. 

When they were thus cloſely engaged, all the other 
combatants ſilently laid down their arms to gaze upon 
them, and from this ſingle combat expected the iſſue 
of the war. Their ſwords, bright as the flaſhes 
whence the bolts are hurled, frequently croſs each 
other, and deal their fruitleſs blows upon their bur- 
niſned and reſounding armour. The two combatants 
ſtretch themſelves out, ſhrink themſelves up, ſtoop 
down, riſe again in an inſtant, and at length grapp's 
with each other. The ivy growing at the foot of an 
elm, does not more cloſely embrace its hard and knot- 
ty trunk with its entwining arms, eyen to its higheſt 
branches, than theſe two combatants graſp each other. 
Adraſtus having loſt nothing of his ſtrength, and that 
of Telemachus not being yet at its height ; the former 
makes ſeveral efforts to ſtagger and throw his antago- 
niſt by ſurpriſe. At laſt he endeavours to ſeize the 
{word of the young Greek, but in vain; for the mo- 
ment he attempts it, Telemachus lifts him from the 
ground, and throws him on the ſand. And now this 
wretch, who had always deſpiſed the Gods, betrays an 
unmanly apprehenſion of death ; he is aſhamed to aſk 
his life, and yet cannot help manifeſting his deſire of 
it, He endeayours to move Telemachus s compaſſion; 
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Son of Ulyſſes, ſaid he, I at length acknowledge the 
righteous Gods ; they puniſh me as I have deſerved; 
nothing but diſtreſs opens men's eyes, and ſhews 
them the truth ; I ſee it, it condemns me : but let an 
unfortunate prince put you in mind of your father, 
who wanders far from Ithaca, and let him excite your 


ty, 

: W who kneeled upon him, and had al- 
ready raiſed his ſword to plunge it into his throat, 
immediately replied : I ſought nothing but victory 
and the peace of the nations I came to aſhſt; I do 
not delight in blood-ſhed. Live therefore, Adraſtus; 
but live to repair your faults; reſtore every thin 

which you have uſurped ; re-eſtabliſh peace and 4 
tice on the coaſt of | Heſperia, which you have 
ſtained by numberleſs maſſacres and treacheries; live, 
and become another man. Learn by your fall that 
the Gods are righteous, that the wicked are mi- 


ſerable, that 1 4 deceive themſelves by ſeeking for 
e 


happineſs in violence, inhumanity and falſehood, and 
in ſhort that nothing is ſo delightful and. happy as a 

lain and ſteady virtue. Give us as hoſtages your ſon 
Soars, with twelve of the principal perſons of 
your nation. 

This ſaid, Telemachus ſuffers Adraſtus to riſe, and 
holds out his hand to him without ſuſpecting his trea- 
chery. But Adraſtus immediately darts another jave- 
lin at him, which was very ſhort and he had kept con- 
cealed. It was ſo ſharp, and ſo artfully thrown, that 
it would have pierced Telemachus's armour, had ir 
not been divine. Adraſtus at the ſame time runs be- 
hind a tree to avoid the purſuit of the young Greek. 
Whereupon Telemachus cries out, Lo! Daunians, 
the _ is ours; the impious wretch ſaves himſelf 
only by his treachery. Who fears not the Gods, is 
afraid of death; on the contrary, who fears the Gods, 
fears nothing but them. In ſpeaking theſe words, he 
advances towards the Daunians, and makes a ſign to 
thoſe of his own party who were on the other ſide of 


the tree, to intercept the perfidious Adraſtus, Adraſ- 
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tus fearing to be taken, makes as if he would go 
back again, and attempts to break through the Cre- 
tans who obſtrut his bet But Telemachus, ſwift 
as a thunderbolt hurle 7 the hand of the father of 
the Gods from the top of Olympus on the heads of 
the guilty, flies inſtantly on his enemy; he ſeizes him 
with his victorious hand; he throws him on the 
earth, as the cruel north- wind beats down the tender 
harveſts which gild the fields; he hears him no more, 
though the impious wretch makes a ſecond attempt to 
abuſe his goodneſs; he plunges his ſword into lng 
and hurls him headlong into the flames of dreary 
Tartarus, a puniſhment worthy of his crimes. 


End of the Twentieth Book. 
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BOOK the TWEN TT FIRST. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Adraſtus being dead, the Daunians hold out their hands 
to the allies as a ſign of peace, and deſire a king of 
their own nation. Neſtor, being inconſolable for the 
loſs of his ſon, abſents himſelf from the aſſembly of 
the chiefs, where ſeveral are of opinion that they 
ought to divide the countries of the conquered, and 
to yield the territory of Arpi to Telemachus. Far 
from accepting of this = Telemachus shews it to 
be the common intereſt of the allies to make Polyda- 
mas king of the Dauhians, and to leave them in poſ- 
ſeſſion 7 their lands. He afterwards perſuades thoſe 
people to give the country of Arpi to Diomedes, who 
happened at that time to arrive in Heſperia, The 
troubles being thus ended, they all ſeparate, in order 
to return every one to his reſpective country. 


DRASTUS was hardly dead when all the Dau- 
nians, inſtead of bewailing their defeat and the 
loſs of their chief, rejoiced at their deliverance, and 
held out their hands to the allies in token of peace and 
reconciliation, Metrodorus, the ſon of Adraſtus, 
whom his father had bred up in maxims of diſſimu- 
lation, injuſtice and inhumanity, was coward enough 
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to fly ; but a ſlave, an accomplice in all his infamous 
and cruel actions, whom he had made free and load- 
ed with riches, and to whom he had committed 
himſelf in his flight, thought only of betraying him 
for his own intereſt ; he ſlew him as he fled by a 
wound in the back; he cut off his head, and brought 
it to the camp of the confederates, expecting a 
great reward for a crime which put an end to the 
war. But they abhorred the villain, and ordered him 
to be put to death. 

Telemachus, ſeeing the head of Metrodorus, who 
was a youth of wonderful beauty, and naturally of 
an excellent diſpoſition, which had been e by 
pleaſures and ih examples, could not retain his tears. 


Alas ! cried he, lo the effects of the poiſon of pro- 


ſperity in a young prince; the more elevated his 
condition and the more ſprightly his temper , the fur- 
ther he ſtrays from every ſentiment of virtue. 
ſhould now perhaps have been like him, had not the 
misfortunes in which, I thank the Gods, I was born, 
and the inſtructions of Mentor, taught me to govern 
my PE 1 

The aſſembled Daunians deſired, as the only con- 
dition of peace, that they might have a king of their 
own nation, who might by his virtues wipe off the 
reproach with which the impious Adraſtus had ſtained 
the crown. They thanked the Gods for wow Ap, the 
tyrant ; they crowded to kiſs Telemachus's hand 


which had been dipt in the monſter's blood, and 


their defeat was as it were a triumph to them. Thus 
in a moment irrecoverably fell the power which 
threatened all others in Heſperia, and made ſo many 
nations tremble. As in platforms which ſeem firm 
and immoyeable, but are by little and little under- 
mined, the feeble toils which attack their founda- 
tions are a long while derided ; nothing appears to 
be weakened, all is ſmooth, nothing ſhakes ; while 
all the props are gradually deſtroyed, till the mo- 
ment the earth als, and leaves a chaſm behind it: 


ſo an unjuſt and fraudful power, whatever ſucceſs 
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it may procure by its violence, digs a = beneath its 
own feet. Treachery and cruelty by degrees ſap all 
the moſt ſolid foundations of unlawfül authority. 
Men admire it, and dread it, and tremble before it, 
till the inſtant it is no more. It finks beneath its 
own weight, and nothing can raiſe it up again; 
becauſe it has with its own hands deſtroyed the true 
fupports of probity and juſtice, which beget love and 
confidence. | | 
The leaders of the army aſſembled the next day to 
rant the Daunians a king, and every one was de- 
fehted to ſee the two camps blended together by ſo 
unexpected a friendſhip, and the two armies which 
were now become but one. The ſage Neſtor was not 
in a condition to be preſent at this council, becauſe 
his grief and age had withered his heart, as a ſhower 
beats down and cauſes a flower to languiſh in the 
evening, which in the morning, while Aurora was 
riſing, was the glory and ornament of the verdant 
fields. His eyes were become inexhauſtible foun- 
tains of tears. Balmy fleep, which ſooths the acuteſt 
ains, fled far away from them; and hope, the 
Pod of the human heart, was extinguiſhed in him. 
All aliments were bitter to this unfortunate old man, 
The light was odious to him; his ſoul defired only 
to quit his body, and to plunge into the eternal night 
of Pluto's empire. In vain was all the diſcourſe of 
his friends; his drooping heart loathed their friend- 
ſhip, as a ſick man loaths the moſt delicate food. 
To all the moſt affecting things which could be ſaid 
to him, he only replied by groans and ſighs. He 
now and then was heard to ſay, O Piſiſtratus ! Piſi- 
ſtratus ! Piſiſtratus ! my ſon ! thou calleſt me, I come. 
Thou, Piſiſtratus, wilt render death a pleaſure to me. 
O my dear ſon! the only bleſſing I crave, is to ſee 
thee again on the Stygian ſhore. And then would he 
paſs whole hours without ſpeaking a word, ſighing, 
and lifting up his hands and wax 7 eyes to heaven. 
Mean while the aſſembled princes were waiting 
for Telemachus, who remained with Piſiſtratus's 
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body, ſtrewing a profuſion of flowers and the moſt 
exquiſite perfumes upon it, and ſhedding the bittereſt 
tears. My dear companion |! ſaid he, I ſhall never 
forget my ſecing thee at Pylos, my going with thee 
to parts; and my finding thee again on the coaſt of 
the great Heſperia. I am thy debtor for a thouſand 
and a thouſand good offices; I loved thee, thou 
lovedſt me alſo. I knew thy valour ; it would have 
ſurpaſt that of ſeveral famous Greeks. Alas! it has 
occaſioned thee a glorious death; but then it has 
robbed the world of a blooming virtue which would 
have equalled that of thy father. Yes, thy wiſdom 
and eloquence would , when matured by age, have 
been, like that ſenior's, the admiration kd all Greece. 
Thou didſt already poſſeſs that ſweet inſinuation, which, 
whenever he ſpeaks, is irreſiſtible ; that ſimple man- 
ner of narration ; that ſage moderation, which is a 
charm to ſooth the irritated mind ; that authority 
which ariſes from wiſdom and the force of good 
counſels. When thou ſpokeſt, every one lent an ear, 


every one was prepoſſeſſed in thy favour, every one 


wiſhed to find thee in the right; thy plain, thy un- 
adorned words ſtole as gently into the heart as dews 
deſcend on the ſpringing graſs. Alas 1 how many 
bleſſings which we enjoyed a few hours ſince, are 
raviſhed from us for ever l Piſiſtratus, whom I em- 
braced in the morning, 1s now no more; nothing but 
a ſad remembrance of him is left us. Ahl hadſt thou 
cloſed Neſtor's eyes, and not we thine, he would not 
then have ſeen, what he now ſees, nor have been the 
moſt wretched of fathers, FINE. 

This ſaid, Felemachus ordered the wound in 
Piſiſtratus's ſide to be waſhed, and cauſed him to be 
laid on a purple bed, where, with his head reclined 
and pale as death, he reſembles a young tree, which 
having covered the earth with its ſhade , and ſhot its 
flouriſhing branches to heaven, is wounded by the 


keen axe of the woodman; and having no longer any 


hold of its roots, or the earth, that fruitful mother 
which nouriſhes her plants in her. boſom, it droops. 
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and loſes its verdure; it can no longer ſupport itſelf, i 
falls; its branches, which uſed to hide the heavens, 
are faded, withered, dragged in the duſt ; it is now but 
a mere trunk, cut down, and deſpoiled of all its ho- 
nours. Thus Piſiſtratus, a prey to death, was now 
borne away by thoſe who were to lay him on the fatal 
pyre. The flames already mount to heaven. A band 
of Pylians, with downcaſt ſtreaming eyes, with arm 
reverſed, and gentle ſteps, attended. The body is 
quickly burnt, and the aſhes are put into a golden urn, 
which Telemachus , who takes care of the whole ce- 
remony, commits as a great treaſure to Callimachus, 
who had been Piſiſtratus's governor. Keep theſe 
aſhes, ſaid he, the ſad but precious remains of him 
whom you loved ; keep them for his father. But do 
not pteſent them unto him till he has fortitude enough 
to aſk for them: what provokes ſorrow at one time, 
alleviates it at another, 

Telemachus afterwards went into the aſſembly of 
the confederate kings, where every one, as ſoon as he 
ſaw him, was filent in order to hear him, He bluſhed, 
and could not be preyailed on to ſpeak. The praiſes 
which were beſtowed upon him by public acclama- 
tions, on account of his late actions, increaſed his 
confuſion, and he wiſhed it had been in his power 
to hide himſelf. This was the firſt time he ever ap- 
peared confounded and dubious. At length he aſked 
it as a favour, that they would not commend him any 
more. Not, ſaid he, that I do not love praiſe, eſ- 
pecially when it is beſtowed by ſuch good judges of 
virtue; but becauſe I am apprehenfive of being too 
fond of it : it corrupts makin. it makes them full 
of themſelves, and renders them vain and preſump- 
tuous. We ſhould deſerve and ſhun it. There is a 
reſemblance between the juſteſt and moſt groundleſs 
praiſes ; and tyrants, the moſt wicked of all men, are 
thoſe who cauſe themſelves to be praiſed the mot 
by flatterers. What pleaſure is there in being com- 
mended like them ? Valuable praiſe is that which 
you will give me in my abſence, if I am happy 
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enough to deſerve it. If you think me really virtuous, 
you muſt alſo think me modeſt and apprehenſive of 
yanity. Spare me therefore, if you eſteem me, and do 
not praiſe as if I were enamoured of applauſe. 
Telnckes, having ſpoken thus, made no reply to 
thoſe who continued to extol him to the ſkies, and 
| by an air of indifference quickly put a ſtop to the en- 
comiums they beſtowed upon him. They began to 
apprehend that their praiſes were offenſive ; but their 
admiration increaſed, every one knowing the tender- 


1 


neſs he had ſhewed for Piſiſtratus, and the care he had 


taken to pay him the laſt offices of friendſhip. The 
whole army was more affected with theſe marks of 
the goodneſs of his heart, than with the amazing 
proofs he had given of his wiſdom and valour. He is 
wiſe, he is valiant, ſaid they in private to each other; 
he is beloved of the Gods, and the true hero of our 
age; he is more than human. But all this is only 
maryellous and matter of aſtoniſhment, He is hu- 
mane, he is good, he is a faithful and affectionate 
friend; he is compaſſionate, liberal, beneficent, and 
wholly theirs whom he ought to love; he is the de- 
light of thoſe who live with him ; he has diveſted 
himſelf of his haughtineſs, indifference and pride, 
This is what is uſeful, this is what touches the Lg 
this is what endears him to us, and makes us afſect- 
ed with all kis virtues ; this is what makes us all ready 
to lay down our lives for him. 

As ſoon as theſe diſcourſes were ended, the council 
conſidered the neceſſity of giving the Daunians a king, 
Mot of the princes who were preſent, were of opi- 
nion that they ought to divide Daunia, as a conquered 
country, among themſelves; and they offered Tele- 
machus for his ſhare the fertile territory of Arpi, 
which twice a year yields the rich preſents of Ce- 
res, the delicious gifts of Bacchus, and the ever-yer» 
dant fruits of the olive = tree ſacred to Minerva. 
This country, faid they, ought to make you forget 
the barren Ithaca and its cottages, the frightful rocks 
of Dulichium, and the ſayage woods of Zacynthus. 
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Go no longer in queſt of your father, who without 
doubt periſhed in the waves at the promontory of Ca- 
phareus, through the vengeance of Nauplius and the 
wrath of Neptune; nor of your mother, who has 
yielded to her ſuitors ſince your departure; nor of 
your country, whoſe ſoil is not ſo favoured of hea- 
ven as that which we offer you. He heard theſe diſ- 
courſes with patience ; but the rocks of Thrace and 
Theſſaly are not more deaf and inſenſible to the plaints 
- deſpairing loyers, than Telemachus was to all theſe 

ers. | 

For my part, replied he, I am not affected with 
riches and pleaſures. What profits it ro poſleſs a 
you extent of land, and to govern a greater num- 

er of men? The prince thereby but increaſes his 
troubles and leſſens his liberty. W the wiſeſt and 
moſt moderate perſons find miſery enough in life, 
without adding to it the toils of governing intrac- 
table, reſtleſs, unjuſt, falſe and ungrateful men. When 
a man ſeeks to be the maſter of others for his own 
ſake, and regards nothing but his own authority, plea- 
ſures and glory, he is impious, and a tyrant, and 
the ſcourge of the human race. When on the con- 
trary he endeavours to govern them according to 
right maxims, and only for their own good, he is not 
ſo much their maſter as their guardian ; he gets no- 
thing by it but infinite trouble, and is far from deſi- 
ring to ſtretch his authority farther. The ſhepherd 
who does not prey upon his flock, who defends it 
againſt wolyes at the hazard of his life, and watches 
both night and day to lead it into rich paſtures, has 
no deſire to increaſe the number of his ſheep, nor to 
ſeize on thoſe of his neighbour ; this were to increaſe 
his toils. Though I have never governed, added 
Telemachus, yet have I learnt from laws and wiſe 
legiſlators, how painful an office it is to rule cities 
and kingdoms. I am therefore contented with my 
barren Ithaca, though it be ſmall and barren : I 
ſhall acquire ſufficient glory, if I reign over it with 
juſtice, piety and courage, My reign will even com- 
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mence but too ſoon. The Gods grant that my father, 
eſcaping the fury of the billows, may reign over it to 
the extremeſt old age, and that I may long learn under 
him how to ſubdue my paſſions, in order to know how 
to govern thoſe of a whole nation! 

Telemachus then ſaid, Hear, ye aſſembled princes; 
what I think myſelf obliged to ſay to you for your 
own intereſt. If you give the Daunians a juſt king, 
he will govern them with juſtice, and teach them 
how beneficial it is to preſerve their ſincerity, and 
never to uſurp the dominions of their neighbours ; 
which they could never learn under the impious 
Adraſtus. While they are ſwayed by a wiſe and mo- 
derate prince, you will have nothing to apprehend 
from them. They will be indebted to you for the 
good king you will have given them ; they will 
be indebted to you for the peace and proſperity they 
will enjoy. Inſtead of attacking, they will continu» 
ally bleſs you, and both the prince and the people 
will be the work of your hands. If on the ney 
you divide their country among yourſelves, the evi 
which will enſue, and of which I tell you before- 
hand, are theſe : The Daumans, driven to deſpair, 
will begin the war again ; they will juſtly fight for 
their liberty, and the Gods, who are enemies to ty- 
ranny, will fight for them. And if the Gods inter- 
fere, you will ſooner or later be confounded, and 
your proſperity will vaniſh lik2 ſmoke. Counſel and 
wiſdom will be taken from your commanders, cou- 
rage from your armies, and fertility from your lands, 
You will deceive yourſelves with falſe hopes, you 
will be raſh in your enterpriſes, you will ſilence men 
of probity who tell you the truth, you will fall of a 
ſudden, and it will be ſaid of you: Are theſe the 
floaxriſhing nations who were to give laws to the 
whole earth ? Lo! they fly before their enemies ; 
they are the ſport of nations, who trample them un- 
der their feet. Theſe are the doings of the Gods : 


this is what unjuſt, haughty and inhuman nations 
deſerve. 
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Again , conſider that if you attempt to divide this 
conqueſt among you, you will unite all the neigh- 
bouring nations againſt you. Your confederacy, 
formed to defend the common liberty of Heſperia 
againſt Adraſtus, will become odious ; and you your- 
ſelves will be juſtly accuſed by all the world 1 aim- 


ing at univerſal tyranny. But ſuppoſing that you 


are victorious over the Daunians and all other na- 
tions, this victory will prove your deſtruction, and I 
will tell you in what manner. Conſider that this 
enterpriſe will diſſolve your union. As it is not found- 
ed on juſtice, you will have no rule to ſettle eyery 
claimant's pretenſions among yourſelves ; every one 
will inſiſt that his ſhare of the conqueſt be propor- 
tioned to his power; not one of you will have autho- 
rity enough over the reſt to make a peaceable parti- 
tion. Lo the ſource of a. war, of which your grand- 
children will not ſee the end. Is it not better to be 
juſt and moderate, than to follow one's ambition 
through ſuch a multitude of dangers and inevitable 
calamities ? Are not a profound peace, its train of 
ſweet and- innocent pleaſures, a happy plenty, the 
friendſhip of one's neighbours, the glory which is in- 
ſeparable from juſtice, the authority which is acquired 
in rendering ourſelves by our integrity the arbiter of 
all foreign nations; are not theſe, I ſay, more deſi- 
rable bleſſings than the fooliſh vanity of an unjuſt 
conqueſt ? O kings! O princes ! you ſee that I have 
no intereſt in what I > : have regard therefore to 
one who loves you e 0 to contradict and diſpleaſe 
you, by ſetting the truth before you. 

While Telemachus was diſcourſing in this manner 
with an authority which they had never ſeen in an 
other, and all the princes aſtoniſhed and in ſuſpenſe 
were admiring the wiſdom of his counſels, there was 
heard a confuſed noiſe which ſpread itſelf through the 
camp, and reached even to the place where the aſſem- 
bly was held. A ſtranger, it was ſaid, is juſt landed 
on this coaſt with a band of ſoldiers. This unknown 
perſon is of a lofty mien; every thing in him looks 

heroic; 
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heroic; one eaſily perceives that he has ſuffered a 
long while, and that his ee courage has rendered 
him ſuperior to all his ſufferings. The people of the 
country, who guard the coaſt, at firſt reſolved to re- 
| pel him as an enemy that was come to invade them: 
but, drawing his ſword with an intrepid air, he told 
them that he knew how to defend himſelf in caſe he 
| were attacked, but that he defired nothing but peace 
and hoſpitality. Upon which he held out an olive 
| branch as a ſuppliant; he was heard; he deſired to 
be brought before thoſe who rule in this part of Heſ- 
| peria, and is conducted hither to be examined by the 
| aſſembled kings. 
| This was hardly ſaid, but the — entered 
with a majeſty which ſurpriſed the whole aſſembly. 
He might eaſily have been taken for the God of war, 
vhen he aſſembles his blood- thirſty troops in the 
mountains of Thrace. He began thus: 

O ye ſhepherds of the prope, who are undoub- 
tedly aſſembled here to defend your country againſt 
its enemies, or to give life to the moſt righteous laws, 

hear a man whom fortune has perſecuted. May the 
Gods grant that you may never taſte the like diſtreſs ! 
| am Diomedes, _ of Ætolia, who wounded Ve- 
nus at the ſiege of Troy. The vengeance of that 
Goddeſs purſucs me through the whole world. Nep- 
tune, who can refuſe nothing to the divine daughter 
of the ſea, gave me up to the rage of the winds and 
the billows, which have often daſhsd my ſhips in 
pieces againſt the rocks. Inexorable Venus has rob- 
bed me of all hopes of ever ſeeing again my king- 
om, my family, and that grateful light of the coun- 
ry where I firſt beheld the day. No, I ſhall never 
ee more what was deareſt in the world to me. I 
ome, after various ſhipwrecks, to ſeek on theſe un- 
town ſhores a little repoſe and a ſafe retreat. If 
You fear the Gods, and eſpecially Jupiter, who takes 
are of ſtrangers; if you have any ſenſe of pity, re- 
uſe me not ſome barren corner of theſe ſpacious re- 
ons, ſome deſert, ſome ſandy ſpot, or * rocks, 
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where I and my companions may found a city which 
may at leaſt be a melancholy image of our loſt coun- 
try. We only deſire ſome {mall tract which is uſeleſs 
to you. We will live in peace and ſtrict friendſhip 
with you; your. enemies ſhall be ours; we will eſpouſe 
all your intereſts, and deſire nothing but to live accord- 
ing to our own laws. | 

While Diomedes was ſpeaking thus, Telemachus, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon him, diſcovered all the 
different paſſions in his countenance. When Dio- 
medes began to mention his long ſufferings, he hoped 
that this majeſtic perſon would prove to be his fa- 
ther. As ſoon as he had declared that he was Dio- 
medes, Telemachus's countenance withered like a 
beautiful flower blaſted by the cruel breath of the 
bitter north-winds. And at laſt Diomedes's complaint 
of the implacable wrath of a Goddeſs melted his ſoul, 
by reviving his idea of the like calamities which his 
father and he had ſuffered; tears of grief and joy 
run down his cheeks, and he immediately fell upon 
Diomedes's neck and embraced him. 

I am, ſaid he, the ſon of Ulyſſes whom you for- 
merly knew, and who was not unuſeful to you when 

ou ſeized the famous horſes of Rheſus. The Gods 
Love treated him as well as you without mercy, If 
there is truth in the oracles of Erebus, he is ſtill alive; 
but, alas! he lives not for me. I have abandoned 
Ithaca in queſt of him; but I cannot find him, nor my 
way back to Ithaca. Judge by my diſtreſs of my pity 
for yours. The benefit of affliQtions is to learn to 
ſympathize with others in their troubles. Though | 
am but a ranger here, yet have I the power, O 
mighty Diomedes (for, notwithſtanding the miſeries 
which overwhelmed my country in my infancy, I 
have not been ſo ill educated as to be ignorant of 
your glory in battle); I have the power, I fay, O 
moſt invincible of all the Greeks next to Achilles, 
to procure you ſome relief. The princes here preſent 
are humane; they are ſenſible that there is no vir- 
tue, no true courage, no ſolid glory without huma: 
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nity. Misfortune adds a new luſtre to the glory of 
the great. They are not perfect, till they have taſted 
of adverſity; their lives not affording examples of 

atience and fortitude. Virtue in diſtreſs melts every 
— which has any reliſh for virtue. Leave the care 
therefore of your conſolation to us; ſince the Gods, in 
ſending you hither, confer a favour upon us, and we 
ought to think ourſelyes happy in being able to ſoften 
your miſeries. | 

While he was ſpeaking, Diomedes looked ſtedfaſtly 
and with aſtoniſhment upon him, and found his heart 

reatly affected. They embraced as if they had been 
fog bound in the bands of a ſtrict friendſhip. O 
worthy ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, faid Diomedes, | per- 
ceive in you the ſweetneſs of his countenance, the 
grace of his ſpeech, the ſtrength of his eloquence, the 
nobleneſs of his ſentiments, and the wiſdom of his 
thoughts, 

PhiloRetes then embraced the great ſon of Tydeus, 
and they related to each other their diſaſtrous adyen- 
tures. PhiloRetes afterwards ſaid, You will without 
doubt be very glad to ſee the ſage Neſtor ; he has 
juſt loſt Piſiſtratus, the laſt of his children, and all that 
is now left him in life is a tearful path which leads 
him to the grave. Come and ſooth his grief: an 
unfortunate friend is fitter than any other to allay 
the anguiſh of his heart. 

Hereupon they repaired to Neſtor's tent, whoſe 
mind and ſenſes were ſo depreſt by grief, that he 
hardly knew Diomedes again. At firſt Diomedes wept 
with him, and their interview redoubled the old 
man's ſorrow ; but by degrees the preſence of this 
friend relieved his heart, and one might eaſily per- 
ceive that his woes were a little ſuſpended by the 
pleaſure of reciting his ſufferings, and of hearing in his 
turn what had happened to Diomedes. 

While they were diſcourſing together, the aſſem- 
bled kings and Telemachus were conſidering what 
they were to do. Telemachus adviſed them to give 
Diomedes the country of Arpi, and to 8 Polyda- 
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mas, who was of their nation, king of the Daunians. 
This Polydamas was a famous general whom Adraſ- 
tus, through jealouſy, would never employ, leſt the 
ſucceſs of his arms, of which he hoped alone to have 
all the glory, ſhould be attributed to this able com- 
mander. Polydamas had often told him in private, 
that he expoſed his life and the ſafety of the ſtate 
too much in this war againſt ſo many confederate na- 
tions, and had endeavoured to prevail on him to ob- 
ſerve a more upright and moderate conduct towards 
his neighbours; but men who hate the truth, hate 
thoſe alſo who are bold enough to ſpeak it, and are 
not affected with their ſincerity, their zeal, or diſin- 
tereſtedneſs. The ſeducements of proſperity harden- 
e] Adraſtus's heart againſt the moſt wholeſome coun- 
tels. By not following them, he daily triumphed 
over his enemies; for haughtineſs, breach of faith, 


and violence, continually made him victorious. The 


evils with which Polydamas had fo long threatened 
him, did not happen. Adraſtus laughed at an appre- 
henſive wiſdom, which was perpetually 8 
inconveniencies. Polydamas became inſupportable to 
kim; he was removed from all his poſts, and left 
to languiſh in ſolitude and poverty. | 
Polydamas was at firſt greatly dejected at this diſ- 
race; but it gave him what he wanted, by ſhowin 
fim the vanity of exalted ſtations. He became wiſe 
at his own expence; he rejoiced that he had been 
unfortunate; he learned by degrees to ſuffer, to 
live upon a little, calmly to nouriſh his ſoul with 
truth, to cultivate ſecret virtues, which are of much 
greater worth than the glaring; in fine, to live withe 
out mankind, He dwelt in a deſert at the foot of 
mount Garganus, where an half-arched rock ſeryed 
bim for a houſe ; a brook, which fell from a moun- 
tain, flaked his thiiſt, and ſome trees preſented him 
their fruits. He had two ſlaves, who tilled a little 
field, with whom he himſelf toiled with his own 
hands. The earth liberally rewarded him for his 
pains, and ſuftered him to want for nothing; he had 
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not only fruits and pulſe in abundance, but all ſorts 
of fragrant flowers alſo. There he deplored the mi- 
ſery x nations, which the mad ambition of a prince 
hurries on to their ruin. There he daily expected 
that the righteous Gods, notwithſtanding their for- 
bearance, would cruſh the impious Adraſtus. The 
more his proſperity increaſed, the nearer he thought 
he ſaw his inevitable fall; for imprudent meaſures 
attended with ſucceſs, and power ſcrewed up to the 
higheſt pitch of abſolute authority, are the forerun- 
ners of the downfall of kings and kingdoms. When 
he heard of Adraſtus's defeat and death, he diſcovered 
no joy that he had foreſeen it, nor that he was rid 
of the tytant; he only grieved leſt he fhould ſee the 
Daunians in ſervitude, 

This was the man whom Telemachus propoſed 
to be adyanced to the throne. He had for ſome time 
been acquainted with his courage and virtue; for 
Telemachus, according to Mentor's advice, was 
every where continually informing himſelf of the 
he | and bad qualities of all perſons who were in 
any conſiderable poſt, not only among the confe- 
derate nations who ſerved in this war, but among 
the enemy alſo. His principal care in every place 
was to find out and ſiſt the men who had any parti- 
cular talent or virtue. 

The confederate princes were at firſt a little un- 
willing to place Polydamas on the throne. We have 
experienced, ſaid they, how formidable a king of the 
Daunians who underſtands and delights in war, is to 
his neighbours. Polydamas is a great commander, 
and may bring us into great dangers. But Telema- 
chus replied, Polydamas indeed underftands war, but 
he loves peace; and theſe are the two very things 
which we ought to wiſh for. A man who knows 
the calamities, dangers and difficulties of war, is 
much better qualified to avoid it than one who has 
no experience of them. Polydamas has learned to re- 
liſh the bleſſings of a quiet life ; he condemned the 
enterpriſes of Adraftus, and foreſaw their fatal conſe- 
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quences. A weak and ignorant prince is more to be 
dreaded by you, than a man who will inquire into 
and determine every thing himſelf, A weak, igno- 
rant and e prince will ſee only with the 
eyes of a paſſionate favourite, or of a flattering, tur- 
bulent, and ambitious miniſter. He will therefore 
blindly engage himſelf in war contrary to his inclina- 
tions; you will never be ſure of him, for he will 
never have it in his power to be ſure of himſelf; he 
will break his word with you, and will quickly reduce 
you to ſuch extremities, that you muſt deſtroy him, 
or he you. Is it not more advantageous, more ſafe, 
and at the ſame time more juſt and noble, to makea 
faithful return to the confidence of the Daunians, and 
to give them a king worthy of commanding? 
his ſpeech convincing the whole aſſembly, Poly- 
damas was propoſed to the Daunians, who were im- 
patiently waiting for an anſwer. When they heard 
the name of Polydamas, they replied, we now plainly 
perceive that the confederate princes deſign to deal ſin- 
cerely and to make an eternal peace with us, ſince 
they give us for our king a man ſo virtuous and ſo 
capable of governing. Had they propoſed to us a 
rae by 4 an effeminate and. ignorant perſon, we 
ſhould have thought that they only intended to de- 
preſs us and to change the form of our government, 
and we ſhould ſecretly have retained a lively reſent- 
ment of ſo cruel and artful a conduct; but the choice 
of Polydamas is a proof of their real candour. 'The 
allies without doubt expe& nothing from us but what 
is juſt and noble, ſince they give us a king who is in- 
capable of doing any thing contrary to the liberty 
and glory of our country. We accordingly proteſt in 
the Fake of the righteous Gods, that rivers ſhall re- 
turn to their ſources, before we ceaſe to loye ſuch be- 
neficent princes. May our lateſt poſterity be mind- 
ful of the benefit which we this day receive, and re- 
new from generation to generation the peace of the 
golden age through the whole coaſt of Heſperia ! _ 
Telemachus then propoſed to the Daunians the giv- 
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ing the fields of Arpi to Diomedes, to ſettle a colony 
there. This new people, ſaid he, will be indebted 
to you for their eſtabliſhment in a country which you 
do not cultivate. Remember that all men ought to 
love each other; that the earth is too large for them; 
that you muſt have neighbours, and that it is beſt to 
have ſuch as may be obliged to you for their ſettle- 
ment. Pity the misfortunes of a prince who cannot 
return to his own country. Polydamas and he, being 
united together in the bands of juſtice and virtne, 
which alone are laſting, will maintain you in a pro- 
found peace, and render you formidable to all the 
neighbouring nations that may think of aggrandizing 
themſelves. You ſee, ye Daunians, that we have giv- 
en your nation a king capable of raiſing its glory to 
the heavens; do you therefore on your part give, at 
our requeſt, a tract of land which is of no ule to you, 
to a king who is worthy of all kind of ſuccour, 

The Daunians replied, that they could refuſe Te- 
lemachus nothing, ſince he had procured them Poly- 


damas for their king. Hereupon they went to ſeek . 


him in his deſert, and to place him on the throne, 
having firſt given the fertile plains of Aipi to Viomedess 
to found a new kingdom there, The allies were 
over-Joyed at this grant, becauſe this colony of Greeks 
might powerfully aſſiſt their party, if the Daunians 
ſhould ever attempt to renew 2 uſurpations of which 
Adraſtus had given an ill example. 


And now all the princes prepared to take their 


leave of each other. Telemachus with tears in his 
eyes departed with his troops ; having firſt tenderly 
embraced the valiant Diomedes, the ſage and diſconſo- 
late Neſtor, and the famous PhiloQetes, the worthy 
inheritor of the arrows of Hercules. | | 


End of the Twenty-firſt Book, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus, arriving at Salentum, is ſurpriſed to ſee tie 
country ſo well cultivated, and to find ſo little magni- 
ficence in the city. Mentor explains the reaſons of 
this change, points out the wrong meaſures whc:ch 
uſually hinder a ſtate from flourihing, and propoſes 
the conduct and government of Idomentus as a model 
to hm. Telemachus afterwards opens his heart to 
Mentor concerning his inclination to marry Anitope, 
the daughter of that king. Mentor joins with him in 
commending her good qualities, and aſſures him that 
the Gods deſian her for him ; but that at preſent he 
ought to think only of departing for Ithaca, and of 
freeirg Penelope from the perſecutions of her ſuitors. 


T HE young ſon of Ulyſſes hurnt with impatience 
to join Mentor again at Salentum, and to em- 
bark with him in order to return to Ithaca, where he 
hoped that his father might be arrived. When he ap- 
proached Salentum, he was greatly aſtoniſhed to ſee 
all the country round it, which he had left almoſt 
wholly waſte and deſert, cultivated like a garden, and 
full of diligent labourers. He knew that this muſk 
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be the work of the wiſe Mentor. As he afterwards 
entered the city, he obſerved that there were fewer 
traders in the luxuries of life, and much leſs magni- 
ficence, Telemachus was not pleaſed at this, for he 
was naturally fond of every thing which is fine 
and splendid; but he quickly changed his mind. He 
from afar beheld Idomeneus and Mentor comin 
towards him, and his heart was immediately ents 4 
ported with joy and tenderneſs. Notwithitanding 
his ſucceſs in the war againſt Adraſtus, he was ap- 
prehenſive that Mentor might be diſſatisfied with him, 
and, as he adyanced, conſulted his eyes to ſee whether 
he had any thing to reproach him with. 

Idomeneus immediately embraced Telemachus as 
his own ſon ; Telemachus afterwards threw himſelf 
on Mentor's neck, and bedewed him with his tears. 
Mentor ſaid to him, I am ſatisfied with your conduct: 
you have committed great faults, but they have taught 
you to know and to be diffident of yourſelf. Men 
often reap more fruit from their errors than from their 
glorious actions. Great actions puff up the heart, 
and inſpire a dangerous preſumption ; errors make a 
man enter into himſelf, and reſtore him the wiſdom 
which he loſt while he was ſucceſsful. What yet re- 
mains for you to do, is to praiſe the Gods, and not to 
court the praiſes of men. You have performed great 
things: but, own the truth, you can hardly be ſaid to 
have performed them. Is it not true that the power 
to 8 them was infuſed into you, like ſomething, 
foreign to your nature? Were you not like to have 
ruined all by your paſſions and imprudence? Did you 
not feel that Minerva, as it were, transformed you into 
a perſon ſuperior to yourſelf, to make you her inſtru- 
ment of performing what you have done? She re- 
{trained all your failings, as Neptune, when he ſtills. 
a ſtorm, reſtrains the angry billows. 

While Idomeneus was eagerly aſking queſtions of 
the Cretans who were returned from the war, Tele- 
machus was thus liſtening to the wiſe counſels of Men- 
tor, He afterwards turned his eyes with amazement 
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on every ide, and ſaid to Mentor, Here is a change of 
which I cannot comprehend the reaſon : has any 
calamity befallen Salentum in my abſence ? Whence 
comes it that one no longer ſees that magnificence 
which ſhone every where at my departure ? I now 
ſee neither gold, nor ſilver, nor e ſtones; the 


dresses are plain; the buildings which are carrying on 
are leſs ſpacious and have fewer ornaments; arts lan- 
guiſh, and the city is become a deſert. 

Mentor replied with a ſmile, Did you obſerve the 
condition of the country round the city? Yes, an- 
ſwered Telemachus, I ſaw that tillage is every where 
eſteemed, and that the fields are cultivated. Which is 
preferable, added Mentor, a city proud of its marble, 
gold and ſilver, with an untilled and barren country, 
or a well cultivated and fruitful country, with a city 
that is modeſt in its buildings and manners? A great 


city crowded with artiſts, who are employed in cor- 


rupting mens manners by NON to their lux- 
ury, and ſurrounded with a poor and ill cultivated 


. kingdom, reſembles a monſter, whoſe head is of an 


enormous bulk, and bears no proportion to its ſtarved 
and meager body. It is the number of the inhabi- 
rants and the plenty of proviſions which conſtitute the 
true ſtrength and the true riches of a kingdom. Ido- 
meneus has now innumerable ſubjects who are inde- 
fatigable in labour, and crowd the whole extent of 
his country, which is now but one city, and Salen- 


tum no more than the center of it. e have tranſ- 


ported from the city into the country, men who were 
Wanted in the country, and who were ſuperfluous in 


the city. We have moreover allured a great many 


foreigners into the kingdom. The more theſe peo- 


ple multiply, the more are the fruits of the earth 
multiplied by their labour; this calm, this gentle in- 


creaſe inlarges his kingdom more than a conqueſt. 


We have expelled from the city only ſuperfluous arts, 


which divert the poor from tilling the earth to ſatisfy 


their real wants, and corrupt the rich by plunging. 
them into pomp and luxury; we have not done the 
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leaſt prejudice to the liberal arts, nor to men who 
really have a genius to cultivate them. Thus is Ido- 
meneus much more powerful than he was when you 
admired his magnificence. That dazzling luſtre 
concealed a weakneſs and indigence which would ſoon 
have overthrown his empire : he has now a greater 
number of ſubjects, and he ſubſiſts them with more 
eaſe. Theſe men, inured to labour, pain, and a con- 
tempt of life, through their attachment to good laws, 
are all ready to fight in the defence of a country, 
which they have cultivated with their own hands. 
And this kingdom, which you think decayed, will 
ſo on be the wonder of Heſperia, 

Remember, Telemachus, that there are two evils 
in the government of a nation, which are hardly ever 
cured. The firſt is an unjuſt and too violent a power 
in the prince; the ſecond is luxury, which corrupts 
the morals of the people. When kings accuſtom them 
ſelves to know no law but their own abſolute will, and 
no longer curb their paſſions, they may do any thing ; 
but by their being able to do any thing, they ſap the 
foundations of their power. They have no certain rules 
or maxims of government; every one ſtrives who 
ſhall flatter them moſt: they have no longer any ſub- 
jets ; nothing is left them but ſlaves, whoſe number 
daily decreaſes. Who will tell them the truth? Who 
will ſet bounds to the torrent? Every thing gives 
way; the wiſe fly, hide themſelves, and mourn in 
private. Nothing (6 a ſudden and violent revolution 
can reduce this overflowing power into its. natural 
channel, and the meaſures which might circumſcribe,, 
often irrecoverably deſtroy it. Nothing is ſo near a 
fatal fall as authority ſtretched too far. It reſembles 
an over-ſtrained bow, which at length ſnaps of a ſud- 

den, unleſs it be flackened; but who will preſume to 
ſlacken it? The very ſoul of Idomeneus was ſeduced 
by the allurements of this power; he had been 
dethroned, but not undeceived. It Was necessary the 
Gods should ſend us hither, to put him dut of conceit 
with this blind and exceſſive power, — not: 
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befit men ; and a ſort of miracle moreover was ne- 
ceſſary to open his eyes. 

The other almoſt incurable evil is. luxury. As 
too much power poiſons princes, ſo luxury poiſons a 
whole nation, It is ſaid that luxury feeds the poor 
at the expence of the rich; as if the poor could not 
get their bread more uſefully by multiplying the 
fruits of the earth, without debauching the rich by 
the refinements of voluptuouſneſs. A whole nation 
habituates itſelf to look upon the moſt pars 
things as the neceſlaries of life; new necellaries are 
daily invented, and men can no longer live without 
things which were unknown thirty years before. 
This luxury is called a good taſte, the perfection of 
arts, and the politeneſs of the nation, This vice, 
which is the ſource of an infinite number of others, 
is commended as a virtue, and ſpreads its con- 
tagion from the prince down to the very dregs of 
the people. The near relations of the king imitate 
his magnificence; the nobility that of the King's re- 
lations ; the middle ſort ſtrive to come up to the no- 
bility, ( for where is the man who forms a right 
judgment of himſelf? ) and the loweſt defire to paſs 
for the middle ſort, Thus every one lives above his 
circumſtances. ; ſome through. oſtentation, and to 
glory in their riches ; others through a falſe ſenſe of 
ſhame, and to conceal their poverty. Even thoſe who 
are wile enough to condemn ſo great a diſorder, are 
not enough ſo to dare to be the fuſt to riſe up againſt 
it, and to ſet contrary examples. A whole nation is 
ruined, and all conditions of men confounded. The 
deſire of getting money to ſupport a vain expence, 
corrupts the pureſt minds; to be rich is the only 
thing that is minded, and to be poor is infamous, 
Let a man be learned, wiſe, virtuous ; let him inſtru 
mankind, win battles, ſave his country, ſacrifice all 
his own intereſts ; yet will he be deſpiſed, if his ta- 
lents are not ſet off with pomp and ſhow. Even they 
who have not money, endeavour to ſeem to have it, 


and ſpend as if they really had it: they borrow, they 
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cheat, they uſe a thouſand artifices to procute it. 
But who will cure theſe evils? The taſte and cuſtoms 
of a whole nation muſt be changed, and new laws 
muſt be enacted. And who can attempt this but a 
king who is ſo much of a philoſopher, and ſo prudent, 
as to put out of countenance, by the . of his 
own moderation, all thoſe who are fond of oſtenta- 
tious expences, and to encourage the wiſe, who 
would be very glad to be authoriſed in a laudable 
1 : 
elemachus, hearing this diſcourſe, was like a man 
coming out of a profound ſleep. He felt the truth 
of theſe words, 21 they were engraved on his heart, 
as a ſkilful ſtatuary imprints what features he pleaſes 
on the marble, and gives it ſoftneſs; life and motion. 
Telemachus made no reply; but, revolving what he 
had heard in his mind, he ſurveyed the alterations 
which had been made in the city, and at length thus 
addreſſed himſelf to Mentor: | 
You have made Idomeneus the wiſeſt of all kings; 
I neither .know him nor his ſubjeQs again, Nay, I 
confeſs that what you have done here is infinitely 
greater than the victories which we have obtained. 
Chance and ſtrength haye a great part in the ſucceſſes 
of war; we mult ſhare the glory of battles with our 
ſoldiers: but all you have done proceeds from a fingle 
head; you alone muſt have ſtruggled againſt a king 
and all his people in order to reform them. The ſuc- 
celles of war are always fatal and odious ; here all 


is the work of a heavenly wiſdom, all is calm, all 


is innocent, all is lovely, all diſcovers an authority 
more than human. When men thirſt for glory, why 
do they not ſeek it by thus applying themſelves to 
do good? O what wrong notions have they of ſolid 
glory, ſince they expect to obtain it by ravaging the 
earth and by ſhedding human blood! Mentor's 


countenance ſhewed that he was exceedingly glad to. 
ſee Telemachus form ſo true a judgment of victories 


and conqueſts, at an age when it was ſo natural for 
bim to he intoxicated with the glory he had acqui red 
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After this Mentor added, All that you fee here is 
indeed laudable and good; but know that it is poſſible 
to do yet better. Idomeneus curbs his paſſions, and 
applies himſelf to govern his people with juſtice; but 
he ſtill commits a great many errors, which are the 
unhappy conſequences of his former faults. When 
men deſire to forſake evil, the evil ſtill ſeems to 1 
ſue them; they long retain bad habits, a weakneſs of 
nature, inveterate errors, and almoſt incurable preju- 
dices. Happy they who never ſtrayed ! they may 
do good to a greater perfection. The Gods, Tele- 
machus, require more of you than of Idomeneus, 
becauſe you have known the truth from your youth, 
and have never been delivered up to the ſeducements 
of too great a proſperity. 

Idomeneus, continued Mentor, is wiſe and know- 
ing ; but he applies himſelf too much to particulars, 
and does not ſufficiently conſider the whole of his 
affairs to form judicious ſchemes, The art of a king, 
who is ſet over other men, does not conſiſt in doing 
all himſelf ; it is groſs vanity to hope to do this, or 
to endeavour to perſuade the world that one is capa- 
ble of it. A king ought to govern by chooſing and 
guiding thoſe who govern under him ; he muſt not 

eſcend to particulars, for that is doing the office of 
his agents ; he ought only to make * give him 
an account, and to know enough to examine that 
account with judgment. He is an admirable gover- 
nor, who chooſes and employs thoſe who govern, ac- 
cording to their reſpective talents. The higheſt de- 
gree and perfection of government conſiſts in govern- 
ing thoſe who govern: they muſt be watched, tried, 
checked, reproved, encouraged, promoted, degrad- 
ed, removed from one poſt to another, and always 
Kept in dependence, A prince who pries into every 
thing himſelf, betrays a miſtruſtful narrow ſoul; he 
abandons himſelf to jealouſy about trifles, which con+ 
ſumes the time and the freedom of mind which are 
necellary for affairs of importance. To form great 
deſigns the ſoul muſt be free and compoſed ; it muſt 


— 
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think at its eaſe, and be entirely diſengaged from all 
knotty and difficult affairs. A mind exhauſted by par- 
ticulars, reſembles the lees of wine, which have nei- 
ther ſtrength nor flavour. Governors who deſcend 
to particulars, are always determined by the preſent, 
without extending their views to remote futurity ; 
they are continually borne away by the affair of the 
day, which being the _ object of their thoughts, 
makes too great an impreſſion upon and cramps their 
minds; for men never form a right judgment of 
things unleſs they compare them all together, and 
range them in a certain order, that they may have 
connection and proportion. Not to obſerve this rule 
of government is to reſemble a muſician, who ſhould 
content himſelf with finding out melodious ſounds, 
and ſhould give himſelf no trouble to combine and 
make them harmonize with each other, in order to- 
compoſe a ſweet and raviſhing piece of muſic. It 


is alſo to reſemble an architect, who thinks he does 


every thing when he heaps together large columns and 
a great number of well wrought ſtones, without at- 
tending to the order and proportion of the ornaments 
of his edifice. When he is building the ſaloon, he 
does not foreſee that there muſt be a ſuitable ſtair» 
caſe ; when he is at work on the body of the ſtructure, 
he never dreams of the court-yard nor the gate; his 
work is only a confuſed able of magnificent parts 
which are not made to fit each other. This perfor- 
mance, inſte ad of doing him an honour, will be an 
eternal monument of his ſhame ; for it is a proof that 
the workman had not a ſufficient reach of thought to 
take in at once the general deſign of his whole work, 


which is the character of a bounded- and ſubordinate 


genius. When a man is born with a mind thus li- 
mited to particulars, he is only fit to execute under 
another, Be aſſured, my dear Telemachus, that the 
government of a kingdom requires a certain har= 
mony like muſic, * 

teQure. 


juſt proportions like archi- 
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If you will give me leave to go on with my com- 
pariſon from theſe arts, I will convince you what 
indifferent capacities thoſe men have who deſcend to 
all the particular parts of government. A perſon in 
a concert who ſings only particular things, though 
he ſings them perfectly well, is no more than a ſing- 
er; he who conduGts the whole concert, and at once 
regulates its ſeveral parts, he alone is the maſter of 
muſic, In like manner he who forms the columns, 
or raiſes a fide of the edifice, is no more than a ma- 
fon ; but he who deſigned the whole building, and 
has all its proportions in his mind, he alone is the 
architect. Thus they who toil, who diſpatch and 
tranſact the moſt buſineſs, are thoſe who have the 
leaſt ſhare in the government; they are but the un- 
der-workmen. The true genius that direQs the ſtate, 
is he who does nothing himſelf, and yet cauſes every 
thing to be done; who thinks, who contrives, who 
dives into the future, who reviews the paſt, who or- 
ders and proportions every thing, who makes early 
preparations, who continually bears up againſt and 
ſtruggles with fortune, as a ſwimmer againſt a tor- 
rent of water, and who ſtudies night and day to leave 
nothing to chance. 

Do you think, Telemachus, that a great painter 
aſſiduouſly toils from morning to night, that he may 
diſpatch his works the ſooner ! No ? ſuch conftraint 
and drudgery would damp the fire of his imagina- 
tion; his genius would work no longer: every thing 
muſt be ſtruck off irregularly and by ſtarts, as his 
fancy leads and his ſpirit prompts him. Do you think 
he ſpends his time in grinding colours, and in makin 
pencils 2 No, that is the buſineſs of his ſcholars. 
He reſerves himſelf for thought and deſign ; he only 


ſtudies to ſtrike bold ſtrokes, which may give a no- 


ble air, and life and paſſion to his figures. His head 
is full of the thoughts and ſentiments of the heroes 
he deſigns to repreſent ; he tranſports himſelf to their 
times, and puts himfelf in ali the circumſtances in. 
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which they have been. To this kind of enthuſiaſm 
he muſt join the curb of judgment, that the whole 
may be true, correct and proportionable. Do you 
think, Telemachus, that leſs elevation of genius and 
efforts of thought are required to make a great king 
than to make a gocd painter ? Conclude therefore 
that the buſineſs of a king ought to be to think, to 
form great deſigns, and to chooſe perſons proper to 
execute them under him. 

Telemachus replied, I comprehend methinks all 
you ſay; but if things were thus, a king not entering 
into particulars himſelf would often be impoſed upon. 
You are miſtaken, anſwered Mentor; a general 
knowledge of government prevents their being im- 
poſed upon. Men who obſerve no maxims in affairs, 
and who have no true diſcernment of men, are al- 
ways groping as it were in the dark, and it is a 
chance if they are not impoſed upon. They do not 
well know what they look for, nor which way they 
ought to direct their ſteps ; their knowledge extends 
only to miſtruſt, and they ſooner miſtruſt men of pro- 
bity who contradi& them, than traitors who flatter 
them. On the contrary, they who have certain. 
principles to govern by and a . of men, 
know what they are to expect of them, and the means 
of coming at it: they kaow, at leaſt in general, 
whether the perſons they employ ate proper inſtru- 
ments for their deſigns, > whether they enter 
enough into their views to hit the mark they aim at. 
Beſides, as they do not burden themſelves with the 
weight of particulars, their minds are more at liber- 
ty to ſurvey at one view the whole of the work, and 
to obſerve if it tends towards their principal deſign; 
if they are deceived, it hardly ever is in eſſentials. 
Again, they are above the little jealouſtes which de- 
note a narrow mind and a groveling ſoul. They 
know that it is not poflible to avoid being deceived 
in important affairs, ſince they are obliged to make 


uſe of men, who are ſo often deceitful. More is 
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loſt by the irreſolution which ariſes from diffidence, 
than ſuffering one's ſelf to be a little impoſed 
upon. * the man who is impoſed upon only 
in things of little conſequence; the more impor- 
tant may go on well, and a gteat man ought only 
to be in pain about them. Deceit muſt be ſe- 
verely puniſhed when it is diſcovered; but one 
muſt expect to meet with ſome deceit, if one 
would not really be deceived. A mechanic ſees 
every thing in his ſhop with his own eyes, and 
does every thing with his own hands ; but a king 
can neither do nor ſee every thing in a large 
kingdom. He ought to do nothing but what no- 
* elſe can do under him, nor ought he to ſee 
any thing but what concerns the decifion of im- 
portant affairs. 

In fine, Mentor ſaid to Telemachus, The Gods 
love you, and deſign you a reign of wiſdom. Every 
thing you ſee here is done leſs for Idomeneus's glory, 
than tor your inſtruction. All the wiſe inſtitutions 
which you admire at Salentum, are but a ſhadow of 
what you will hereafter do in Ithaca, if your virtues 
correſpond to your high deſtiny. It is time for us to 
think of departing hence. Idomeneus keeps a ſhip 
ready for our return. | 

Hereupon Telemachus, though with ſome diffi 
culty, opened his heart to his triend concerning an 
attachment which made him loath to leaye Salen- 
tum. You will cenſure me perhaps, ſaid he, for 
too eaſily conceiving paſſions in the places where I 
£9 3 but my heart would continually reproach me, 

ould I not tell you that I love Antiope, the daugh- 
ter of Idomeneus. This, my dear Mentor, is not 


ſuch a blind paſſion as you cured me of in the iſle 


of Calypſo. I have been thoroughly ſenſible of 
the depth of the wound I received from love when 
I was with Eucharis; 1 cannot yet pronounce her 
name without diſorder, nor have time and abſence 
been able to efface ir, This fatal experience teaches 
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me to be diffident of myſelf. But what I feel for 
Antiope is quite another thing, It is not the phren- 
zy of love; it is judgment, it is eſteem, it is convic- 
tion. How happy ſhould I be in paſſing my life 
with her ! If ever the Gods reſtore me my father, 
and permit me to chooſe a wife, Antiope ſhall be 
mine. What charms me in her, is her filence, her 
modeſty, her reſerve, her aſſiduity in labour, her 
induſtry in works of wool and embroidery, her ap- 
plication to the management of her father's houſe 
ſince the death of her mother, her contempt of 
gaudy apparel, her evident forgetfulneſs or rather 
ignorance of her beauty. When Idomeneus bids 
her lead the dance of the young Cretan maidens to 
the melody of flutes, ſhe is attended with ſo many 
graces that one would take her for the ſmiling Ve- 
nus; when he takes her with him to hunt in the 
foreſts, ſhe ſeems as majeſtic, and as ſkilful in hand- 
ling a bow, as Diana in the midſt of her nymphs: 
ſhe alone is ignorant of it, while all the world ad- 
mires it. When ſhe enters the temple of the Gods, 
and carries the ſacred offerings in baſkets on her 
head, one would think that ſhe herſelf were the 
Divinity which inhabits the temple. With what 
awe and what devotion do we ſee her offer ſacri- 
fices, and deprecate the wrath of the Gods, when 
any crime is to be expiated, or any dreadful omen 
to be averted ! In fine, when one ſees her with a 
company of maidens, holding a golden needle in 
her 4 one thinks that ſhe is Minerva herſelf, 
who has aſſumed an human form here on the earth, 
and is teaching the polite arts to men. She en- 
courages others to work; ſhe ſweetens their toils 
and wearineſs by the charms of her voice, when 
ſhe ſings all the marvellous hiſtories of the Gods; 
and ſhe excels the moſt exquiſite paintings by the 
delicacy of her embroideries. Happy the man 
whom gentle Hymen joins with her ! He will have 
nothing to fear but to lofe and ſurvive her. I here 
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call the Gods to witneſs, my dear Mentor, that I 
am ready to depart ; I ſhall love Antiope as long 
as I live, but ſhe ſhall not one moment retard m 
return to Ithaca, Were another to poſſeſs her, I 
ſhould paſs the reſt of my days in bitterneſs and ſor- 
row ; but I will leave her, though I know that ab- 
fence may cauſe me to loſe her. I will not ſpeak to 
her nor ko father of my love; for I ought to ſpeak 
of it to you only, 'till Ulyſſe-, re-ſeated on his 
throne, gives me his conſent to do it. You may 
hereby know, my dear Mentor, how different this 
attachment is from the paſſion with which you ſaw 
me blinded for Eucharis. 

Mentor repliec, I grant, Telemachus, that there 
is a difference. Antiope is gentle, ingenuous, pru- 
dent; her hands diſdain not labour: ſhe foreſees 
things long before they happen, ſhe provides for 
every thing; ſhe knows how to be ſilent, and to do 
things regularly without being in a _ ; ſhe is al- 
ways employed, but never in a confuſion, becauſe 


e does every thing at a proper time. The good 


order of her father's houſe 1s her glory, and adorns 
her more than her beauty. Though ſhe has the 
care of eyery thing, and is charged with the office 
of ravoring defying, ſaving (things which make 
almoſt all women hated ), yet has ſhe made her- 
ſelf the delight of the whole houſe ; becauſe they 
find in her neither paſſion, nor obſtinacy, nor le- 
vity, nor humour, as in other women. With a ſin- 
gle glance ſhe makes herſelf underſtood, and they 
are afraid to diſpleaſe her; ſhe gives precile 
orders, the commands nothing but what may be 
done; ſhe reproves with gentleneſs, and encou- 
"_ when ſhe reproves. Her father's heart reſts 
itſelf upon her, as a traveller, fainting with the heat 
of the ſun, reſts himſelf upon the tender graſs in 
the ſhade, You are in the right, Telemachus ; 
Antiope is a treaſure worthy to be ſought after in 
the remoteſt countries, Her mind, no more than 
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her body, is never decked with yain and gaudy or- 
naments; her fancy, though lively, is reſtrained by 
her judgment; ſhe does not ſpeak but when it is ne- 
ceſſaty; and when ſhe opens her mouth, ſoft per- 
ſuafion and native graces flow from her lips. When 
ſhe ſpeaks, every body is ſilent, and ſhe bluſhes at 
it; ſhe can hardly help ſoppreſſing what ſhe de- 
ſigned to fay, when ſhe perceives that ſhe is liſtened 
to with ſo much attention. We have ſcarcely heard 
her ſpeak. 

Do you remember, Telemachus, when her fa- 
ther one day ſent for her? She appeared with down- 
caſt eyes, was covered with a large veil, and ſpoke 
no more than was neceſſary to appeaſe Idome- 
neus's anger, who was going to chaſtiſe one of his 
aves with ſeverity. She at firſt joined in his re- 
ſentment, then ſhe calmed him, az length ſhe in- 
timared what might be alledged in the wretch's ex- 
cuſe, and without making the king ſenſible that he 
was too much tranſported, ſhe inſpired into him 
ſentiments of juſtice and compaſſion. Thetis, when 
ſhe ſooths old Nereus, does not more gently calm 
the angry billows. In this manner will Antiope, 
without aſſuming any authority, or taking any ad- 
vantage from her charms, one day manage the heart 
of her huſband, as ſhe now touches her lyre, when 
me would draw forth its ſweeteſt melody. Once 
again, Telemachus, I own that your affection for 
her is reaſonable ; the Gods 3.485 her for you: 
you love her with a rational paſſion, but you muſt 
wait *till Ulyſſes gives her to you. I commend you 
for not diſcovering your ſentiments to her ; but 
know that if you had by any indirect means ac- 
quainted her with your deſigns, ſhe would have re- 
jeted them, and have ceaſed to eſteem you. She 
will never promiſe herſelf to any body; ſhe will 
leave her father to diſpoſe of her, and will take for 
a huſband none but a man who fears the Gods, 


and diſcharges all his duties. Have you not ob- 
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ſerved as well as I, that ſhe leſs frequently appears, 
and that ſhe oftener bends her eyes on the ground 
ſince your return? She knows all your ſucceſs in the 
war; ſhe is not ignorant of your birth, of _ ad- 
ventures, or of any qualification which the Gods 
have beſtowed upon you : it is this that makes her 
ſo ſhy and reſerved. Let us go, Telemachus, let 
us go to Ithaca; I have nothing more to do but to 
conduct you to your father, and to put you in a con- 
dition to obtain a bride worthy of the golden age: 
were ſhe a ſhepherdeſs on the frigid Algidus, inſtead 
of the daughter of a king of Salentum, you would be 
the happieſt of men in poſſeſſing her. 


End of the Twenty: ſecond Book, 
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TELEMACHUS, 


SON of ULYSSES. 


BOOK the TWENTY-THIRD. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Idomeneus, fearing the departure of his two gueſts, pro- 
poſes ſeveral intricate affairs to Mentor, aſſuring him 
that he could not ſettle them without his aſſiſtance. 

| Mentor tells him how he ought to act, and perſiſts in 

his reſolution to carry Telemachus home. Idomeneus 
again attempts to detain them by exciting the paſſion 
of the latter for Antiope : he engages them in 4 
hunting match, at which he orders his daughter to 
be preſent, She would have been torn in pieces by a 
wild boar, but for Telemachus who reſcues her. He 
is afterwards very unwilling to forſake her, and to 
take leave of the King her father; but being encou- 
raged by Mentor, he overcomes his reluftance, and 
embarks for his native country. 


DOMENEUS, who feared the departure of 

Telemachus and Mentor, made it his whole ſtu- 
dy to retard it. He repreſented to Mentor that he 
could not without him adjuſt a diſpute that was riſen 
between Diophanes, a prieſt of Jupiter Conſervator, 
and Heliodorus, a prieſt of Apollo, concerning the 
preſages which are drawn from the flight of birds 


| 
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and the entrails of victims. Why, ſaid Mentor, 
would you intermeddle in things ſacred ? Leave the 
deciſions of them to the Etrurians, who have the tra- 
dition of the moſt ancient oracles, and are qualified 
by inſpiration to be the interpreters of the Gods. Uſe 
our authority only to ſtifle theſe diſputes in their 

irth. Show neither partiality nor prejudice z con- 
tent yourſelf with ſupporting the deciſion when it is 
made. Remember that a king is to be ſubject to 
religion, and is never to take upon him the regula- 
tion of it : religion comes from the Gods, and is 
above kings. It kings meddle with religion, inſtead 
of protecting they enflave it. Kings are ſo power- 
ful, and other men ſo weak, that every thing will 
be in danger of being changed, according to the 
fancy of princes, if they ſhould be permitted to con- 
cern themſelves in queſtions relating to things ſacred, 
Leave therefore the free deciſion of them to the fa- 
vourites of the Gods, and confine yourſelf to the 
quelling of thoſe who ſhall not conform to their de- 
termination when it is mace, 

Idomeneus afterwards complained of the perplexi- 
ty he was in, with regard to a great number of law- 
ſuits between divers private 1 which he was 
importuned to determine. Decide, replied Men- 
tor, all new queſtions, which may be the founda- 
tions of general maxims, and become precedents of 
law: but never burden yourſelf with trying private 
cauſes; they would come and beſiege you in crowds, 
You would be the only judge of all your people; all 
the other judges, who are under you, would be- 
come uſeleſs : you would be overburdened ; triflin 
affairs would take you oft from the important, — 
yet you would not be ſufficient to adjuſt all the 
particulars of the trifling. Take care therefore 
not to png yourſelf into this perplexity ; refer 
the cauſes of private perſons to the ordinary judges 3 
do nothing but what nobody elſe can do to eaſe 
you, and you will then diſcharge the real functions 
of a king. 

I am 
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I am alſo importuned, ſaid Idomeneus, to interfere 
in certain marriages. The perſons of diſtinguiſhed - 
birth, who attended me in all my wars, and who loſt 
urge eſtates in my ſervice, aim at a ſort of recompenſe | 
by marrying certain rich maidens; and I need but | 
{peak one word to procure theſe fortunes for them. 

It is true, replied Mentor, that it would coſt you 
but one word; but this word itſelf would coſt you 
too. dear. Would you deprive fathers and mothers 
of the liberty and ſatisfaction of chooſing their ſons- 
in-law, and conſequently their heirs ? This were to 
pring all families into the ſevereſt ſlavery. You 
would make yourſelf anſwerable for all the domeſt; 
evils of your ſubjects. Marriage is full enough o 
morns without this addition of bitterneſs. If yow 
have faithful ſervants to reward, give them uncul- 
tivated lands; to theſe add rank and honours in pro- 
portion to their condition and ſervices ; add like- 
wiſe, if neceſſary, ſome money ſaved out of the 
funds appointed for your own expenſe : but never 
pay your debts by ſacrificing young maidens of for- 
tune contrary to the inclination of their families. 

Idomeneus ſoon paſt from this queſtion to another; 

The Sibarites, ſaid he, complain of our uſurping 
ſome lands that belong to them, and of our giving 
them as grounds to be cultivated to the ſtrangers 
whom we have lately allured hither. Shall I yield 
to theſe people? If I do, every one will think that 
he needs only to form pretenſions upon us to have 
what he claims. | 

It is not reaſonable, replied Mentor, to believe 
the Sibarites in their own cauſe, neither is it reaſon- 
able to believe you in yours. Who then-muſt de- 
cide the matter? replied Idomeneus, Neither of the 
wo parties, continued Mentor. A neighbouring 
pag whom neither ſide can ſuſpe& of partiality, 1 
mu 


be choſen as an — * ſuch are the Sipon- 
tines, who haye no intereſt oppoſite to yours. But 
am I obliged, rejoined Idomeneus, to be determin- 
ed by an umpire? Am I not a king ? _ a ſo- 
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vereign ſubmit himſelf to foreigners as to the extent 
of his dominions? 

Mentor thus reſumed the diſcourſe. Since you 
erſiſt in keeping the lands, you muſt necellarily be- 
ere that your title to them is good. The Ciba 
7::25, on the other ſide, abate * of their pre- 
tenſions, and maintain that their right is inconteſta- 
ble. In this oppoſition of opinions, an arbitrator 
choſen by both parties muſt make up the difference, 
or the fate of arms decide it ; there is no medium, 
Were you to go into a republic, where there are 
neither magiſtrates nor judges, and where every fa- 
mily ſhould think it had a right to do itſelf juſtice 
by violence againſt all the pretenſions of its neigh- 
Hours ; you would deplore the miſery of ſuch a na: 
tion, and be ſtruck with horror at its dreadful diſs 
orders, where all families would arm themſelves one 
againſt another. Do you think the Gods would 
with leſs horror behold the whole world, which is 
the univerſal commonwealth, ſhould every nation, 
which is but as a large family, think it had a right 
to do itſelf juſtice by violence, as to all the preten- 
ſions it had upon other neighbouring nations? A 
private man, who poſſeſſes a field by inheritance 
from his anceſtors, cannot maintain himſelf in it but 
by the authority of the laws and the decree of the 
magiſtrates; he would be ſeverely puniſhed as a ſe- 
ditious perſon, ſhould he attempt to maintain by 
force what juſtice has given him. And do you 
think that kings may immediately make uſe of vio- 
lence to ſupport their pretenſions, without having 
ficſt tried all the ways of gentleneſs and humanity ? 
Is not juſtice much more ſacred and inviolable in 
kings with regard to whole countries, than in private 
families with regard to a few plough'd fields ? Is a 
man unjuſt, and a robber, who ſeizes a few acres of 
land ? And is he juſt, and an hero, who ſeizes whole 
provinces? If men are prejudiced, if they are de- 
ceived and blinded in the trifling concerns of pri- 


ate perſons, ought they not to be much more afraid 
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of being deceived and blinded in the great concerns 
of ſtate ? Shall a man rely upon his own judgment 
in an affair wherein he has ſo much reaſon to miſ- 
truſt it ? Will he not dread being miſtaken in caſes, 
wherein the error of a ſingle perſon has ſuch terrible 
conſequences ? The miſtake of a prince whoſe pre- 
tenſions are ill-grounded, often occaſions devaſta- 
tions, famines, maſlacres, loſſes, and depravation 
of manners, whoſe fatal effects extend to the remo- 
teſt ages, Should not a king, who is continually 
ſurrounded with crowds of flatterers, fear his being 
flattered on theſe occaſions ? If he agrees upon an 
umpire to decide the difference, he gives a proof of 
his equity, ſincerity and moderation, and publiſhes 
the ſolid reaſon on which his cauſe is founded. The 
appointed umpire is a friendly mediator, and not a 
ſevere judge. His deciſions are not blindly ſubmit- 
ted to, but a great deference is paid to him. He does 
not pronounce ſentence like a ſupreme judge; but he 
makes propoſitions, and ſome things are given up by 
his advice for the preſervation of peace. If a war 
happens notwithſtanding all the pains which a prince 
takes to preſerve peace, he then at leaſt has on his 
{ide the teſtimony of his conſcience, the eſteem of 
his neighbours, and the juſt protection of the Gods. 
Idomeneus was affected by this diſcourſe, and con- 
ſented that the Sipontines ſhould be mediators be- 
tween him and the Sibarites. 

The king, then perceiving that all his attempts to 
detain the two ſtrangers were in vain, tried to hold 
them by a ſtronger tie. He had obſeryed that Te- 
lemachus loved Antiope, and he hoped to detain 
him by that paſſion. With this view he ordered her 
to ſing at ſeveral entertainments; ſhe did it, that ſhe 
4 not GRE her father, but with ſuch a reſer- 
ved and melancholy air, that one eaſily ſaw the 
pain ſhe ſuffered by her obedience. Idomeneus went fo 
far as to bid her ſing the victory gained over the 
Daunians and Adraſtus : but ſhe could not prevail 
on herſelf to ſing the praiſes of ws ſhe 
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excuſed herſelf in a reſpectful manner, and her fa- 
ther did not think fit to conſtrain her. Her ſweet 
and raviſhing voice went to the very ſoul of the 
voung ſon of Ulyſſes; he was quite tranſported. 


Idomeneus, whoſe eyes were fixed upon him, took 


a pleaſure in obſerving his tranſport. But Telema- 
chus ſeemed as if he did not- apprehend the king's 
deſigns : he could not help being moved on theſe 


occaſions ; but his reaſon 2 over his love, 


and he was no longer the ſame Telemachus whom a 
tyrannical paſſion had formerly enſlaved in the iſland 
of Calypſo. While Antiope was ſinging, he would 
obſerve a profound filence ; as ſoon as ſhe had 
done, he would turn the conyerſation on ſome other 
ſubject. 

The king, not being able this way to ſucceed in 
his deſign, reſolved at laſt to have a great hunting- 
match, and ordered his daughter to partake of the 
diverſion. Antiope wept, being unwilling to go to 
it ; but her father's command muſt be N. She 
mounts a foaming fiery ſteed, like thoſe which Caſ- 
tor broke for battle; fre wane him with eaſe; a 
troop of young virgins with eager joy attend her.; 
and ſhe appears in the midſt of them, like Diana in 
the foreſts, The king ſees her, and is inſatiate in 
beholding her, which makes him forget all his 
paſt KA Telemachus ſees her alſo, and is 
more ſtruck with Antiope's modeſty, than with her 


dexterity and all her graces. 


The hounds chaced a wild boar of an enormous 
bulk, and furious as that of Calydon. His length- 
ful briſtles were hard, and ſtood upright like darts; 
his glaring eyes were red and fiery; his breath was 
heard from afar, like the murmurs of ſeditious 
winds, when Kolus recalls them to his cave to ſtill 
the ſtorms : his tuſks, long and crooked as the keen 
ſcythe of the mowers, cut the trunks of the trees. 
All the dogs, that ventured to approach him, were 
torn in pieces, The boldeſt hunters were afraid to 
overtake him in their purſuit. Antiope, as ſwift in 
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the chace as the winds, was not afraid to approach 
and attack him. She hurls a javelin at him, which 
2 him above the ſhoulder; the blood of the 

erce animal guſhes out like a torrent, and makes 
him more outrageous. He turns towards her who 
has wounded him. Upon which Antiope's courſer, 
notwithſtanding his great courage, trembles and 
ſtarts back. The monſtrous boar ruſhes againſt 
him, like ponderous engines which ſhake the walls 
of the ſtrongeſt cities. The courſer ſtaggers, and 
is thrown down. Antiope lies on the earth, incapa- 
ble of avoiding the fatal gripe of the fangs of the 
exaſperated boar. But Telemachus, ſeeing Anti- 
ope's danger, had already leapt from his horſe; he, 
ſwifter than lightning, darts between the fallen ſteed 
and the boar, which was going to revenge his blood; 
he holds a lengthful ſpear in his hand, and buries 
it almoſt entirely in the flank of the tertible animal, 
which falls raging on the ground. 

Telemachus immediately cuts off his head, which 
is ſtill terrible when nearly viewed, and which aſto- 
niſhes all the hunters, He preſents it to Antiope; 
ſhe bluſhes, and conſults her father with her eyes, 
who after his fright is tranſported with joy to ſee 
her out of danger, and makes her a fign to accept 
of the preſent. As ſhe took it, ſhe ſaid to Tele- 
machus, I thankfully. receive from you a more va- 
luable gift; for I owe you my life. She had hard- 
iy ſpoken , but ſhe feared that ſhe had ſaid too much; 

e looked on the ground : and Telemachus, who 
perceived her confuſion, ventured to ſpeak only 
theſe words: Happy the ſon of Ulyſles in preſerving 
ſo precious a life ! but ftill more happy, could he 
— his with you! Antiope, without replying, im- 
mediately rejoined the troop of her youthful com- 
panions, and mounted her ſteed again. 

Idomeneus would that moment have promiſed 
Telemachus his daughter; but he hoped to inflame 
his paſſion the more 5 leaving him in ſuſpenſe, and 


even imagined that he ſhould detain * longer at 
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Salentum by his deſire to inſure his marriage. Thus 
reaſoned Idomeneus within himſelf: but the Gods 
deride the wiſdom of men. What was to detain 
Telemachus, was the very thing which haſtened his 
departure; what he began to feel, gave him reaſon 
to be diffident of himſelf. Mentor redoubled his aſ- 
ſiduity to inſpire him with an impatience to returu 
to Ithaca; he urged Idomeneus at the ſame time to 
let him go; the veſſel was now ready. Thus Men- 
tor, who regulated every moment of Telemachus's 
life, in order to raife him to the higheſt pitch of glo- 
ry, did not let him ſtay in any place longer than was 
neceſlary to exerciſe his virtue, and to make him gain 
eXPericnce. 

Mentor had taken care to order the veſſel to be 
got ready as foon as Telemachus arrived; but Ido- 
meneus, who beheld it equipping with great reluc- 
tance, fell into a deadly melancholy and a deplora- 
ble ſtate of grief, when he ſaw his two gueſts, from 
- whom he had received ſo much aſſiſtance, going to 
forſeke him. He ſhut himſelf up in the moſt pri- 
vate parts of his houſe, where he eaſed his heart by 
ſighs and tears; he forgot his food; no flumbers 
ſoothed his ſmarting grief; he withered, he pined 
away with his uneaſineſs. Like a large tree, which 
hides the earth with the ſhade of its ſpreading bran- 
ches, whoſe trunk a worm begins to gnaw in thoſe 
curious canals, through which the ſap for its nou- 
riſhment flows; as this tree, I ſay, which the winds 
could never ſhake, which the tertile earth delights 
to nouriſh in her boſom, and the axe of the wood- 
man always reſpected, continually languiſhes with- 
out any apparent cauſe of its malady, and withers, 
and is deſpoiled of its leafy honours, and is but a 
trunk overſpread with eloven bark, and ſapleſs bran- 
ches : ſo Idomeneus appeared in his grief. 

Telemachus was moved, but afraid to ſpeak to 
him. He dreaded the day of their departure; he 
ſought for pretences to put it oft, and would have 
remained a long while in this uncertainty, had net 
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Mentor ſaid to him, I am very glad to ſee you ſo 
altered. You were naturally obdurate and haugh- 
ty; your heart uſed to be touched only with your 
own inconveniency and your own intereſts ; but ou | 
are at length become a man, and begin, by the ex- N 
perience of _ own misfortunes , to compaſſionate 1 

| 


thoſe of others. Without this ſympathy, a man 
has neither goodneſs, nor virtue, nor a capacity to go- 
vern others; but he muſt not carry it too Er, nor 4 
ſink into the weakneſſes of friendſhip. I would wil- 'F 
lingly ſpeak to Idomeneus to prevail on him to con- 
{ent to your departure, and would ſpare you the con- 
fuſion of ſo irkſome a converſation; but I would not 
have a vicious modeſty and ſheepiſhneſs tyrannize 
over your ſoul. Y ou muſt accuſtom yourſelf to blend 
reſolution and firmneſs of mind with the warmth and 
ſoftneſſes of friendſhip; you muſt be afraid of griev- 
ing men unnecellarily; you muſt ſympathize with 
them in the troubles which you cannot help occaſion- 
ing, and foften as much as you can the ſtroke from 
which it is impoſſible to ex zmpt them entirely. It 
is in order to ſoften it, replied Telemachus, that I 
ſhould rather chooſe that Idomeneus ſhould be inform- 
ed of our departure by you than by me. 

Mentor immediately anſwered, You are miſtaken 
my dear Telemachus; you are naturally like the 
children of kings, who are bred up in purple, and 
inſiſt that every thing be done in their own way, 
and that all nature be obedient to their humour, and 

| bug have not reſolution enopgh to oppoſe any one to | 

is face. It is not that they have any regard for 4 
men, or that they are tender of grieving them through 
any principle of goodneſs : but it is for their own 
eaſe; they do not care to ſee forrowful and diſcon- 
tented faces about them. The diſtreſs and miſeries 
of mankind give them no concern, provided they 
are not under their eyes. If they hear them men- 
tioned, the diſcourſe is grating and ſaddens them: 
to pleaſe them, they muſt continually be told that 
every thing goes well ; while they 9 purſuing 
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their pleaſures, they do not care to ſee or hear an 
thing which may — their mirth. If there is 
a neceſſity to reprove, chaſtiſe, or undeceive any one, 
or to thwart the pretenſions and unreaſonable paſ- 
ſions of ſome troubleſome perſon, they will always 
commiſſion others : rather than ſpeak themſelves 
with mildneſs and reſolution on theſe occaſions, 
they would ſufter the moſt unreaſonable favours to 
be extorted from them, 2nd cauſe the moſt impor- 
tant affairs to miſcarry, for want of courage to de- 
termine contrary to the ſentiments of thoſe with 
whom they have every day to do. This weakneſs, 
which is perceived in them, prompts all men to 
ſtudy to make their advantage of it; they teaze, 
they ſolicit, they tire them, and by tiring them ob- 
fain their ends. They at firſt flatter and praiſe them , 
in order to ingratiate themſelves ; but as ſoon as 
they have gained their confidence, and are ſeated 
near them in places of power, they lead them whi- 
ther they pleaſe, and impoſe their yoke upon them. 
They groan beneath it, and often try to ſhake it off; 
but they wear it as long as they hive. They are ſo- 
hcitous not to ſeem to be goyerned, and yet they al- 
ways are ſo; e cannot do without it; for 
they reſemble feeble vines, which not being able to 
ſupport themſelves, creep around the trunk of ſome 
large tree. 

I will not ſuffer you, Telemachus, to be guilty 
of a failing, which unfits a man for government. 
You, who are of ſo tender a diſpoſition as to be 
afraid to ſpeak to Idomeneus, will not feel his grief 
the moment you are got out of Salentum. It is not 
his grief which affects you, it is his preſence which 
— you. Go, ſpeak to Idomeneus yourſelf : 
learn on this occaſion to be tender-hearted and reſo- 


_ lute at the ſame time. Tell him how ſorry you are 


to leave him, but tell him alſo with a peremptory 
tone how neceſſary your departure is. 

Telemachus did not dare either to oppoſe Mentor, 
or to go to Idomeneus; he was aſhamed of his fears, 
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but had not courage to overcome them; he pauſed, 
he took a ſtep or two, and immediately returned, to 
alledge to Mentor ſome new reaſon of delay : but a 
_ look of Mentor deprived him of his ſpeech, 
and made all his fair pretences vaniſh. Is this then, 
{aid Mentor with a ſmile, the vanquiſher of the Dau- 
nians, the deliverer of the great Heſperia, and the 
ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, who is after him to be the 
oracle of Greece? He dares not tell Idomeneus, 
that he can no longer put off his return to his own 
country, to ſee his father again! O ye people of 
Ithaca, how unhappy will ye one day be, if you 
have a king who is a ſlave to a criminal modeſty, 
and who — his moſt important affairs to his 
weakneſſes in the verieſt trifles ! See, Telemachus, 
what difference there is between valour in battle, 
and courage in buſineſs: you were not afraid of 
Adraſtus's arms, and yet you fear Idomeneus's griet. 
This is what diſhonours princes who have performed 
the greateſt actions; having ſhewn themſelves to be 
heroes in war, they ſhew themſelves to be the loweſt 
of mankind in common occurrences, wherein others 
ſupport themſelves with vigour. 

; OX in wen feeling the truth of theſe words, and 
ſtung with this reproach, hurried away without giving 
his paſhons time to ſpeak. But as ſoon as he en- 
— where Idomeneus was ſitting with downcaſt, 
languid, and ſorrowful eyes, they were afraid of and 
durk not look at-each other; they underſtood one 
another without ſpeaking a word; each feared that 
the other would break filence, and they both be- 
an to weep. At length Idomeneus, - prompted by 

is exceſs of ſorrow, cried out, What profits it to 
ay one's court to virtue, if ſhe ſo ill requites her 
. I am made ſenſible of my weakneſs, and 
then deſerted ! Well ! I ſhall ſoon relapſe into all 
my former misfortunes. Let no man talk to me of 
governing well; no, I am incapable of it, I am fick 
of mankind. Whither would you go, Telemachus? 
Your father is no more, you ſeek * in vain; 
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Ithaca is become the prey of your enemies; they will 
deſtroy you, if you return thither. Some one of 
them has married your mother, Stay here, you 
ſhall wed my daughter, and he my heir; you hall 
reign after me: nay, during my lite, you Mall have 
an abſolute power here; my confidence in you ſhall 
be unbounded. But if you are unmoved by all theſe 
advantages, at leaſt leave me Mentor, who is my 
only reſource. Speak, anſwer me, harden not your 
heart, pity the moſt wretched of men. How! ſilent ! 
Ah! 1 feel how cruel the Gods are to me; I have 
even a quicker ſenſe of it than I had in Crete, when 
I flew my own ſon. 

At length Telemachus rephed with a diſordered 
and timorous voice, I am not at my own diſpoſal; 
deſtiny recalls me to my country. Mawr, who is 
endued with the wiſdom of the Gods, commands 
me in their name to depart. What would you have 
me do? Shall I renounce my father, my mother, 
my country, which ought to be yet dearer to me 
than they? As I am born to be a king, I am not de- 
ſigned for a life of pleaſure and repole, nor to follow 
my own inclinations, Your kingdom is richer and 
more powerful than that of my father; but I ought 
to preter that which the Gods have alloted me, to 
that which you have the goodneſs to offer me. I 
ſhould think myſelf happy, were Antiope my wife, 
without any hopes of you kingdom : but, to render 
myſelf worthy of her, I muſt go where my duty calls 
me, and it muſt be my father who demands her of 

ou. Did you not promiſe to ſend me back to 

thaca? Was it not upon this promiſe that I, with 
the allies, fought for you againſt Adraſtus? It is 
time for me to think * repairing my domeſtic miſ- 
fortunes. The Gods, who gave me to Mentor, gave 
Mentor alſo to the ſon of Ulyſſes, that he might 
fulfil the decrees of fate. Would you have me loſe 
Mentor, after having loſt every thing elſe? I have 
mow neither eſtate, nor place of retreat, nor father, 
nor mother, nor any certain country; nothing is 
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left me but a wiſe and virtuous man, who is the moſt 
precious gift of Jupiter. Do you yourſelf judge if 1 
can renounce him, and content that he ſhould for- 
ſake me. No, I would ſooner die. Take my life, 
my life's a trifle ; but take not Mentor from me, 

As Telemachus ſpoke, his voice grew ſtronger; 
and his fears yaniſhed. Idomeneus knew not what 
to anſwer, nor could he conſent to what the ſon of 
Ulyſſes ſaid. When he could no rouge ſpeak , he 
endeayoured at leaſt by his looks and his geſtures to 
move his pity. The ſame moment he faw Mentor 
appear, who made him this ſerious addreſs : 

Do not grieve; we quit hu but the wiſdom 
which preſides in the council of the Gods will re- 
main with you; believe that you are very happy, 
in that Jupiter has ſent us Hither to ſave your king- 
dom, and to reclaim you from your errors. Philo- 
cles, whom we have reſtored to you, will ſerve you 
faithfully. The fear of the Gods, a taſte for virtue, 
a love of the people, and compaſſion for the miſera- 
ble, will always poſleſs his heart. Hearken to him, 
and employ him with confidence and without jealouſy. 
The greateſt ſervice which you can receive from him, 
is to oblige him to tell you of all your failings with- 
out any loftenings. The greateſt fortitude of a good 
king conſiſts in his ſeeking for real friends, who 
may point out his miſtakes to him. If you are en- 
dued with this fortitude, our abſence will be no 
prejudice to 22 and you will live happy; but if 
flattery, which inſinuates like a ſerpent, again finds 
the way to your heart, and makes you miſtruſt diſ- 
intereſted counſels, you are ruined. Do not ſuffer 
yourſelf to be dejected by grief; but exert yourſelf 
in the purſuit of virtue. I have told Philocles every 


thing which he ought to do to aſſiſt you, and ne- 


ver to abuſe your confidence; I can anſwer for him. 
The Gods have given him to you, as they have given 
me to Telemachus; every one ought courageoufly 
to follow where his deſtiny leads; it profits not to 


grieve. Should you eyer want my 1 after 
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J have reſtored Telemachus to his father and his 
country, I will viſit you again. And what could 1 
do that would afford me a more ſenſible pleaſure ? 1 
ſeck not riches nor power on earth? I would on- 
ly aſſiſt thoſe who ſeek after juſtice and virtue, Can 
Lever forget the marks of confidence and friendſhip 
which you have ſhewn me? 

At theſe words Idomeneus became of a ſudden 
quite another man; he felt that his foul was calm- 
ed, as Neptune with his trident calms the angry 
waves and the moſt lowering tempeſts : there remain- 
ed only a gentle peaceful ſorrow , which was rather 
a concern and a ſenſe of fondneſs than anguiſh, 
Courage, confidence, virtue, and a reliance on the 
aſſiſtance of the Gods, began to revive within him. 

Well then, ſaid he, my dear Mentor, I muſt loſe 
every thing, and not be diſcouraged ! At leaſt be 
mindful of Idomeneus, when you arrive at Ithaca, 
where your wiſdom will crown you with happineſs; 
do not forget that Salentum is the work of your 
hands, and that you there left an unhappy king, 
whoſe! only hope is in you. Go, worthy ſon of 
Ulyſles, 1 detain you no longer; I am far from 10 - 
{ing the Gods, who lent me ſo great a treaſure. Go, 
Mentor, alſo, thou greateſt and wiſeſt of mortals 
(if humanity can indeed perform what I have ſeen in 
you, and if you are not ſome Deity who have bor- 
rowed this form to inſtruct weak and ignorant man- 
kind), go, be a wo to the ſon of Uiyſles, more 
happy in the poſſeſſion of you, than in being the 
vanquiſher of Adraſtus. Go hoth; I dare (ay no 
more, excuſe my ſighs. Go, live, be happy toge- 
ther; nothing in the world is left me now but the 
remembrance of having enjoyed you here. O happy, 
thrice happy days ! days of whoſe value I was not 
ſufficiently ſenſible 1 O days which are too ſwiftly 
fled, you will never return! Never will my eyes behold 
again what they ſee now ! 

Mentor laid hold of this moment to get away; he 
embraced Philocles, who bedewed him with his tears 
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without being able to ſpeak. Telemachus would 

have taken hold of Mentor's hand to get out of thoſe 

of Idomeneus : but Idomeneus, advancing towards 

the port, walked between Mentor and Telema- 

chus ; he gazed upon them, he ſighed; he began to 

if - ay broken words, but could utter none 
inct. 

And now a confuſed murmur is heard on the 
ſhore, which is crowded with mariners ; the cor- 
dage is ſtretched, the fails are hoiſted, a favourable 

ale begins to blow. Telemachus and Mentor take 
Revs of the king, who holds them a long while 


locked in his arms, and purſues them as far as he 
can with his eyes. 


End of the Twenty-third Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


During their voyage, Telemachus gets Mentor to explain 
to him ſeveral difficulties concerning. government ; 
among others," thoſe of knowing men, in order to em- 
ploy only the good, and not to be impoſed upon by the 
bad. Towards the end of their converſation a calm 
obliges them to put in at an iſland where Ulyſſes was 
Juſt landed. Telemachus fees him there, and talks 10 
him without knowing him. But having ſeen him em- 
bark, he feels a ſecret uneaſineſs of which he cannot 
conceive the cauſe. Mentor explains it to him, comforts 

, him, aſſures him that he will ſoon be with his father 
again, and makes a trial of his piety and patience, by 
putting off his departure, to offer a feen fee to Minerva. 
At laſt the Goddeſs, concealed under the figure of Men- 
tor, reſumes her own form and diſcovers herſelf. She 
gives Telemachus her laſt inſtructions, and diſappears. 
Telemachus departs, arrives at Ithaca, and finds his 

= father in the houſe of the faithful Eumaus, 


HE fails already ſwell, the anchors are 
weighed, the land ſeems to retreat, and the ſkil- 
ful pilot deſcries at a diſtance the mountains of Leu- 
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cate, which hides its head in N ſtorms of 


freezing ſnow, and the Acroceraunian hills, which 
ſtill uplift their haughty brows to heaven, though 
they have ſo often been ſhattered by thunder. 


During this voyage Telemachus ſaid to Mentor, I 
now underſtand the maxims of 18 which 
you have explained to me. At firſt they appeared to 
me like a dream; but their obſcurity gradually va- 
niſhed, and I now view them in a clear light. So all 
objects look dark at the firſt dawnings of Aurora in 
the morning, but afterwards ſeem to come as it 
were out of a chaos, when the light, which inſenſi- 
bly increaſes, diſtinguiſhes them, and reſtores them, 
to uſe the expreſſion, their figures and natural co- 
lours. I am thoroughly convinced that the eſſential 
point of government is to diſcern the different cha- 
raters of men, in order to chooſe and employ them 
according to their reſpective talents ; but I am ſtill 


at a loſs to know how one may obtain ſuch an inſight 
into mankind, | 


Hereupon Mentor replied, You muſt ſtudy men in 
order to know them; and to know them, you muſt 
often ſee and have an intercourſe with them. Kings 
ought to converſe with their ſubjects, to make them 
ſpeak, to conſult them, to try them by little em- 
ployments of which they thould make them give an 
account, in order to ſee if they are capable of higher 
functions. How, my dear Telemachus, did you in 
Ithaca acquire your ſkill in horſes ? It was by often 
ſeeing them, and by taking notice of their faults 
and perfections in the company of perſons of expe- 
rience. In the ſame manner ſpeak frequently of 
men's good and bad qualities with other wiſe and 
virtuous men, who have long ſtudied their charac- 
ters, and you will inſenſibly learn the turn of their 
minds, and what may be expected from them. Who 
taught you to know the good and the bad poets ? It 
was frequently reading and reflecting upon them 


With men who had a taſte for poetry. Who procured 
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you judgment in muſic ? It was the ſame appli- 
cation in obſerving ſkilful muſicians. How can any 
one expect to govern men well, if he does not know 
them ? and how can he know them, if he does not 
converſe with them ? It is not converſing with them, 
to ſee them in public, where nothing is ſaid on 
either ſide but what is indifferent, and prepared with 
art, The buſineſs is to ſee them in private, to draw 
out to view all the ſecret ſprings of their hearts, to 
probe them on all fides, to ſound them in order to 
diſcoyer their maxims. But to form a right judg- 
ment of men, it is neceſſary to begin by knowing 
what they ovght to be; it is neceſſary to know what 
real and ſolid merit is, in order to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
who have it from thoſe who have it not. Men are 
continually talking of virtue and merit, without 
nn preciſely what merit and virtue are. They 
are only fair words and indefinite terms in the 
mouths of the generality of mankind, who take a 
pride in talking of them eternally. It is neceſſary 
to have certain principles of juſtice, reaſon, and vir- 
tue, to know who are reaſonable and virtuous, It 
is neceſſary to underſtand the maxims of a wiſe and 
good government, to know men who are furniſhed 
with them, and thoſe who depart from them through 
a falſe ſubtility. In a word, to meaſure ſeveral bo- 
dies, it is neceſſary to have a fixed meaſure ; to 
form a judgment of men's minds, it is likewiſe ne- 


ceſſary to have conſtant principles which may be the 


ſtandard of all our judgments. It is neceſſary to know 
preciſely what is the end of human life, and what 
end we ought to propoſe to ourſelves in the pour 
ment of men. Now this ſole, this eſſential end is ne- 
ver to covet power and grandeur for one's own fake, 
for this ambitious purſuit would only tend to gratify 
a tyrannical pride ; but a man ought to ſacrifice 
himſelf to the infinite toils of government, to make 
men virtuous and happy: he otherwiſe walks in 
darkneſs and at random as long as he lives : he 
drives like a ſhip on the open ſea, that bas no pilot, 
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that does not conſult the ſtars, nor knows any of the 
neighbouring coaſts ; he cannot but be wrecked. 

Princes many times, for want of knowing where- 
in true virtue conſiſts, know not what they ought to 
look for in men. True virtue has ſomething of 
harſhneſs for them ; it ſeems to them too auſtere and 
too independent; it affrights and ſours them; they 
incline to flattery. From that moment they can no 
longer find either ſincerity or virtue; from that mo- 
ment they purſue an empty phantom of vain glory, 
which renders them unworthy of the true, oP they 
ſoon habituate themſelves to think that there is no 
true virtue in the world. For the good do indeed 
diſcern the wicked ; but the wicked do not diſcern 
the good, nor can they believe that there are any. 
Such princes ſuſpect every body alike ; they hide 
themſelves, they ſhut themſelves up, they are jealous 
on the moſt trifling occaſions, they dread mankind 
and make themſelyes dreaded by them. They ſhun 
the light, and dare not appear in their natural co- 
lours. Though they would not be known, 
always are ſo; for the malicious curioſity of their 
ſubjeQs pries into and gueſſes every thing: but | 
themſelves know nobody. The ſelfiſh. crew which 
beſets them, is overjoyed to ſee them inacceſſible. 
A king who is inacceſſible to men, is inacceſſible to 
truth alſo. They blacken by- infamous tales and 
remove every thing from him which might open his 
eyes. Such kings paſs their lives in a — inhu- 
man andere; they are continually afraid of being 
impoſed upon, and yet they always unavoidably are 
and deſerve to be ſo, When a man converſes only 
with a ſmall number of perſons, he neceſſarily im- 
bibes all their paſſions and prejudices ; and even vir- 
tuous men have their failings and prepoſſeſſions. Be- 
ſides, one is at the mercy. of tale-bearers, a baſe mali- 
cious tribe, who feed upon venom,. who, poiſon the 
molt innocent things and magnify the leaſt, who inyent 
falſehoods rather than ceaſe to injure, and who for their 
own intereſt play upon the jealouſy and baſe curioſity 
of a weak and ſuſpicious prince. 
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Get a knowledge therefore, my dear Telemachus, 
get a knowledge of men; fift them, make them 
POR of one another, try them by little and little ; 

eliver yourſelf up to none; profit by your own ex- 
perience when you have been miſtaken in your judg- 
ment (for you will ſometimes be miſtaken ), and 
thereby learn not raſhly to judge well or ill any 
man. The wicked are too deep diſſemblers not to 
impoſe upon the good by their diſguiſes ; but | fury 
aft miſtakes will be uſeful leflons of inſtruction. 
hen you find a man of ability and virtue, em- 
ploy him with confidence : for men of integrity are 
pleaſed to ſee others conſcious of their uprightneſs ; 
they prefer eſteem and confidence to riches. But do 
not ſpoil them by intruſting them with an unbound- 
ed power : many a man would have continued vit- 


tuous, who is no longer ſo, becauſe his maſter has 


given him too much wealth and power. A prince, 
who is ſo beloved of the Gods as to find in a whole 
kingdom two or three real friends of a ſteady wif- 
dom and integrity, quickly finds by their means 
other perſons who are like them, to fill inferior 
0 by the men of virtue in whom he confides, 

e learns what he could not of himſelf diſcern in his 
other ſubjeQs, 

But is it right, faid Telemachus, to make uſe of 
ill men when they have talents for buſineſs, as 1 
have often heard it is? One is often, ſaid Mentor, 
under a neceflity to make uſe of them. In a con- 
vulſed and diſordered ſtate one often finds unjuſt and 
crafty men who are already in authority ; they are 
poſſeſſed of important poſts which cannot be taken 
from them; they have inſinuated themſelves into the 
confidence of certain perſons of influence with whom 
one muſt needs keep well: nay, one muſt keep well 
with the villains themſelves, becauſe they are to be 
feared, and have it in their power to throw every 
thing into confuſion. It is highly neceſſary therefore 
to make uſe of them for a time; but it is neceſſary 
allo to have in view the rendering them by degrees 
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unneceſſary. As for a real and intimate confidence, 
take care never to repoſe it in them: for they may 
abuſe it, and hold you faſt, whether you will or not, 
| by your ſecrets ; a chain harder to be broken than 
any chains of iron. Employ them in temporary ne- 
gotiations, treat them kindly, and engage them to be 
Pithful to you by their paſſions themſelves, for you 
have no other hold of them; but never admit them 
into your ſecret counſels. Always have ſome {pring 
| ready to put them in motion whenever you pleaſe, 
but never give them the key either of your heart or 
your affairs. When your kingdom is quiet, ſettled, 
and governed by with and upright men, on whom 
you can depend, the wicked men, whom you were 
| conſtrained to make uſe of, becortte uſeleſs by de- 
grees, You muſt not then however ceaſe to treat 
them kindly, for it is never allowable to be un- 
$ grateful even to the wicked; but at the ſame time 
that you treat them kindly, you muſt endeayour to 
| make them virtuous. It is neceſſary to wink at cer- 
tain human frailties in them; but you muſt how- 
ever by degrees aſſume more authority, and check 
the growth of evils which they would commit open- 
ly, were they ſuffered to go on. After all, the do- 
ing good by wicked 8 is an evil; and 
though this evil is often inevitable, we muſt proceed 
gradually to put an entire ſtop to it. A wiſe prince, 
who aims only at good order and juſtice, will in time 
be able to do without corrupt and treacherous men; 
he will find good men enough who have ſufficient 
abilities to ſerve him. | * 
But it is not enough to find good ſubjects in a na- 
tion; it is neceſſary to make others ſo. That, an- 
ſwered Telemachus, muſt needs be very difficult. 
Not at all, replied Mentor: your diligence in ſeek- 
ing for able and virtuous men, in order to prefer 
them, excites and ſpurs: on all perſons of abilities and 
ſpirit ; every one exerts himſelf, How many men 
are there who languiſh in idleneſs and obſcurity, 
who would become great men, were they ſpurred on 
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to induſtry by emulation and hopes of ſucceſs! Hoy 
many men are there whom indigence and an impoſſ. 
bility of riſing by virtue, attempt to raiſe themſelves 
by vice! If therefore you annex rewards and ho- 
nours to genius and virtue, what numbers of you; 
ſubjects wil of themſelves become eminent and vir. 
tuous ! But how many will you render ſo too, by making 
them riſe ſtep by ſtep from the loweſt employment 
to the higheſt! You will exerciſe their talents ; you 
will prove the extent of their genius, and the ſince. 
rity of their virtue. The men who arrive at the high. 
eſt poſts, will have been trained up under your eyes 
in the inferior; you will have followed them all your 
life ſtep by ſtep, and will form your judgment of them, 
not by their words, but by the whole courſe of their 
actions. ene | 
While Mentor was reaſoning thus with Telem- 
chus, they perceived a Phæacian veſſel that had put P 
in at a little iſland, which was deſert, wild, and ſu- WW © 
rounded with frightful rocks. The winds at the fame f 
I 
£ 


time were huſhed, the gentle zephyrs themſelves ſeem- 
ed to hold their breath; the ſea was become as ſmooth 
as a mirror; the flagging fails could no longer ani- 
mate the veſſel, = the efforts of the weary rowers 
were vain: it was neceſſary therefore to land in this 
iſland, which was rather a rock than a place proper 
to be inhabited by men. In leſs calm weather it 
would have been impoſſible to have landed there with- 
out the utmoſt danger. The Phæacians, who were 
waiting for a wind, did not ſeem leſs impatient than 
the Salentines to proceed in their voyage. Telem 
chus advances towards them on the rocky ſhores, 
and immediately aſks the firſt man he meets, if he 
had not ſeen Ulyſſes king of Ithaca in king Alci- 
nous's palace, 

The perſon to whom he accidentally addreſt him- 
ſelf was not a Phæacian, but an unknown ſtranger, 
of a majeſtic, but melancholy and dejected air. He 
ſeemed thoughtful, and at firſt hardly heard Telema- 
chus's queſtion ; but at length he anſwered, You 
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are not miſtaken, Ulyſſes was entertained in king 
Alcinous's palace, a place where Jupiter is revered, 
and hoſpitality praktiſed : but he is not there now.; 
you would ſeek him there in vain; he is departed 
in order to reviſit Ithaca, if the appeaſed Deities 
will at length ſuffer him to ſalute his houſehold Gods 
again. 

"This ſtranger had hardly ſpoken theſe words in a 
melancholy manner, but he ruſhed into a thick grove 
on the top of a rock, whence he ſtedfaſtly viewed 
the ſea, flying from every one he ſaw, and ſeeming 
uneaſy at not being able to proſecute his yoyage. 
Telemachus looked ſtedfaſtly upon him; an Te 
more he looked, the more he was moved and aſto- 
niſned. This ſtranger, ſaid he to Mentor, anſwer- 
ed me like one who does not much attend to what 
is ſaid to him, and who is oppreſt with grief. I 
pity the unfortunate, ſince I have been ſo myſelf, 
and I feel that my heart is concerned for this man, 
without knowing why. He was not over-civil to me, 
hardly vouchſafing to hear and anſwer me; and yet 
I _— help wiſhing that his miſeries were at an 
end. 

Mentor replied with a ſmile, Lo the uſe of the 
evils of life ; they ſoften the hearts of princes, and 
make them feel the woes of others. When they 
have taſted only of the ſweet poiſon of proſperity, 
| they fancy themſelves Gods; they will have moun= 
tains become plains to gratify them ; they eſteem 
mankind as nothing, and make all nature their ſport. 
Wher they hear of ſuffering, they know not what it 
means ; it 15 a dream to them ; they have never ſeen 
the diſtance between good and evil: misfortune 
alone can teach them humanity, and change their 
hearts of ſtone into hearts of fleſh. They find 
that they are men, and that they ought to be tender 
of others who are like them. a ſtranger excites 
ſo much pity, becauſe he is a wanderer on this ſhore 
like you; how much more compaſſion ought you to 
have for the people of Ithaca, when you hereafter 
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ſee them ſuffer ! This people, whom the Gods will 


commit to your care, as a flock is committed to a 
ſhepherd, will perhaps be rendered miſerable by your 
ambition, or pride, or imprudence ; for the people 
ſuffer only through the faults of princes, who ought to 
be watchtul to prevent their ſufferings. 

While Mentor was ſpeaking . Telemachus 
was overwhelmed with grief and trouble, and at 
length replied with ſome emotion: If all theſe thingy 
are true, the condition of a king is very unhappy ; 
he is the ſlave of all whom he ſeems to command; 
he is not ſo much born to command as to ſerve 
them ; he owes himſelf entirely to them ; he is bur- 
dened with all their wants; he is the ſervant of al 
the people, and of every one in particular ; he muſt 
accommodate himſelf to their weakneſſes, and cor: 
rect them like a father, that he may render them 
wile and happy. The authority which he ſeems to 
have, is not his own; he can do nothing for his 
own glory or pſeaſure ; his authority is that of the 
laws; he muſt obey them, in order to be an exam- 
ple to his ſubjects. Properly ſpeaking, he is only 
the guardian of the laws, to make them reign ; he 
muſt watch and toil to maintain them ; he * the 
leaſt freedom and tranquillity of any man in his king- 
dom; he is a ſlave, who ſacrifices his own repoſe 
a liberty for the liberty and happineſs of the 

ublic. 
K It is true, replied Mentor, that a king is a king 
only to take care of his people, as a ſhepherd takes 
care of his flock, or a 2 of his family. But do 
you think, my dear Telemachus, that he is unhappy 
in being obliged to db good to ſuch multitudes? 

He corrects the wicked by puniſhments, he encou- 
rages the good by rewards, and repreſents the Gods 
in thus conducting all the human race to virtue, 
Has he not glory enough in cauſing the laws to be 
obſerved ? That of placing him above the laws 
is a falſe glory, which inſpires nothing but horror 
and contempt, If he is wicked, he cannot but be 
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unhappy; for he can find no peace in his paſſions and 
vanity. It he is virtuous, he muſt needs taſte the pureſt 
and moſt ſolid of all pleaſures in toiling in the ſervice 
of virtue, and in the expeCtation of an eternal recom- 
penſe from the Gods. 
Telemachus, who had a ſecret uneaſineſs in his 
heart, ſeemed as if he had neyer underſtood theſe 


maxims, though his mind was well ſtored with them, 


and he had himſelf taught them to others. A me- 
lancholy humour inſpired him contrary to his real 
ſentiments, with a ſpirit of contradiction and ſubtili- 
ty, to oppoſe the truths which Mentor explained. 
To theſe arguments Telemachus oppoſed the ingra- 
titude of men. What ! ſaid he, take ſo much pains to 
win the affections of men, who perhaps will never love 
you, and to do good to wretches who will make uſe 
of your benefits to your prejudice ! | 

— made him a calm reply: We muſt expect 
men to be ungrateful, and yet we muſt do good to 
them: we muſt ſerve them leſs for their own ſakes, 
than for the love of the Gods, who command it. The 


good which a man does is never loſt: if men forget 


it, the Gods remember and reward it. Beſides, if 
the multitude is ungrateful, there are always ſome 
virtuous perſons who are affected with your virtue: 
nay, the multitude itſelf, fickle and N e as it 
is, never fails ſooner or later to do a ſort of juſtice 
to real virtue. But would you prevent the ingrati- 
tude of men? Da not labour ſolely to make them 
powerful, rich, formidable in arms, happy in their 
pleaſures: this glory, this abundance, theſe plea- 
ſures corrupt them; they will only be the more 
wicked for them, and conſequently the more un- 
grateful; it is making them a fatal preſent, it is 
offering them a delicious poiſon. But apply yourſelf 
to reform their manners, and to inſtill into them 
5 


yY, 


juſtice, ſincerity, a fear of the Gods, R | 


fidelity, moderation, and diſintereſtedneſs. 


making them good, you will hinder them from be- 
ing ungrateful, and confer virtue, a real good, upon 
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them; and virtue, if it be real, will for ever at- 
tach them to him who has inſtilled it into them. 
Thus by conferring the real good upon them, you 
will do good to yourſelf, and will have nothing to 
fear from their ingratitude. Is it any wonder that 


men are ungrateful to princes who never taught them 


any thing but injuſtice, unbounded ambition, a jea- 


louſy of their neighbours, inhumanity, haughtineſs 


and treachery? The prince ſhould expect nothing 
from them but what he has taught them-to do. But 
on the contrary, if he endeayoured by his own ex- 


ample and authority to render them virtuous, he 


would find the fruits of his labour in their virtues, or 
at leaſt he would find in his own and in the friend- 


ſhip of the Gods, wherewithal to comfort himſelf 


under all his diſappointments. 

This diſcourſe was, hardly ended, when Telema- 
chus Haſtened towards the Phæacians, whoſe ſhip was 
anchored on the ſhore. He addreſſed himſelf to an 


old man amongſt them, and aſked him whence they 


came, whither they were bound, and if they had not 


ſeen Ulyſſes. The old man replied, We come from 


our own iſland, which is that of the Phæacians; we 
are going to Epirus for merchandize; and Ulyſſes, as 
you have already been told, came into our country, but 
is departed from it. . 
Telemachus immediately added, Who is that me- 
lancholy man who ſeeks the moſt ſolitary places, 


While he waits for the departure of your veſſel? He 


is, replied the old man, a ſtranger that is unknown 


to us. But it is ſaid that his name is Cleomenes; 
that he was born in Phrygia; that an oracle foretold 


his mother, before his birth, that he would be a king, 
provided he did not remain in his own country; and 
that if he did remain there, the wrath of the Gods 
would fall on the Phrygians in a dreadful peſtilence. 
As ſoon as he was born, his parents delivered him 
to certain mariners, who carried him to the iſland of 


Lesbos, where he was privately brought up at the 


-expence of his country, which had ſo great an — 
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reſt to keep him at a diſtance. He ſoon grew tall, 
robuſt, handſome, and expert in all bodily exerciſes. 
He even applied himſelf with great taſte and genius 
to the ſciences and the liberal arts; but he was 
not ſuffered to ſtay in any country. The pre- 
dition concerning him became famous; he was 
preſently known wherever he went, and kings were 
every where afraid that he would wreſt their crowns 
from them. Thus has he been a wanderer from his 
birth, and can find no part of the world, where he 
may have the liberty to ſettle. He has often tra- 
velled into nations the moſt remote from his own ; 
but he hardly arrives in any city before his birth and 
the oracle ar 3s. him are diſcovered. He in 
vain hides himſelf, and chooſes in every place ſome 
obſcure kind of life; his talents for war , letters, 
and the moſt important affairs, ſhine forth, they ſay, 
whether he will or not; there always offers in every 


country ſome unforeſeen occaſion which gets the bet- 


ter of him, and makes him known to the public. 
His merit is the cauſe of his misfortune; it makes 
him feared, and excludes him from all places where 
he attempts to reſide. It is his fate to be every 
where eſteemed, beloved, admired, but expelled 
from all the known countries in the world. He is 
not young, and yet has he not hitherto been able to 
find any coaſt, either of Aſia or Greece, where they 
would ſuffer him to live in peace. He ſeems to have 
no ambition, and does not aim at greatneſs ; he 
would be very happy, had not the oracle promiſed 
him a crown. He deſpairs of ever ſeeing his coun- 
try again ; for he knows that he ſhould carry nothing 


but mourning and tears into every family. A crown 


itſelf, the cauſe of his ſufferings , ſeems not deſirable 
to him; he purſues it 2 to his own inclina- 
tions, A a ſad fatality, from kingdom to king- 
dom, and it ſeems to fly before him, in order to 
mock this unhappy man even to his old age. Fatal 
gift of the Gods, which clouds his brighteſt days, 
and cauſes. him nothing but pain, at a time when 
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feeble man needs nothing but reſt! He is going, he 
ſays, to Thrace in queſt of ſome ſavage lawleſs peo- 
ple, whom he may aſſemble, civilize, and govern 
or ſome years; aſter which, the oracle being ac- 
compliſhed, the moſt flouriſhing kingdoms will have 
nothing to apprehend from him. He deſigns then 
to retire to ſome village of Caria , where he will de- 
vote himſelf to agriculture, of which he is paſſion- 
ately fond. He is a wiſe and ſober man, who fears 
the Gods, who has a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind, and who knows how to live in peace with 
them without eſteeming them. This is what is re- 
ported of this ſtranger, of whoſe fortunes you de- 
lired me to inform you. 

During this converſation, Telemachus was con- 
tinually turning his eyes towards the ſea , which be - 
gan to be in motion. The winds raiſed the waves, 
which beat againſt the rocks, and whitened them 
with their foam. The ſame inſtant the old man ſays 
to Telemachus, I muſt g+; my companions cannot 
wait for me. As he ſpeaks theſe words, he runs to the 
ſhore ; the Phæacians embark, and nothing is heard 
but the confuſed clamours of the mariners , who were 


eager and impatient to be gone. 


The ſtranger, who was called Cleomenes, had 
ſtrayed ſome time up and down the iſland, climbing 
up to the tops of all the rocks, and from thence tak- 
ing a ben aer, ſurvey of the vaſt expanſe of the 
ſea, Telemachus had not loſt fight of him, nor 
ceaſed to watch his ſteps. His heart was moved for 
a virtuous, wandering, unhappy man, who was born 
to perform the greateſt actions, and was made, far 
from his native country, the ſport of rigorous fortane. 
I perhaps, ſaid he to himſelf, may ſee Ithaca again; 
but this Cleomenes can never return to Phrygia. An 
inſtance of a man more unhappy: than himſelf alle- 
viated Telemachus's grief. 

At length, this man, ſeeing the veſſel ready, def- 
cended from the craggy rocks with as much ſpeed 
and agility, as Apollo in the foreſts of Lycia, having 
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tied his flaxen locks together, flies over the preci- 
pices, when he purſues the ſtags and wild boars 
with his arrows. And now this unknown perſon 1s 
on board the ſhip, which cleayes the briny wave, 
and flies from the land. 

Hereupon a ſecret impreſſion of ſorrow is made on 
Telemachus's heart; he grieves without 2 
why; tears trickle from his eyes, and — is ſo 
pleaſing to him as to weep. At the ſame time he ſees 
all the Salentine mariners on the ſhore, lying faſt 
aſleep on the graſs; they were tired and quite ſpent ;, 
gentle ſleep had inſinuated itſelf into their limbs, and 
all the humid poppies of the night had been ſhed upon 
them, by Minerva's power, in the middle of the day. 
Telemachus is ſurpriſed to ſee this univerſal drowſi- 
neſs of the Salentines, while the Phæacians had been 
ſo watchful and diligent to improve a favourable 
wind; but he is more intent on viewing the Phæaci- 
an ſhip, which was ready to diſappear in the midſt 
of the waves, than to go and awake the Salentines, 
Amazement and ſecret anguiſh faſten his eyes on the 
departed bark, of which he now ſees nothing but the 
ſails, which look a little white in the azure waves; 
he does not even hear Mentor who ſpeaks to him; 
he is quite beſide himſelf, and tranſported like the 
prieſteſſes of Bacchus, when they hold the thyrſus 
in their hands, and make the banks of Hebrus and 
the mountains of Rhodope and Iſmarus ring with 
their frantic howlings. | 

At length he recovers a little from this kind of en- 
chantment, and tears again begin to ſtream from his 
on Whereupon Mentor ſays to him: I am not 

urpriſed, my dear Telemachus, to ſee you weep; 
the cauſe of your ſorrow , which is unknown to you, 
is not unknown to Mentor; it is nature that ſpeaks . 
and works in you; it is ſhe that melts your heart. 
The ſtranger, who excited ſuch lively emotions in 
you, is the great Ulyſſes. What the old Phæacian 
told you of him under the name of Cleomenes, is 
only a fiction, the more ſecurely to re your 
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father's return to his kingdom. He is going directly 
to Ithaca; he is already near the port, and at length 
ſees that ſo long wiſhed for place again. Your eyes 
have ſeen him, as it was Harty foretold that 
you ſhould, but without knowing him; you will 
quickly ſee him again, and know him, and he will 
know you. But at preſent the Gods, do not permit 
you to know each other out of Ithaca. His ſoul was 
not leſs moved than yours; he is too wiſe to diſ- 
cover himſelf to any mortal, where he might be ex- 
poſed to the treachery and inſults of the cruel ſuitors 
of Penelope. Ulyſſes, your father, is the wifeſt of all 
men; his heart is like a deep well; his ſecrets can- 
not be drawn out of it. He loves truth, and never 
lays any thing that wounds it: but he ſpeaks it only 
when it is neceſſary; wiſdom, like a ſeal, always 
keeps his lips ſhut againſt all uſeleſs words. How 
was he moved when he ſpoke to you! What violence 
did he do to himſelf, that he might not be known! 
What did he not ſuffer in ſeeing you! It was that 
which made him ſad and dejected. ; 
During this ſpeech, Telemachus, being great! 

moved and troubled , could not help thedding ood, 
of tears, and his ſobbings hindered him a long while 
from. making a reply. At length he cried out, Ah! 
my dear Mentor, P keit I know not what in this 
ſtranger which attracted me to him, and moved all 
my bowels within me. But why, as you knew him, 
did you not tell me that it was Ulyſſes before his de- 
parture? Why did you let him go without ſpeaking 
to him, and without ſeeming to know him? Pray 
what myſtery is this? Shall I be wretched for ever! 
Will the angry Gods puniſh me with thirſt like Tan- 
talus, whom a delufive ſtream deridesby its flight from 
his greedy lips? O Ulyſſes! Ulyſles! art thou gone 
for ever? Perhaps I ſhall never ſee him more! Per- 
haps — 2 4— may cauſe him to fall into the 
ſnares which they laid for me! Had I gone witk 
him, I ſhould at leaſt have died with him. O Ulyſſes! 


Ulyſles! if ſtorms do not throw you on the rocks 
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again (for I have every thing to apprehend from 
adyerſe fortune), I tremble leſt on your arrival at 
Ithaca you ſhould meet as dreadful a, fate as Aga- 
memnon did at Mycene, But why , wy dear Men- 
tor, did you envy me my happineſs? I had now 
embraced him, I had now been with him in-the port 
of Ithaca, we had been fighting to vanquiſh all our 
enemies. 

Mentor replied with a ſmile, See, my dear Tele- 
machus , the temper of mankind: you are now in the 
greateſt diſtreſs, becauſe you have ſeen your father 
without knowing him; and yet what would you 
not have given yeſterday to have been aſſured that 
he was not dead? To day you are aſſured of it by 

Your own eyes; and this WE which ought to 
overwhelm you with joy, fills you with anguiſh. 
Thus does the fickle ſoul of mortals eſteem as no- 
thing what is moſt deſired, as ſoon as it poſſeſſes it, 
and is ingenious in tormenting itſelf with regard to 
what it does not yet poſleſs. It is to exerciſe your 
8 that the- Gods keep you thus in ſuſpenſe, 
Lou look upon this as loſt time, but know that it is 
the moſt uſeful of your whole life; for it exerciſes 
you in a virtue which is the moſt neceſlary in thoſe 
who are to command, It is neceſlary to be patient, 
in order to become maſter of one's ſelf and others. 
Impatience, which ſeems ſtrength. and vigour of ſoul, 
is nothing but weakneſs and an inability of bearing 
pain. He that cannot wait and ſuffer, is like a man 
who cannot keep a ſecret ; they both want a firm- 
neſs of ſoul to contain themſelves, like a charioteer 
in a race, whole hand is not ſtrong enough, when 
it is needful, to ſtop his fiery courſers : they no lon- 

ger obey the reins, they ruth down a precipice, and 
the feeble driver, with. whom they run away, is 
daſhed in pieces by his fall. So an impatient manu 
is hurried by his fierce and unconquerable deſires in- 
to an abyſs of miſeries. The greater his power is, 
the more fatal to himſelf is his impatience. He waits. 


| for nothing, he does not allow himſelf time to weigh 
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any thing, he breaks through all things to grati 
himſelf; e tears off the 3 to he — ng 
before it is ripe; he breaks down the doors rather 
than ſtay till they are opened to him; he will needs 
reap when the wiſe husband-man ſows ; every thin 

which he does in a hurry and out of ſeaſon is ill- 
done, and cannot laſt longer than his fickle deſires, 
Such are the mad projets of man who thinks he 
can do every thing, who gives. himſelf up to his im- 
petuous Yar” Hop and abuſes his power. It is to teach 
you to be patient, my dear Telemachus, that the 


Gods do ſo much exerciſe your patience, and ſeem 


to mock you in the yagrant life wherein they always 
keep you in doubt. The good which you hope for 
ſhows itſelf to you, and flies away like an empty 
dream, which a man's awaking cauſes to vaniſh, to 
teach you that the very things which you think you 
hold faſt in your hands may lip away in an inſtant. . 
The wiſeſt leſſons of Ulyſſes will not be ſo uſeful to 
you as his long abſence, and the hardſhips you ſuffer 
in queſt of him. | 

Mentor afterwards reſolved to put Telemachus's 
patience to a laſt and yet ſeverer trial. The moment 
the youth was running to urge the mariners to haſten 
their departure, Mentor ſtopped him on a ſudden, and 
enga of him to offer a great ſacrifice to Minerva on 
the 9 Telemachus readily executes what Mentor 
deſires. Two altars of turf are erected, the incenſe 
ſmokes, and the blood of the victims ſtreams around. 
Telemachus ſends up tender ſighs to heaven, and ac- 
knowledges the powerful protection of the Goddeſs. 
As ſoon as the ſacrifice was ended, he followed Men- 
tor into the gloomy paths of a neighbouring grove, 
where he ſuddenly perceived that the face of his 
friend aſſumed a new form; the wrinkles of his brow 
diſappear, as ſhades vaniſh when Aurora with her 
roſy fingers opens the gates of the Eaſt, and inflames 
all the horizon; his hollow and ſevere eyes are 
changed into eyes of a celeſtial azure, and filled with 


a divine fire; his white and uncouth beard diſappears; 
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noble and majeſtic features , tempered with ſweetneſs 
and grace, preſent themſelves to the dazzled eyes of 
Telemachus. He ſees a woman's viſage with a com- 
plection more beautiful than a tender flower juſt un- 
folded to the ſun ; the whiteneſs of the lily is there 
blended with the crimſon of the opening roſe. Eter- 
nal youth blooms on her face, with a plain unaf- 
feed majeſty. An ambroſial odour is diftuſed from 
her flowing treſſes. Her veſtments gliſten like the 
tively colours with' which the riſing ſun paints the 
duſky vaults of heaven, and gilds the clouds. The 
Goddeſs does not touch- the earth with her feet, but 

lides with eaſe through the air, as a bird cleaves 
it with his wings. In her puiſſant hand ſhe holds a 
elittering ſpear, that would terrify the moſt warlike 
Cities and nations; nay, Mars himſelf would tremble 
at it. Her voice is ſweet and mild, but ſtrong and in- 
finuating ; all her words are darts of fire, which pierce 
the very ſoul of Telemachus, and make him feel a 
. kigd of pain. On her helmet is ſeen the ſo- 
I 


tary bird of Athens, and on her breaſt glitters the 
formidable ægis. By theſe marks Tel s knows 
Minerva. 


O Goddeſs, ſaid he, it is you yourſelf then who 
have deigned to conduct the ſon of Ulyſſes for the 
fake of his father! — He would have proceeded, but 
his voice failed him, and his lips vainly endeavoured 
to expreſs the thoughts which impetuouſly ruſhed 
from the bottom of his heart. The preſence of the 
Goddeſs overpowered him, and he was like a man 
who is ſo much oppreſt in a dream as to loſe his 
breath, and who by the painful agitations of his lips 
cannot form a ſingle word. 

At length Minerya ſpoke theſe words : Son of 
Ulyſles , hear me for the laſt time. I have never in- 
ſtructed any mortal with ſo much care as you; I have 
led you by the hand through ſhipwrecks, unknown 
countries, bloody wars, and all the evils which can 
try the heart of man. I have ſhewn you by ſtriking 
examples the true and falſe maxims of goyernment. 
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Your faults have not been leſs uſeful to you than your 
misfortunes : for where is the man that can govern 
11 if he has never ſuffered, and never profited 
by the ſufferings into which his faults have plunged 
him? You, like your father, have filled the earth and 


the ſeas with your diſaſtrous adventures. Go, you 


are now worthy to tread in his ſteps. You have but 


a ſhort and eaſy paſſage to Ithaca, where he is this 


moment arrived; aſſiſt him in fight, obey him like 
the meaneſt of his ſubjeRs, and be an example to 
others. He will give you Antiope for your wite, and 
you will be happy with her, becauſe you ſought for 

eauty leſs than for wiſdom and virtue. When you 
come to reign, place all your glory in renewing the 
golden age ; hear every body ; believe a few; be 
ſure not to rely too much on yourſelf ; be afraid of 
being deceived, but never be afraid to let others ſee 
that you have been deceived ; love your. people, and 
uſe all means of winning their love. Fear is neceſla- 
ry when love is wanting; but, like the moſt violent 
and dangerous medicines, it ſnould always be uſed 
with reluQance. Always conſider at a diſtance all 
conſequences of what you deſign to undertake; be 
careful to foreſee the moſt terrible evils, and know 
that true courage conſiſts in facing and 22 

dangers when they become neceſſary. He that wi 
not look upon them, has not courage enough to bear 
the ſight of them with 1 he who ſurveys 
them all, who avoids all thoſe which may be avoid- 
ed, and who calmly encounters the reſt, he alone is 
wiſe and magnanimous. Fly luxury, pomp and ex- 
travagance; place your glory in ſimplicity ; let your 
virtues and good deeds be the ornaments of your 
perſon and palace; let them be the guards which 


furround you, and let every body learn of you wherein 


true honour conſiſts. Never forget that wy do not 
reign for their own glory, but for the good of their 

ople. The good which they do, deſcends to the 
— ages; the evil which they do, multiplies from 
generation to generation even to remoteſt poſterity + 
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one bad reign is often the cauſe of ages of calamity. 
Be particularly upon your guard againſt your own 
humour, an enemy which you will carry every where 
with you as long as you live, which will intrude into 

our counſels, and betray you if you liften to her. 
— makes a man lots the 0 important oppor- 
tunities; ſhe gives him the deſires and averſions of a 
child to the prejudice of his greateſt concernments; 
ſhe cauſes his moſt weighty affairs to be decided by the 
moſt trifling reaſons ; hs obſcures his talents, debaſes 
his courage, and renders him unequal, weak, mean, 
and inſupportable. Be jealous of this enemy. And, 
O Telemachus, fear the Gods; this fear is the great- 
eſt treaſure of the human heart; it comes attended by- 
wiſdom, juſtice, peace, joy, unmixed pleaſures, real 
liberty, delightful abundance, and ſpotleſs glory. 

L leave you, O ſon of Ulyſſes : but my wiſdom 
ſhall never leave you, provided you are always ſenſi- 
ble that you can do 1 without it. It is time for 
you to learn to go alone. I was ſeparated from you 
in Egypt and at Salentum, only to accuſtom you to 
live without me, as children are weaned when it is 
time to take their milk from them, and to give them 
more ſubſtantial aliments. | 
Asa ſoon as the Goddeſs had ended this ſpeech, ſhe 
ſprung up into the air, and involved herſelf in a gold 
and azure cloud, in which ſhe diſappeared. Telema- 
chus ſighing, amazed and tranſported, threw himſelf 
eg on the earth, and lifted up his hands to 

heaven. He afterwards went and waked his compa- 
nions, departed, arrived at Ithaca, and found his 


father in the houſe of the faithful Eumæus. 


End of the Tuenty- fourth and laſt Book. 
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